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PERSONAL 


RE YOU SEEKING A HOME free from house- 

keeping worries? Accommodation offered in 
private house: double bedrooms, each with private 
sitting room; full board; excellent cuisine; owa 
produce; large garden. Situated Sunningdale 
area, in heart of golfing country; 25 miles from 
London; half-hourly train service.—Apply, Box 
2439. 





You 

may want to know of unspoilt places, attrac- 
tive hotels, present travel conditions abroad or 
you might prefer to spend your holiday in 
interesting company. Let me help you with your 
holiday arrangements.—ERNA LOW, 9, Reece 
Mews, London, S.W.7. KENsington 0911. 


ROPERTY MAINTENANCE. Can we help you? 
*Phone Mr. Stevens or Mr. Cooper at Abbey 
4661 for the Small Works Department covering all 
property maintenance work which WALTER 
LILLY & CO., LTD., of Westminster can offer in 
addition to their well-known Contracts Depart- 
ment for building, contracting, decorations and 
furnishings, 





____ MISCELLANEOUS 


\ RMS, CRESTS, etc., in full colour from £3/3/-. 

Book Labels designed. Pen Drawings from 
£1/1/-, oils or water.—BATTERSBY, Chittoe, 
Chippenhz am, Wilts. 

RTIST paints Portraits in oils and pastels 

from life and photographs. Reasonable fees. 
Specimens sent. No obligation.—ANTHONY 
HARPER, 24, Lee Terrace, S.E.3. 


ADMINTON. When buying new equipment re- 
member JAQUES’S BADMINTON RACKETS 
give satisfaction. Hand-made by craftsmen.— 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine 
Sports and Games Equipment since 1795, Thorn- 
ton Heath, Surrey. 
Bu SAVILL AND HIS ORCHESTRA. Regular 
broadcasts. Recent engagements 
include Nationa! Playing Fields Ball, Victoria 
League Ball, Horse & Hounds Ball and some fifty 
Hunt Balls in past few months. Will be pleased to 
play for your private party, hunt or charity ball. 
-35, Oxford Gardens, Denham. Tel.: Den. 2748. 
B” ,ANKETS (free of purchase tax). Light and 
cosy pure wool Cellular Blankets in white, 











peach, blue, green. or rose. Shrunk and moth- 
proofed. 63 in. x 84 in., 38/- each. 70 in. x 90 in., 
48/-. 80 in. x 100 in., 58'-. Cot size 40 in. x 60 in., 


196 each. 36 in. x 54 in., 
COMB BLANKET CO.., 


14'6.—HAWICK HONEY- 
LTD., Hawick, Scotland. 
IOKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating. 29/6 ton at works. 5-ton trucks to 
any station.—Write, Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, 
Fleet Street, London. E.C.4. 
N-TOUT-CAS. The largest makers in Great 
Britain of Sports Grounds and Tennis Courts: 
Specialists in the design and erection of Farm 
Buildings, Cottages and all types of Fencing.— 
Inquiries to EN-TOUT-CAS, Syston, Leicester, 
London office in Harrods Sports Dept. 
PoReESTRY DEDICATION PLANS prepared. 
Advice. Complete management. Moderate 
P. R. PAGE, M.A. (For.), Felthorpe, nr. 
Tel.: Heringham 288. 
OR Speedy Wood-cutting on estate or farm, the 
‘*‘Spearfast”’ tubular-frame Saw is invaluable. 
Made by Spear & Jackson, Ltd., Sheffield, the 
“Spearfast’’ combines these unique features: 
Rubber handgrip, warm on cold days, easily grip- 
ped whatever the weather; patented finger guard, 
protecting knuckles; adjustable tension screw 
makes blade-changing a matter of minutes. In 
three sizes. From all good ironmongers and tool 
shops. 


¢ EALOGIST 
F ta 





charges. 
Norwich. 


and Record Searcher under- 
akes genealogical research. Next of kil 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earls Court Road, 
London, S.W.5 FRObisher 31k 39, 


I ADIES' EXCL USIVE SUITS | AND ) COATS 3 for 
+ Town and Country. DAVID BARON, Mayfair 
Haute Couture, specialises in beautifully cut and 
tailored Snits and Coats. Your own materials if 
jesired.—"Phone for appointment MAYfair 2763, 
or write 22, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 


EMORIAL TABLETS, Rolls of Honour, Books 

of Remembrance, etc. Also Churchyard 
Memorials of quiet dignity with good lettering. 
—Leaflet on request from SCULPTURED 
MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. 


ODERN DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA. | 
dog library in one big volume. 638 pages, 
527 illus. Written by practical dog owners. 
Descriptive leaflet free.—THOMAS & CO. (DECL), 
Booksellers, Blackpool. 

ONOMARKS. Permanent London Address. 

Letters redirected. 5/- p.a.—For particulars 
apply, MONOMARK BCM/MONO 17, W.C.1. 
oo of Moth-Holes, burns and tears on 

clothes done by experts.—Send article for 
. CO., 59, New Bond Street, Lon- 




















Complete 


estimate to H.S 
don, W.1. 
G ELECT your 1959 Caravan from our stock of 
47 new ani little-used models. New: Eccles, 
Wychbold, Carahom, Berkeley, Raven. Little 
used: Car Cruiser, Jubilee, Berkeley, Winchester. 
Prices from £240. Hire purchase facilities and 
towing to site arranged.—_F. O. C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE, 209, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 
N. W. 2. GL _GLAdstone 2234. 


Ss: ZTTLEM! EMENTS AND EXPECTATIONS U NDER 
WILLS, TRUST INCOMES, etc.,~ often pur- 





ne pet without loss. Advances from 4 per cent. 
-—HOWARD, WALLACE & CO., 56, Ebury 
Street. L ondon, S.W. 1.7 Tel. : SLOane 9931 (3 lines). 


ARPAU LINS 2 Selected full reconditioned, 

waterproofed and re-roved ex-railway Tar- 
paulins; 20 ft. x 15 ft.. 75/-: 15 ft. x 10 ft., 37/6: 7 ft. x 
9 ft., 15'-. Ex-Government Covers, 18 ft. x 15 ft., 
£3. All carr. paid by return.—WIT.SONS, Spring- 
field Mills, Preston, Lancs. Tel. 2199. 

IWN & COUNTRY WEAR, 34, Beauchamp 

Place, S.W.3, have fine cashmere and pure 
wool cardigans and jersevs from 4 gns., also warm 
hand-knitted suits and dresses from 14 gns. All 
types of knitwear quickly made to order. 


__ CAR WANTED 
OLLS ROYCE LIMOUSINE wanted. 
£1,000 cash.—Box 2792. 








Up to 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 














Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 
FOR SALE HOTELS AND GUESTS 
LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, Lon- ENGLAND 


don, have available wide variety of Ladies, 
Brown low-heeled Shoes for country wear, includ- 
ing Brogues and Ghillies—on new and attractive 
models. Personal shopping recommended to 
ensure accurate fitting. 

LL-LEATHER Brief Cases; brown; superb 

quality and craftsmanship; size 15 in. by 
11 in., with 2 straps and triple lock; 1 pocket, 
each 32/6; 2 pockets, each 45/-; 3 pockets, each 
62/6. Document Cases; brown; size 15 in. by 10} in. 
with 24 in. zip; amazing value; (a) all leather, 
20/- each; (b) real hide, 32/6 each. Carriage free. 
Satisfaction or money back.—H. CONWAY, 
LTD. (Dept. 214), 139/143, Stoke Newington High 
Street, London, N.16. 

NTED 

OOKS wanted, to complete set. SECOND 

VOLUME HUTCHINSON’S BRITAIN BEAU- 
TIFUL by Walter Hutchinson, M.A., F.R.G.S.— 
Address information to 800, Stanbridge St., 
Norristown, Penna, U.S.A. 

JIESEL ENGINES, 8-40 h.p., single cylinder, 

slow speed, also gas and paraffin 9-25 h.p.— 
Box 2796. 

LECTRIC Light Generating Plant required, 

complete with accumulators, any condition, 
and slow-speed diesel or paraffin Engines wanted 
urgently.—R. S. & E. (SURBITON), LTD., 8, 
Claremont Road, Surbiton, Surrey (Elmbridge 
5035). 




















SITUATIONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment ercepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 





Vacant 

IRECTOR OF NATIONAL PARKS, SOUTH- 

ERN RHODESIA. Applications are invited 
for the post of Director of National Parks. In 
terms of the National Parks Act, 1949, certain 
areas have been constituted National Parks ‘ for 
the propagation, protection and preservation 
therein of wild animal life, vegetation and objects 
of geological, ethnological, historical or other 
scientific interest for the benefit, advantage and 
enjoyment of the inhabitants of the Colony.” 
The Director will be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the National Parks Act. 

There is a National Parks Advisory Board which 
is responsible for advising the Minister of Internal 
Affairs, in whose Department the Director will 
work, on all matters affecting National Parks. 

The Director’s post will be mostly administra- 
tive. The Director, besides having to deal with 
various departments of the Rhodesian Civil 
Service, will have to plan the general aim of the 
parks, the action required to attain that aim and 
to guide the wardens of the parks in taking that 
action. He will be able, through the National 
Parks Advisory Board, to call upon the various 
technical departments, such as Agriculture, 
Irrigation, Forestry, etc., for scientific advice on 
their particular problems. 

The successful applicant will be appointed at a 
salary of £1,040 on the scale of £1,040 by £36 to 
£1,184 per annum. A cost of living allowance will 
be paid at the rate of £207 per annum on the initial 
salary. The present rate of cost of living allow- 
ances for salaries between £1.051 and £1,200 is 
£212. He will be subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of the Civil Service and will be required to 
pass a medical examination by a Government 
Medical Officer. 

Applications should state the age, nationality 
and marital state of the applicant and should 
contain full details of educational and other 
qualifications, administrative experience and anv 
other relevant information. They should in 
addition state the names and addresses of three 





persons to whom reference may be made_ Certi- 
fied copies of testimonials may also be sub- 
mitted, 

Applications should reach the Secretary. 


Rhodesia House, 429, Strand, London, W.C.2, not 
later than February 18, 1950, 
Canvassing will disqualify applicants. 
ANTED, Middle-aged Married Couple, prefer- 
ably Scots, to run farm house and garden 
and domestic poultry for bachelor farmer in 
Cambridge ’Newmarket district. Furnished or 
unfurnished rooms.—Apply, stating wages, Box 
2307. 
Wanted 
HE SERVANT PROBLEM! Why not import 
a German domestic. State your requirements 
and we will nominate a suitable worker by return. 
—COMPTON JAMES, Axminster, Devon. 


EDUCATIONAL 
GRICULTURAL PUPILS wanting 12 months’ 
first-class practical experience before taking 
technical courses, etc. Large scale attested milk 
production (Ayrshires), rearing of young stock, 
sheep, egg production, battery system, grass 
drving (modern plant), silage, fully mechanised 
arable and ley farming, combine harvester, wheel 
and track laying tractors used. Recreations 
include sea-bathing and squash racauets. Pre- 
mium required. Course to begin early in May. 
—Apnlv bv Februarv 15, 1950, to MAJOR C. W. S. 
RLACKETT, Arbigland Farms, Kirkbean, by 

Dumfries. 

HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2sd. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin) 
and vrospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 

INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate. W 
END now for FREE copy “Secrets of Success- 
ful Writing,.’’ learn how to make money by 
writing stories or articles for the Press.—Write: 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 94, 
Premier House. 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
£5 FOR 1,000 WORDS! Send for details of our 
great story and article competitions for 
new writers. Helpful free lesson and plot guide 
sent without obligation to each applicant, to- 
gether with full particulars of celebrated postal 
courses by world-famous authors in short stcry 
writing, journalism, etc.—SCHOOL OF AUTHOR- 
SHIP. LTD., (CP47), 19, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, 











N OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE 
PARTY ATMOSPHERE pervades GLYNDLEY 
MANOR in its 30 acres of glorious grounds. Own 
produce. Perfect meals. Central heating. Garage. 
Buses Eastbourne 15 minutes. Winter 25/- day. 
Special terms long lets. Weekends to March. 
Friday dinner to Monday breakfast, 3 gns.—Send 
for brochure. GLYNDLEY MANOR, PEVENSEY, 
NEAR EASTBOURNE. ’Phone: Hailsham 83. 
VERY WARM WELCOME for you at Old Mill 
House, suntrap setting by the sea, charmingly 
modernised. Country fare. Pine and fir sheltered 
lawns and tennis court.—East Runton, Norfolk. 
Tel.: Cromer 2047. 
»ATH. PRATT’S HOTEL, SOUTH PARADE. 
Enjoy a sojourn at this delightful hotel amid 
\8th-century environment. Centrally situated 
} minutes Mineral Water Baths, Abbey, etc. Per- 
fect comfort. South aspect. Continental chef. 
Excellent service. Lift. Radiators in all rooms. 
Cellar for discriminating tastes. Sixty rooms. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
APEL COURT. Easter and summer bookings; 
riding, bathing, delightful country walks, 
within easy reach Dover and Folkestone. Day 
rides a_ speciality. Capel Court Gymkhana 
August 9. Terms on _  application.—CAPEL 
COURT, Capel-le-Ferne, Folkestone 346211. 
IRENCESTER. STRATTON HOUSE HOTEL. 
Cotswold charm, country house characteris- 
tics, and the personal interest of the Resident 
Proprietor, are just three reasons for making this 
lovely period house your touring headquarters or 
permanent home in the heart of the Cotswolds. 
Tel. 835. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
‘OTSWOLD COUNTRY CLUB, Brockhampton 
Park, nr. Cheltenham, for your holidays— 
honeymoon or just a break from business. Mag- 
nificent Mansion with modern luxuries. Excel- 
lent food in oak-panelled dining hall. Cocktail 
Huntsman Bar in the capable hands of ‘‘George”’ 
the bar steward. Billiards, tennis, Riding from 
our own stables. H.C. in all rooms. Sprung 
mattresses. Winter terms 25/- per day. Summer 
terms 30/- per day. Write for Brochure B. 
ARTMOUTH, DEVON. NORTON PARK. 
Delightful whatever the season. Country 
house environment; central heating; English, 
French and American cooking. And, in season, 
salmon fishing, sailing, swimming. Generous 
terms “¥* winter residents.—Write, MAJOR AND 
MRS. T.S. WARNER. Tel. 65. Ashley Courtenay 
rec eter 
ETACHED Furnished Cottage and Furnished 
Bungalow to let as from February 1, in hotel 
grounds, enjoying all hotel amenities to include 
luncheon and dinner in the hotel. Also private 
suites and other accommodation. Spacious 
grounds, own garden produce.—Please apply: 
SECRETARY, Elcot Park Hotel and Country 
Club, Kintbury, Berks. Tel.: Kintbury 76. 
OWN DEVON WAY. Natural beauty. histori 
charm, especially with the DEER PARK 
HOTEL, HONITON, as your base. Home farm: 
attested Jersey herd. 25 acres providing tennis, 
squash, 18-hole putting course, 3 miles first-class 
trout fishing. Good food, bountiful cellar. Bil- 
liards. Tel. 64. Astley Courtenay recommended. 


AST HILL HOUSE HOTEL, Charminster, Dor- 
chester, mile and a half from town centre. 
Super luxury, food. warmth, 8 to 14 gens. per 
week. Write for brochure.—Tel.: Dorchester 210. 


NGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE LODGE 
HOTEL. for residence or a break from respon- 
sibilities. Convenient for Ascot (4 miles), Wind- 
sor, Staines, Virginia Water. Riding and golf in 
vicinity. Beautiful gardens; good food. Feham 
Station buses and Green Line coaches pass door. 
Tel.: Egham 197. Ashley Courtenay recommended, 
ELFORD RIVER. Visit this unspoilt deep-sea 
inlet in early spring when the fascinating 
scenery is at its best. MR. and MRS. ANTHONY 
MYERS welcome you to TREWINCE COUNTRY 
HOUSE HOTEL, Port Navas, Nr. Falmouth, 
where good food abounds. Tel.: Constantine 268. 
ARSHWOOD MANOR PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Bettiscombe-by-Bridport, Dorset. Comfort- 
able country house, central heating. home pro- 
duce. Winter terms - ens. a week inclusive. 


ULLION, S. Cornwall. POLDHU HOTEL. 

Overlooking sea and sandy bathing cove. 
Near Mullion (18-hole) Golf Course. Hard tennis, 
billiards. Own farm, quality cooking. Discrimi- 
nating people will enioy the pleasant atmosphere 
of this Hotel. _Tel. 339. 


SWOUAY. TREGURRIAN HOTEL, WATER- 
GATE BAY. Terms: March to May 4 to 5ens., 
June 6 ens., July 7 gns., Aug. to Sept. 8 ens. 
Children under 9 half price.—Particulars, write 
Prop. or ’phone St. Mawgan 280 
EIGATE near. Gracious old-time living in 
lovely and beautifully furnished Tudor Man- 
sion. Own farm and garden produce. Central 
heating. basins (h. and c.). pas. lift. gravel soil. 
32 acres. bus, garages.—HARTSFIELD, Betch- 
worth. Tel.: Betchworth 2343. 
IMMOUTH for winter residence. The TORBAY 
HOTEL offers perfect cuisine and every 
comfort. Central heating. Lift all floors. Inclu- 
sive terms from 6} gens. Personal management. 
Tel.: Sidmouth 90. 
HE loveliest spot in the I.0.W. Where winter 
is warmer—in a delightful cottage of your 
own with private bath and toilet (and sitting room 
if required). Central heating, hot and cold water. 
telephone in all rooms: full licensed hotel ameni- 
ties and service. Inclusive charge from 6 ens. 
per person ner week.—Write for leaflet, Manager, 
“FARRINGFORN.” Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
*Phone: Freshwater 312. 


TH PALACE HOTEL, TORQUAY. Why not 
snend winter at the Palace? Devon, with its 
equable climate. is attractive all the winter, and 
the Palace Hotel, with its well-known ‘‘country 
house”? atmosphere. is uneaualled for its cuisine, 
service and Juxurious appointments. Tennis, 
dancing, squash, golf, cinema are other amenities 
for your enjoyment included in the ‘‘all-in” 
terms.—Manager: GEORGE CONQUEST. Tel. 
2271. 


























HOTELS AND GUESTS—contd. 
SCOTLAND 
SLE OF SKYE. ULLINISH LODGE. Pleasant 
modernised 18th-century house overlookirg 
Loch Bracadale. Grouse and rough shootin 
River, loch and sea fishing. Licensed. 
ALLOWAY. SOUTHWICK HOUSE, Kirkcu - 
brightshire. On Solway shore. Bathing, sa))- 
ing, golf, fishing. Unspoilt walks, woods. Wid 
flowers, sea birds. Bus service. Licerised. 


HE ISLAND OF MULL. WESTERN ISLIS 

HOTEL, TOBERMORY. This hotel is oprn 
all the year round. It is ideally situated, ove’. 
looking Tobermory Bay and the Sound of Mu |, 
Recreations in their seasons include golf, tenn’ :, 
river, loch and sea fishing, rough shooting, de r 
stalking, delightful walks, boating and shc t 
cruises. The hotel itself has every modern cor :- 
fort including a Vita-glass sun lounge and brig) t 
cocktail bar, and is centrally heated. The cuisi) e 
is excellent.—Write for brochure or telepho: e 
Tobermory 12. 

CHANNEL | ISLANDS 














JERSEY. Large Country Residence overlooki: g 
famous bay. Reasonable and soigne. 
Brochure from W. M. SEWELL, The Mour ., 
Bouley Bay. 








FRANCE — 


ARIS. Hotel Commodore, 12, Bouleva 4 
Haussmann. First class. 200 rooms wi h 
private bath from £1/3/- to £1/14/- per day. Le:s 
10 per cent. for ‘‘Country Life’’ readers fron 
November 1 to March 31. 
SPAIN _ 


AJORCA. Guests welcomed, srrall villi; 
simple, quiet, sunny: inclusive terms 4 ers, 


weekly.—9, Paultons St., London, S.W.3. 
= TRAVEL 


200K NOW for. your holiday al atrced. Pour is 

stretch further in Fnglish-run Farmhovee in 
Portugal. Reasonable charges, excellent hcrre- 
produce, and all comforts.—H. BEAMISH, 
Portalegre, Portugal. 

ANAL CRUISING CO., LTD., Stone, Staffs., 

have cruisers for 2-6 people. Lovely scenery. 
Wide choice of routes. Houseboat with motor boat 


FoR 2 only | £50 you can make a 15-day tour (£30 
additional spending money permitted) of the 
Italian Lakes Como, Maggiore, and Garda, inclu- 
eive of train reservations, 2nd class travel, meals 
gn route, and 12 nights in excellent hotels. Sug- 
sestions for other delightful spring and summer 
holidays are contained in ‘‘Italy 1950.’" Write for 
it to-day. Consult your Travel Agent, or CIT- 
Italian Railways. Call at 66-68, Haymarket, 
$.W.1. ’Phone: WHI. 3682-3-4. Write: Travel 
Director, CIT, 25, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 

TALY. Guests received in lovely Manor 

House. 2500 lira per day. Every comfort.—CA’ 
NIGRA, Miasino, Lago d'Orta. 























Motorways have pleasure in announcing i 
that their Fscorted Luxury Tcvrs will te | 


operated by the new fleet of British Motcr Pull- 
mans (21 individval armchair seats). Regular 
departures to Italian Lakes, Rceme, Naples, 
Venice, Florence, French and Italian Rivieras, 
Paris, Switzerland, Austrian Tyrol, Germany. 
Rhine, Black Forest, Oberammergau, the glorious 
Dolomites, Spain, Madrid, Seville, Granada, 
Barcelona, Scandinavia, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Oslo, Belgium and Holland. Tours of 15 days or 
longer, London back to London, frcm 68 ens. 
inclusive—no train travel. ‘‘See Furore frem an 
Armchair."” Write for beautifully illustrated 
brochure ‘‘CL.’,-—-MOTORWAYS (Overseas). LTD., 
71, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. Tel.: 
7123-6, and Agents. 


WITZERLAND. Winter and summer r sports in 
delightful Alpine resort. Currency assured- 
Terms reduced. Brochure.—C. B. WILMOT, 
ALLISTONE, Chalet Bon Accueil, Chateau-d'Ovx, 
OOK’S MOTOR COACH TOURS in France, 
Switzerland, Italy (Holy Year in Rome), 
Austria, Germany (Passion Play at Oberammrr- 








gau), Spain, Belgium and Luxembourg. Escorted | 


throughout. Luxury Motor Coaches. 9 Days’ 
Holiday 44 gns.. 14 Davs’ Holiday from 55 gns — 
Call or write: THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Det. 








HOL/29c/SS, Berkeley Sq., London, W.1; or 
Branches. 
RESTAURANT 

TEAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT serve g: cd 

food and wine in quiet and civilised s \r- 

roundings. Oren for morning coffee. lunch, : 14 
tea.—196. Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

- 





GARDENING 


ASPARAGUS. Giant Emperor, large andes y 
8-year crowns supplied March or April, dc en 
10/6 including carriage and careful pack &. 
or 
D 





Green Globe Artichokes, delivery spring, 6 
21/-.-—Catalogue on reovest from FALKLA 
DEWEY, F.R.H.S., Burghfield, Berkshire. 
LUE HYDRANGEAS, ‘“‘Ingleton Wood” F .e 
Hydrangeas. 
stock in over 30 finest varieties, grown outd: "s 
by a svecialist, ensuring hardiness and vig: ‘Tr. 
Descrptive list with cultvral instructions, d. 
—BEAUCHAMP CLARK, Mersham, Kent. 
ARDENS designed and constructed, altere © 
renovated, by expert staff. in any local ¥ 
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Shrubs and plants from our own extensive ? 
series.—JOHN WATERFR, SONS & CRISP, L’ ) 
Landscane Derartment, The Floral Mile, Twy! “4 
Berks. Tel.: Wargrave 294-995. 


LIVESTOCK 

DULLETS reared outdoors the McMaster * °¥ 

mean strong, healthy birds. Order rn ¥ 
8'9 weeks Br.L. x L.S. Pullets from March 8, 6& 
each: Br. L. x L.S. d‘o Cockerels, 30/- per 0. 
Carriage paid. Boxes free.—D. MCMASTER / ‘D 
CO., Mount Bures Hall, Bures, Suffolk. 1 
Bures 351/2. 


COUNTRY LIFE COPIES 


For Sale 











OUNTRY LIFE.” complete 7 years 1943-1 9: 7 


separate veers or t. 
Car vis 


perfect condition: 
Best offers.—HODGKINS, Tregarthen, 
Bay, Cornwall. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By order of the Trustees of the late A. A. Vlasto, Esq. 


BADGEMORE, HENLEY-ON-THAMES 








About 1 mile from station, churches and shops. 


The Georgian-style Resi- 
dence, was erected under 
the supervision of an 
eminent architect in 1939, 
of red brick, regardless 
of expense. 
It stands in a park about 300 
feet up facing due South, and 
the well-arranged accommo- 
dation is all on two floors. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 
principal and 4 staff bed- 
rooms, 6 bathrooms. Com- 
plete domestic offices with 
butler’s flat, with bathroom. 
Central heating throughout. 
Main electric light, power, gas 
and water. Modern drainage. 





Stabling and garage with flats over,’each with bathroom. Lodge and head gardener’s house. 
The grounds have an old-world setting and are studded with some fine trees. Hard tennis court, lawns, walled kitchen garden, orangery. 
HOME FARM with farmhouse, excellent range of T.T. buildings and about 96 acres (let). 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 124 ACRES 
Joint Agents : Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Henley-on-Thames, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


KENT AND SURREY BORDERS 


Adjoining Commons—25 miles from London. 
Magnificent position 500 feet up, facing due South with panoramic views to the Ashdown Forest. 


A Residence, the 
original part of which is 
about 200 years old. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 
principal and 5 staff bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen 
with Aga cooker. Oil fuel 
central heating. Main electric 
light and power. Spring 
water supply (main avail- 
able). Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garages. 3 or 
5 cottages available. 
Farm buildings. 








Most attractive garden. Fernden hard tennis court, also grass tennis court. Orchards. Kitchen garden. Parkland and woodland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 43 ACRES 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (23,852) 





SURREY-SUSSEX-HANTS BORDERS 4 MILES SOUTH OF HORSHAM 
Magnificent views. Excellent train service to London. 300 feet up, facing South, with fine views to the Downs. 


ae 









= : ee 


AN ATTRACTIVE COMFORTABLE MODERN HOUSE 











‘ WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating through- n ; . 
out. Main electric light and water. Cesspool drainage. Garage for 2. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electric 
Stabling for 2. light, power and water. Stabling and garage. 
4-bedroomed cottage. Cowhouses for 6. 2 superior cottages with bathrooms (in service occupation). Well- 
Attractive gardens and grounds. Pasture, arable and woodland. timbered grounds, walled kitchen garden, orchard, pasture and arable 
IN ALL 39), ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD,£10,000 land, and about 10 acres of woodland. 
Or with 49 acres and small farmery (cowhouses for 13), £11,000. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 44 ACRES AND 2 COTTAGES 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.i. (33,191) 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (23,702) 
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(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. “Getterten Ween Lenten” 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 | maveam 3s16/7 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 








By direction of Lt.-General C. M. P. Durnford, C.B., C.I.E. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COTSWOLDS 


380 feet up. Kemble Main Line Station 7 miles. Cirencester 10 miles. Gloucester 15 miles 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


. Cheltenham 18 miles. 


A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF GEORGIAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


6/8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, lounge hall, modern offices. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, 
MAIN WATER AVAILABLE, 
GARAGE FOR 3. STABLE. GREENHOUSE. 
COTTAGE, 
10°, ACRES 


Auction March 9, 1950 (unless sold) at Cirencester 
at 2.30 p.m. 





Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) 
Solicitors: Messrs. FLETCHER, NAPPER & CO., 13, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 





CORNERWAYS In a well-known small town 
LEE COMMON, GT. MISSENDEN BETWEEN OXFORD AND CHELTENHAM 
CHARMING LITTLE COTTAGE RESIDENCE FINE OLD COTSWOLD RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
Modernised, Beye 3/4 “es 
‘ nti P - . ting rooms, 10 bedrooms 
2 reception and garden bathrooms. Main electri- 
room, 5 bedrooms, bath, et. rT ag vy 
Main water and electricity. oa aa ae 
2 garages ens. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
and delightful garden. of 1', ACRES 
nearly Recently carried on as a 


high-class _ private hotel, 
with club _ registration. 
ONE ACRE (Outbuildings converted 
accordingly). 





For sale by Auction (unless sold privately) at the Rose and Crown Hotel, 
Great Mi den, on Wed day, March 8, 1950, at 3.0 o’clock, by JACKSON- 
STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel. Mayfair 3316/7). 


For Sale privately, with immediate possession, or Auction in March. Price 
£9,000, open to offer. 
Agonts: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS (Cir ti 


) 
Messrs. CHAS. C. CASTLE & SON, 2, Regent aiecck, Fe Mog (Folio 10458) 


CHICHESTER HARBOUR 


Outskirts of a favoured village. 
THE CHARMING SMALL GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE. ROSE COTTAGE, BOSHAM, NEAR CHICHESTER 














Lounge, dining room, 8 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
Small formal gardens. 


Vacant Possession. 


Auction at Chichester (unless previously sold), 


Wednesday, February 15, 1950. 





Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester. (Tel. 2633/4) 











™ AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 48, CURZON STREET, 
Tel. GROsvenor 3121 e MAYFAIR 
(3 lines) 


LONDON, W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX 
OXON. Horsham, with good train service, under 4 miles. WILTS. 
Half a mile from village and station ; Oxford 5 miles. A SMALL RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER Between Melksham and Devizes. 
Constructed with old materials and containing every 
AN EARLY GEORGIAN STONE-BUILT | Or up-to-date conveniences A PICTURESQUE 


FARMHOUSE 


modernised and forming a comfortable residence. 


HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE DATING 
FROM THE XVith CENTURY 
6 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 2 WELL-FITTED 
BATHROOMS, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, AND AN 
ANNEXE OF STUDIO BEDROOM, BATHROOM, 
AND KITCHENETTE. 


4 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, BATHROOM, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, HALL AND KITCHEN. 
Fitted basins. Main electricity. 

All main services; central heating. 

GARAGE AND PLEASANT WALLED GARDENS, 
WITH PADDOCK, IN ALL 


21, ACRES PRICE £8,500 


GARAGE, STABLING, COWSHED FOR 6, CALF PEN 
AND OTHER USEFUL BUILDINGS 


Simply disposed gardens and grounds with orchard, two 
paddocks, extending to about 





An adjoining mixed dairy and arable farm, with good 


buildings (let at £300 per annum) could also be had making ROOM, FINE LARGE TOUNGE. RIVCHEN (WITH 12 ACRES PRICE £8,200 
a total area of AGA COOKER) 
Electric light; central heating. An additional 14 acres adjoining can be rented, if required 
87 ACRES GARAGE AND PLAYROOM making in all 
— en ae ey ee ee Natural woodland garden with small stream, in all 26 ACRES 
Shooting anc Ss Zz C eC operty. 4 
wii oe aetrict. ; : 9 ACRES PRICE £9,000 _ 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (An extra 6 aces woodland available if required) 


Inspected and recommended by WINKWoRTH & Co., | Agents: WINKworRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London 
(Tel. GRO 3121) 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (GRO 3121). W.1. (Tel.: GRO 3121). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ADJOINING WALTON 


— 


Close to well known vantage point with panoramic views. London 20 miles. 


A unique modern charac- 
ter house, built regard- 
less of cost in Tudor style. 


700 feet up in_ rural 
wooded surroundings. 


2-3 reception rooms, 9 bed. 
and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, attics. Central 
heating. Main — electric 
light, power, gas and water. 


BEDFORD 6 MILES 


On edge of village with good "bus service. 


Attractive 400-year-old 
thatched cottage, having 
many period features. 
2 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Mod- 
ern kitchen. Main elec- 
tricity. Good water supply. 
Garage. 
4-roomed bungalow 
with bathroom. 
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Garage for 4 cars with Attractive garden, having 
excellent flat above. frontage to the River Ouse. 
First-class Cottage. In all 3, Acre. 





Charming well timbered gardens with extensive lawns, lily pools, rose garden, orchard, 
kitchen garden with complete range of glass, and woodland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 15 ACRES (or less by arrangement). 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (45,324) 


SOUTH CORNWALL NEWMARKET ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
Between Polperro and Looe, 3 minutes from sea. 1 mile from town centre. Fine position 2 miles from the coast. 


Stud Farm or Racing Establishment 7 
with about 81 acres in ring fence. 


60 loose boxes, stallion and foaling boxes, large 
useful outbuildings. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A LOW FIGURE 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, (45,540) 





FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





barn, 

Paddocks fenced with posts and rails’ 

Well-built house with 2 reception rooms, 
bathroom, main services. 


4 be sdrooms, 


For Sale Freehold as a whole or would be divided to 
exclude the house. 


Further details from Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and = Messrs. 
OSMOND E. GRIFFITHS, Newmarket. (45,443) 








EIRE. CORK 5 MILES 


MODERNISED GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 





A LUXURIOUSLY MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 
4 reception rooms, well-appointed offices, 10 bedrooms, 3 


A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


bathrooms. Central heating. Main electric light. Estate 

water supply. Modern drainage. Garage. 

Modern bungalow and 2 cottages, each with 
bathroom and main electric light. 

Attractive gardens, including terrace, tennis lawn, walled 
kitchen and flower gardens, 2 orchards and grassland. 
About 12 acres. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD as a whole or would be divided. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 

20, Hanover Square, W.1. (41,697) 


Studio. 


3 reception, 4 principal bed., 
Central heating. Main electric light. 
Stabling. Garage for 2. 


3 staff rooms, 2 bathrooms 
Good water supply. 
Attractive gardens and grounds’ 
ABOUT 45 ACRES 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
with plate and linen. Servants by arrangement. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 





20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F.10,651) 





Built of brick, with tiled roof. 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


heating. All main services, 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
Servants’ quarters. Central 
Garage with chauffeur’s room. 
2 first-rate cottages. 
Well timbered gardens delightfully disposed. Productive 
kitchen garden and paddock. About 44 acres. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD with or without cottages 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (22,136) 





MAYfair 3771 


Telegrams: 
(10 lines ) 


‘Galleries, Wesdo, London"’ 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 

















Telegrams: 


“Nicholas, Reading” 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 


Reading 4441/2 
REGent 0293/3377 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 188: 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





An unusual opportunity. 
SULHAMSTEAD, BERKSHIRE 


In unspoilt Sulhamstead within 7} miles of Reading (with its excellent service of — » London in 45 minutes) and 10 miles of Newbury. Half-hourly bus service within 7 minutes’ walk, 
heale Station 2 miles. 


A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED TUDOR COTTAGE 
Modernised and exquisitely furnished with valuable antiques regardless of cost. 


IT CONTAINS’A SMALL ENTRANCE HALL WITH RADIATOR, A MOST ATTRACTIVE LOUNGE (FORMERLY 2 ROOMS) 20 ft. 6 in. 
OPEN BRICK FIREPLACE, WELL-APPOINTED KITCHEN, ETC., 3 BEDROOMS, TILED BATHROOM. 


x 14 ft. 6 in. WITH LARGE 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MODERN DRAINAGE, 
GARAGE. STOREHOUSE. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. AMPLE WATER SUPPLY PUMPED BY ELECTRICITY. 


The garden, which is JUST OVER 1 ACRE, is wonderfully stocked with flowers, tulips, roses, choice flowering shrubs, soft fruits and includes a small orchard. 


PRICE FREEHOLD “AS IT STANDS’’ £9,500, OR £6,500 WITHOUT THE CONTENTS 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading and London. 





MAPLEDURHAM, OXON 


Reading 2 miles. 


London 45 minutes. 


PRICE FREEHOLD €7,500 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS WITH FLAT OVER. 
A VERY WELL BUILT 

RESIDENCE WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS OF 

3 ACRES 
in beautiful and secluded situation on the crest 
of a hill overlooking the Thames Valley. 

RIVER FRONTAGE. 
Approached by private drive. 
LIGHT 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN WATER, ELECTRIC AND 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
fine oak panelled lounge (27 ft. by 20 ft.), 
gent’s cloakroom. 


GAS. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Modern equipped domestic offices. 





Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 6222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 


SUSSEX 


14 miles north of Eastbourne, 7 miles from Heathfield. 
THE ATTRACTIVE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 











*BUCKSTEEP MANOR,”’ WITH VACANT, POSSESSION 


NEAR DALLINGTON 


now used as a Bloodstock Stud Farm, but 
easily adaptable to a dairy farm. 


Subject to service and other tenancies of 
cottages. 
For Sale privately or by Auction at the St. 


James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, as a whole 
or in 2 Lots, on Wednesday, March 1, 1950. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


7 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. 
Solicitors: 

Messrs. BLUNDELL, BAKER & CO., 


32, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 


35 LOOSE BOXES 
FARMERY BUILDINGS, 8 COTTAGES. 
86-ACRE MIXED FARM. 
IN ALL 180 ACRES 


Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 








BY ORDER OF THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


“THE AQUITANIA’’ 


NOW LYING AT THE NEW DOCK, SOUTHAMPTON 
SALE BY AUCTION OF 


FURNITURE, ETC. 


INCLUDING DINING TABLES AND CHAIRS, EASY CHAIRS AND SETTEES, WRITING AND CARD TABLES, CHESTS OF DRAWERS, 
DRESSING CHESTS, ABOUT 3,000 BUNK MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, CATERING AND ENGINEERING STORES. 


HAMPTON & SONS 
WILL SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION IN NO. 108 SHED, SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS, ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1950, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS AT 11 O'CLOCK. 


ON VIEW, THURSDAY, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 10, 11, FROM 10 A.M. TO 4 P.M. 
ADMITTANCE TO DOCKS BY CATALOGUE ONLY (3/- each), from the Auctioneers, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE AND 9 ACRES BERKSHIRE 


In favourite district only 37 miles London, adjoining famous golf course. 











NORFOLK (between Norwich and the Coast). THIS CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
~ 
with beautifully decorated \ 
3 reception rooms, and fitted interior. sX 
7 bedrooms, bathroom. Two floors only, 7 bed- gggee J 


rooms (basins), dressing 

room, 3 bathrooms, 3 recep- 

tion rooms,  chauffeur’s 
room. 


Partial central heating, 
Co.'s electric light. 


GARAGE. COTTAGE, ! j 
. —— ae Central heating throughout. 
GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. : 
; Main E.L. and water. 
Matured gardens and Aga. Built-in cupboards. 
grounds, walled kitchen Parquet floors. 


garden, pastureland, etc. 








DOUBLE GARAGE. 











PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
: : Delightfully laid out and well stocked gardens of about 2 ACRES i 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. . ’s, S.W.1. (E.45619 . : $ 
ee ree Coes per Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (B.44896) 
ELSTREE, aad ERTS Tastefully and just redecorated. i 
About 450 ft. up with uninterrupted view. ' 
‘ <ienacenpeinn SURREY, WOKING ; 
Architect designed, long low-built modern residence 4 
“RIDGEWAY,” Woodcock Hill Sylvan setting. Delightful views. 1 mile station (30 minutes Waterloo), near golf courses. 3 
s ‘itiieess CHARMING MODERN «44° > H 
Planned on two floors. RESIDENCE my Ae Go =a 5 
7 Lounge, dining room, sun d 

















loggia, 6 bedrooms, bath- Hall with cloakroom. ‘| 
dressing room, bathroom 3 reception, sun lounge, : 
and offices. 7 bed. and dressing rooms, 3 
2 bathrooms, modern 
Main services. offices, ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 
GARAGES 2 CARS. Main services. 
NEARLY 2 ACRES well Central heating. 
, , laid out gardens and DOUBLE GARAGE. 
= = ae sad ee as ol grounds. Greenhouse, outbuildings. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION, MARCH 1 NEXT Delightful gardens and grounds on south-western slope, about 134 ACRES 
Solicitors: Messrs. CARPENTERS, 26, The Broadway, Mill Hill. Joint Auctioneers: £9,850 FREEHOLD 
HAMPTON & SONS in conjunction with DUDLEY A. JARRETT, A.A.L.P.A., Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
52, The Broadway, Mill Hill, N.W.7. . (8.31209) 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
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REQGent 


se OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





NORTH DORSET 
Near a village convenient for Sturminster Newton, Temple- 
combe and Gillingham. Hunting with Blackmore Vale and 
Portman. 
A DELIGHTFUL STONE BUILT RESIDENCE 
Standing on high ground commanding magnificent 
views. 





3 reception rooms, billiard room, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE OF 7 ROOMS 
Garage, stabling, farm buildings. 

Easily maintained pleasure gardens, walled kitchen garden 
with an abundance of fruit and 3 paddocks of fine 
pasture, in all 
ABOUT 14 ACRES 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH 7 ACRES ONLY 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,801) 





BERKSHIRE 
Situate in a quiet secluded position in Pangbourne and 
convenient for station and buses to all parts. 
ANATTRACTIVE WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
Erected by a builder for his own occupation and 
containing high quality workmanship. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main Services. Large Garage. 
Matured gardens, with extensive kitchen garden, in all 
ABOUT 11, ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,250 





WILTS, NEAR DEVIZES 
Situate some 250 ft. above sea level, on a slope of a hill with 
sand subsoil. 
An Attractive Half-timbered House, Part 16th 
Century 
With hall, 3 reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms (some 
with fitted basins h. and c.), bathroom. 
Main electricity. 

GARAGE. RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS 
Pleasure garden, kitchen garden, orchard and 2 PAD- 
DOCKS OF EXCELLENT PASTURE in all 
About 12 acres. 

? FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


(Note.—A further 14 acres adjoining may be taken on an 
annual tenancy if required.) 





Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,796) 
KINGSWOOD 
Delightfully situate in one of the best parts of this favourite 
locality. 


A PICTURESQUE MODERN SMALL HOUSE 





In excellent decorative order throughout and 
extremely well planned. 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, model kitchen. 
Brick-built Garage. 
Charming and tastefully displayed gardens entirely 
secluded, with lawns, flower beds, lovely water garden, 
orchard, ete., in all 
ABOUT 1', ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Owner’s 


Main Services. 





MILFORD-ON-SEA 
Beautifully situate only a few minutes’ walk of the sea and 
within a short distance of excellent yachting facilities. 


A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 





Brick built, in splendid order and having well- 
planned accommodation. 
2 reception, 5 bedroonts, bathroom. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 


Attractively displayed garden including lawns, flower beds 
and borders, ornamental walls, etc., in all 
About 11, acres. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


(Note.—A small bungalow could be purchased in addition if 
desired.) 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,565) 





BETWEEN CANTERBURY AND FOLKESTONE 
Situate in a pretty village, standing well back from the road 
and having well planned accommodation on two floors. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Having lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Garage. Timber-built Playroom. 


Matured gardens extending in all to 
ABOUT '. ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 














Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,788) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,635) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,781) 
3, MOUNT ST., GROsvenor 
LONDON, W.1. 1032-33 








BUCKS.—ADJOINING GOLF COURSE—30 MINUTES PADDINGTON 


BEAUTIFUL TUDOR RESIDENCE OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 








Carefully restored and modernised at a very great expense. Luxuriously appointed and in faultless order, leaving absolutely nothing to be desired. 6 best bedrooms, dressing room, 


5 bathrooms, charming lounge 51 ft. by 17 ft. approx., 3 other reception rooms. 
doors. Main electric light and water. Central heating. Garages, stabling, cottage and outbuildings. 
Large orchard, paddock, etc. IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 


Separate staff accommodation (4 bed., bath.), up-to-date offices. Fine polished oak floors and oak 
FINE OLD TITHE BARN 100 ft. long. Delightful gardens. Swimming pool. 
FREEHOLD £14, OFFER 


OR NEA 


Highly recommended from personal knowledge by the Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





BETWEEN BANBURY AND WARWICK 


Delightfully situated over 300 ft. above sea level. Views across the Vale of Kineton. Main line station 2} miles. 


| ie ‘ee, 





14 ACRES. 


ei UNUSUALLY FINE STONE-BUILT 

: MANOR HOUSE 

DATING FROM THE TUDOR PERIOD 
In splendid order with all up-to-date con- 
veniences. 9 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, complete up-to-date 
offices. Main electricity. Central heating. 
Company’s water. EXCELLENT STABLING, 
GARAGES, MODERNISED COTTAGE and 

other useful outbuildings. 


. Delightful inexpensive gardens; arable and 
: grass land; inSall about 





FREEHOLD £13,500 


Warmly recommended by Sole Agents : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 





RURAL HERTS—NR. CHIPPERFIELD 


DISTINCTIVE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 





Most perfectly appointed, in first-class order. 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception, loggia, sun balcony. Central 
heating. Main services. Double garage (heated), workshop, 
laboratory, lodge. Matured and well-stocked gardens. 
Grassland, in all about 
16 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778 
25, MOUNT: ST., GROSVENOR SO:, Wi. 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





BETWEEN 
FOLKESTONE AND ASHFORD 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 
PROPERTY 

17th century residence, extensively 

modernised at considerable expense. 9 bed and dressing 

rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall. 

Main water and electricity. Good outbuildings, including 


In splendid situation, 


self-contained flat over stabling. Double garage, loose 
boxes, ete. New Skid greenhouse with electric heaters, 
3 other greenhouses. Modern detached cottage and 


ABOUT 24 ACRES of gardens and paddocks. 
Freehold for Sale Privately at a Reduced Price or by 
9g in the Spring 
Joint Sole Agents: W. FINN & SONS, C anterbury (Tel. 
4491), and te E Wisahers & SONS, 

W.1. (Tel. Grosvenor 1553). 





(D. 2064. ) 





HAMPSHIRE 
Unspoilt country between Winchester and Alton. 
ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER HOUSE 
with 
6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEP- 
TION ROOMS, SERVAN’ rs, WING. 





BERKSHIRE 


Close to village and 10 miles from Reading. 


A VALUABLE T.T. AND ATTESTED FARM WITH 
ATTRACTIVE PERIOD FARMHOUSE 
CONTAINING 4/6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 

2 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

NEW BUNGALOW AND 3 OTHER COTTAGES 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


Excellent range of modern farmbuildings, including a new 
cowhouse for 30 and implement shed. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


207 ACRES 


Inspected and yogg en nded by GEORGE TROLLOPE AND 
Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.4573.) 





LEICESTERSHIRE 


Outskirts of village. 











SURREY 


Lovely position 30 minutes south of London. 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Erected in the Georgian style. In excellent order through- 
out. 5 principal bedrooms, 3 staff rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
lounge, 2 reception rooms, domestic offices. Central 
heating throughout. All main services. Modern drainage. 
Telephone. Two garages and delightful garden with grass 
tennis court. IN ALL 4 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 


For Sale Privately or by Auction in the spring. 
Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, as above. (D.1457) 





ISLE OF WIGHT 
FRESHWATER—YARMOUTH 


On high ground with extensive views across the Solent and 
also embracing Tennyson Down. 
CHALE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, servants’ 
sitting room. Main electricity. Garages. Stabling. 
Attractive grounds of 334 ACRES with lawns, orchard 
and paddock. FREEHOLD £8,000. 


Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (C.3508) 














CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS WITH GARAGE AND EAST ANGLIA 
STABLING (7 LOOSE BOXES Hunting with Quere and akhaetone Near main line station and market towns. 
Gardens and grounds of Excellent views. DAIRY FARM, 120 ACRES, WITH FIRST-CLASS 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE FOR SALE AT VERY RESIDENCE 
ABOUT 11 ACRES REASONABLE PRICE F nee ; 
s ’ 6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, | 5 cottages, T.T. buildings, with all up-to-date appliances. 
with tennis court, orchard, paddocks, ete. MAIN SERVICES. GOOD RANGE OF OUTBUILDINGS. i 
GARAGES. For Sale lock, stock and barrel, including pedigree 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, LAWNS, ORCHARD, ETC. herd and immediate Possession. 
IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES (PART LET) Inspected by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
Owner's Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above (3523) | Further details of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons. (C.6854) Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. (A.5298) 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
REGent 2481 


40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. 


L. MERCER & CO. 





A MINIATURE COUNTRY ESTATE 


Sussex. 


2 miles from the coast. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF MANOR HOUSE TYPE 





In unique situation, with lovely views. Beauti- 
fully modernised at consider ible expense. Few, 
but large rooms; every conceivable labour- 


saving device. 
2 FINE RECEPTION, 5 BEDS., 2 BATHS. 
MAINS. 

PICTURESQUE GEORGIAN SECONDARY 
RESIDENCE (2 RECEPTION, 3 BEDS., 
BATH). 

ENTRANCE LODGE, 


siemens BUT INEXPENSIVE 
ARDENS. 


HOME FARM ate U a TO-DATE T.T. 
BUILDING 

(electric light and cain rT laid on) 

43 ACRES, ALL IN HAND 


Further land available. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE JUST IN MARKET 


F. L. MERCER & Co., 


40, Piccadilly, 


W.1. REGent 2481. 


SUSSEX, SOUTH OF TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS 


Just over 1 hour London, 


3 miles station, 





16th-CENTURY HOUSE IN RURAL POSITION 
Modernised and in first-class order. 

3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water. 

“Aga.’’ Own electricity. Garage. Outbuildings. 5 acres 


valuable orchards (average net income £350-400_p.a.) 
7 ACRES. £6,750 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481 





WEST SURREY, Near GODALMING 


On high ground with fine views, near bus, 2 miles station 


50 mins. London. 





MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


Built for owner's occupation. Well planned and fitted. 
4 bed., 1 dressing, 2 baths., lounge hall, 3 rec. rooms. All 
main services. Central heating. 2 garages. Cottage. 
Pretty garden and rough grass. 
2', ACRES. £7,500 


F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 





DORSET 


8 miles coast at Sandbanks and Poole Harbour. 





Quiet and secluded position he south with extensive 
WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE OF MODERN 
ESIGN 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
5 BEDROOMS” (4 FITTED BASINS), BATHROOM. 
MAINS. GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
Garden, orchard, ete. 
3', ACRES. £7,250 
MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


F. L. REGent 2481. 





SUFFOLK, NEAR IPSWICH 


On the borders of Constable's country. 





ENCHANTING TUDOR HOUSE 
With fine oak beams and panelling. Carefully restored and 
luxuriously appointed. 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms 
bathroom. Main services. Garage. Delightful garden and 
grounds, useful paddock. 
£7,500 WITH 7 ACRES 


F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel. REGent 2481. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


QROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





CENTRE OF THE WARWICKSHIRE 


On the fringe of an attractive village. Bus route near. 


STONE BUILT TUDOR MANOR 
HOUSE 


Modernised and completely up to date with 
main electricity and water and central heating. 


Contains: 


FINE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
9-10 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, CLOAK- 
ROOM, DRYING ROOM AND CONVE- 


NIENT OFFICES. 





MODERNISED COTTAGE 
6 good loose boxes,.and other older stabling, 
ranged around a yard. 
GARAGES FOR 4 CARS. 

MESS ROOM AND 2 LIVING ROOMS 
with plans approved for conversion into another 
cottage, 

Matured grounds and paddocks. 


ABOUT 14 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Further details from CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





SOUTH SOMERSET—DEVON BORDERS 


MODERNISED EARLY 18TH-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE IN 30 ACRES PARK WITH TWO MILES OF TROUT FISHING AND SHOOTING OVER 500 ACRES 


THE DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 
is equipped with electric light, ample gravita- 
tion water and thoroughly up-to-date oil-fired 
central heating, and comprises large hall, 
8 other reception rooms, billiard room and 
convenient offices, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms andfattics. A wing can be used 
as a cottage without structural work. 


ONE COTTAGE INCLUDED. 
OTHERS AVAILABLE. 
MODERN FARMERY. 


GOOD STABLING AND GARAGING 





Lovely old grounds with fine timber, stream 
and fish ponds. Hard and grass tennis courts. 


Walled kitchen garden and park of 30 acres. 
OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


In addition and available if required are 
TWO GOOD FARMS 


each of over 100 acres, let to old-standing 
tenants. 
Also 


about 50 acres of woods providing valuable 
protection and excellent shooting. 


Adjoining shooting is leased and can be 








‘ Losi : 3 taken over. 
The whole Estate of about 300 Acres for sale. Or Manor House and Park (in hand) would be sold separately. 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 
seme FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. sede 
. grams: 
E | 
9344/5/6/7/8 (Established 1788) “Farebrother, London” 


AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 
29, FLEET STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.4. 





SIDMOUTH, DEVON 


Sea and country views with south aspect. 


AN 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
ENTRANCE HALL. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

4 BEDROOMS (FITTED BASINS). 
BATHROOM. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 





GARAGE. 


SHELTERED GARDENS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
HALF AN ACRE 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


(Subject to Contract). 


Further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (CENtral 9344). 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
ONDON, S.W.3 


KENesington 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY oes 











LINCS. 8 MILES SKEGNESS 
SPACIOUS COUNTRY RESIDENCE 4 ACRES £4,850 
Formerly an old rectory and quite suitable for Guest House, Nursing Home, Poultry 
Farm, ete, Well built on 2 floors and in very good condition. Hall, 2 rec., 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, excellent domestic otioes. Own electricity and water. Stabling and garage. 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 
ee fast trains Victoria. 
SUSSEX COAST. OLD-WORLD GEM 
delightful rural village near Goring-by-Sea and Worthing 
PICTURESQUE EASILY RUN RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARM 
Several hundred years old with late additions in keeping, all in the most perfect order, 
thoroughly modernised. Many lovely oak beams, inglenook, etc. Lounge hall, cloak- 
room, 4 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, splendid domestic offices. Also self- 
contained flat, sitting room, 3 ‘bed S., bathroom. pean DRAINAGE, WATER, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
Excellent garage. Heated greenhouse. Su ebulldings, Exceptionally beautiful garden 
with much fruit. 
_ FREEHOLD. 3 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 








HERTS. PROFIT-MAKING POULTRY FARM 4 ACRES. Splendid House, 
2 rec., 4 beds., bathroom h. and c. Main water and electricity. Extensive rang® 
good bidgs. with electric light. An excellent holding which has carried 3,000 head. 
Over ton food allocation. Owners now moved to larger concern. FREEHOLD £4,750. 





m FAMOUS FARMING AREA KENT/SUSSEX BORDERS. AN IDEAL 
T.T. STANDARD DAIRY FARM 100 ‘ACRES, with about 5 acres matured 

orchards showing £250 p.a. Very rich farm only just offered at low price for quick 

sale owing to death. Splendid House, 2 rec., 4 beds., bath h. and c., well- -oquieees 

offices. Main water, modern drainage. Range of bldgs. Two good cottages. 

ge Lock, stock and barrel ONLY £11,500. WILL BE SOLD QUICKLY. 
Jiew at once. 





SUSSEX. VALUABLE LITTLE DAIRY AND MIXED FARM NEARLY 

85 ACRES rich fattening land in ring fence, bounded road frontage and stream. 

No farmhouse but pair good modern cottages. Splendid bldgs. tying 28 easily made 

poe — cottage. FREEHOLD. BARGAIN AT £7,800. IMMEDIATE 
E 
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WILSON & CO. =. 


IDEAL PROPERTY FOR BUSINESS MAN 


Between Esher and Woking. 30 minutes Waterloo. 





23, MOUNT ST. 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
STANE HOUSE, OCKLEY, SURREY 


In lovely unspoiled country between nee — Horsham. 








FINE EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Completely modernised yet retaining original character with panelled walls, period 
fireplaces, etc. 10 beds (basins), 2 dressing, 4 baths., 3 reception. All mains, central 
heating. Garages, cottage. Lovely old walled gardens, woods and parklike pasture. 


ABOUT 47 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 
Illustrated particulars from Sole Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND 
ANDOVER 


In the favourite Test Valley. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE IN OLD-WORLD STYLE 
5 minutes station and shops yet nicely secluded in 6 ACRES of charming gardens, 
orchard, paddock, ete. 7 beds. (basins), 2 baths., 3 reception. All main services. 
Polished block floors. All in first-rate order. Hard court. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: WiLson & O0., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 
2 miles from station. Near village with bus service London 


WITHIN 60 MILES OF LONDON 45 minutes. Extensive views of South Downs. 
. 2 | PREFERABLY SOUTH OR SOUTH WEST 


QOOD TYPE OF HOUSE, GEORGIAN PREFERRED 
5-7 beds., modern conveniences. 


ABOUT 4-12 ACRES. GOOD PRICE OFFERED 
H,’’ c/o WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 














URGENTLY REQUIRED 
IN WEST SUSSEX-HANTS BORDER 





SINQULARLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


in a very choice position high up with lovely south views" 
7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large lounge, 2 reception rooms* 
Main services. Aga. Polished oak floors. Garage 2 cars’ 





CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE situate between PERIOD HOUSE (TUDOR IF POSSIBLE) 


Andover and Basingstoke. Excellent fishing and shooting 4-5 beds., 2 baths., etc. Cottage. Mai iz Jarde 

available. 8 beds. (6 basins), 3 baths., 4 reception. Mains. a I: SN: Re. SN Old gardens with fine trees, hard t ddock 

Garage for 2. Lodge, 2 cottages. Walled gardens with and paddocks. gardens wi he trees, hard court, paddock. 
specimen trees and shrubs. £12,500 WITH 4%, ACRES 


6-15 ACRES. A 
POR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 4 ACRES ™ ae Sole 3: BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, Haywards Heath, 


Agents: 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. “W.R.,’’ c/o WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | 


SORE R. GC. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAYfair 0023/4) 


NORFOLK—SUFFOLK BORDERS 


In pleasantly undulating and well-timbered country. 
A FREEHOLD ESTATE IN MINIATURE WITH FINE. MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE SURROUNDED BY PARKS AND WOODLANDS 

















HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 





SQUASH COURT. 
AMPLE GARAGES AND STABLING. 
EIGHT COTTAGES 
(4 occupied by service tenants). 


WELL BUILT AND BEAUTIFULLY 
EQUIPPED RESIDENCE IN GOOD 
ORDER 
25 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 

5 BATHROOMS. 

SUITE OF 6 RECEPTION ROOMS 
(some with modern panelling:and oak floors). 
CLOAKROOM. MODEL OFFICES. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Well maintained pleasure gardens, kitchen 


gardens, orchards. 


Timbered parks and woodlands. 


IN ALL NEARLY 90 ACRES 





; 4 ' AN EARLY SALE IS DESIRED, AND A REASONABLE PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED 
Particulars from the Joint Sole Agents:—MaJor P. BROKE, F.L.A.S., A.R.1.C.S., Estate Office, Quidenham, Norwich (Tel. Quidenham 205) and R. C. KNicutT & Sens, 2, Upper King 
Street, Norwich (Tel. 242389— Two lines) or as above. 














WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 
SURREY—BERKSHIRE BORDERS 


A glorious situation, high up, with widespread views and entirely secluded. 
AN ARCHITECT-DESIQGNED HOUSE OF MOST PLEASING APPEAR- 


G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


(Established three-quarters of a century) 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. Tel. 2102. 


REQUIRED FOR APPLE GROWING 4 











ANCE WITH WELL-ARRANGED ACCOMMODATION ON TWO FLOORS 
3 sitting, 7 bedrooms, good domestic offices, 4 bathrooms. Main services. Garage. 
Also 2 cottages if required. Lovely terraced gardens and woodland of 

ACRES FREEHOLD 
£8,000 OR BEST OFFER 


TO APPEAL TO AN ARTIST 
STONE-BUILT PERIOD COTTAGE WITH LATTICE WINDOWS 
In quiet N. Bucks village. 
Entirely modernised and in first-class order. 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 sitting, 3-4 bedrooms, bathrvom. All mains. Central heating. 
Studio, garden room and garage accommodation. Easily kept garden. 
4 QUINEAS FREEHOLD 


WOLDINGHAM, SURREY 
The healthiest location within 20 miles London. 

AN EXCELLENT HOUSE, HIGH UP WITH PASTORAL VIEWS 
Hall, 3 sitting, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Partial central heating. 
Garage and 4 ACRES, mainly woodland and pasture. 

REEHOLD 











QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN DORSET 
Choakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
services. Cottage, garage and nH ting Partly walled garden. 
3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,500 








GLOS./WORCESTERSHIRE. GLOS./HEREFORDSHIRE 
SMALL FARM 20-30 ACRES 
At suitable altitude. 
HOUSE 4/6 BEDROOMS, 2/3 RECEPTION ROOMS. USUAL OFFICES. 
WATER SANITATION. 
OUTBUILDINGS. COTTAGE. 
Details to Agents. 
* COURTFIELD ,’’ CHARLTON KINGS, CHELTENHAM 
A CHARMING MODERNISED REGENCY COUNTRY HOUSE 
Suitably adapted for modern requirements. 
Cheltenham only 2} miles. 
FOUR PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. oe ROOM. LUXURIOUS BATH- 
OOM. 





MODERN NON-BASEMENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRICITY, GAS, POWER. 


IDEAL STAFF MAISONETTE. NATURAL GARDENS. GARAGE 3. STABLE. 


GREENHOUSES. 
2 ACRES 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 


MAYfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


W.1 





EAST HERTFORDSHIRE 


Beautiful unspoiled country only 26 miles from London. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY OCCURS TO ACQUIRE A NOTED RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


OF NEARLY 300 ACRES 


together with 


A BEAUTIFUL BOW-WINDOWED GEORGIAN HOUSE OF MODERATE SIZE 


With large lofty rooms, main services and complete central heating. 


The house is in first-class order and contains beautiful mahogany doors and marble chimneypieces. 
THE PROPERTY AT PRESENT CARRIES A PEDIGREE T.T 


Particulars to Principals only. 


Apply: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 


Berkeley Square, 


Just over a dozen bedrooms all told and 6 bathrooms. 


. DAIRY HERD AND INCLUDES ADEQUATE GOOD COTTAGES FOR STAFF. 


London, W.1. (41318) 





FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET. 
WEST SUSSEX 


Near Chanctonbury Ring 


hits @ 


Bod th HEE gy 
Tri agp i oO 


ety HL 





COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 


beautifully appointed and exceptionally well planned. 


7/8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, domestic offices with very good staff quarters. 


water and drainage. Superior modern 


lodge. Garage for 3 cars. 
Park-like gardens and grounds, 6 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Main electricity, 


Woop & Co., 23, 
(33272) 


Recommended by JOHN D. Berkeley 


Square, London, W.1. 


JOHN D. Wood & Co., 





BORDERS OF DEVON AND 
SOMERSET 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
built of Hamstone and overlooking the Valley of the Ere. 
HALL. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


15 BED. AND DRESSING ROOMS. 4 BATHROOMS. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGES. STABLING. FARMERY. 


FLAT AND LODGE. 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENTAL 
GARDEN. 


AND KITCHEN 


ORCHARD. ABOUT 30 ACRES PASTURE. 


20 ACRES WOODLAND 
IN ALL 63 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION OF THE MAJORITY 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 

(70125) 


SOUTH CORNWALL 


5 miles from the coast and near the Fal Estuary. 


RESIDENTIAL FARM OF 240 ACRES 





at present carrying a Pedigree T.T. Guernsey Herd. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
WITH GEORGIAN CHARACTERISTICS 


facing mainly south. Good rooms, large ge Main 
electric light. Square hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 first-floor 
bedrooms (4 double) and 2 bathrooms (one en suite), plus 
self-contained flat of 4 rooms, bathroom and kitchen. Aga 
cooker. 
Walled garden, 2 trout ponds. 
4 cottages and a bungalow (all with electric light and 2 
with baths). 
Buildings for 30 cows. New Dutch barn. 


PRICE £18,500. MICHAELMAS POSSESSION 





Apply Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. WooD & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (70763) 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY. 


THE MAGNIFICENT SPORTING ESTATE OF SOVAL, ISLE OF LEWIS, ROSS-SHIRE 


IN ALL ABOUT 


Easily accessible through excellent B.E.A. Air 


Service to Inverness and Glasgow, and Steamer 


service to Kyle of Lochalsh. 


Good local ’bus service to Stornoway. 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD SALMON AND SEA 
TROUT FISHING. 


INNUMERABLE BROWN TROUT LOCHS. 


Further particulars from Sole Agents, JouN D. Woop & C¢ 





)»., 23, Berkeley Square, 


London, 


35,600 ACRES 


GROUSE, SNIPE AND WOODCOCK 


SHOOTING. 


CONVENIENTLY SITUATED 
RUN LODGE. 


AND EASILY 


2 KEEPERS’ COTTAGES. 


2 SMALL FARMS AND CROFTING 


TOWNSHIPS. 


W.1. (85,194) 








MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS & ESTATE AGENTS, 8, QUARRY ST., GUILDFORD 


Tel. 2992 (3 lines) 





Telephone: 
Horsham 111 


aS 


KING & CHASEMORE suse 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 








NEAR GUILDFORD AND GODALMING. 


WATERLOO 1 HOUR 
To be Let Furnished for 2 years from 


May 
A CHARMING MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE 


Situated in lovely country. 


WEST SUSSEX 


ST. LEONARD’S FOREST, NEAR HORSHAM 
London in under one hour by express electric trains. 





Large reception room, 3 bedrooms and usual offices. Well furnished and in excellent 
order throughout. Garden and paddock. Rough shooting and hunting available. 
Further particulars from the Agents. 


EWHURST. NEAR CRANLEIGH, SURREY. 


A PLEASANT FAMILY RESIDENCE 
Situated in good position in village. 





6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, a and usual offices. Main services. Good 
gar 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. PRICE £5,500 


This property would be suitable for use as Guest House, the demand being excellent. 
Details from the Agents. 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 


A WELL-BUILT AND ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
4 bedrooms, 2/3 — rooms, bathroom, etc. Main services. Sunny position on 
tskirts of village. Garden and paddock. 
4 ACRES IN ALL. FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. 
PRICE £5,500 














A DIGNIFIED MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
Well equipped and having nicely proportioned rooms with Indian hardwood floors 
throughout and full central heating. 

9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, sun i. Aga. Main 
services. Garage and stabling. Cottage (let). Easily maintaine gardens. Orchard, 
Paddock and arable land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Local Agents: KING & CHASEMORRB, Horsham, Sussex. (Phone 111). 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.1. 
%. STODDART FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.B.I.C.S., F.A.1. 





FOX 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.8. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.1. 


SONS 


LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


J. W. SYEES, F.A.L.P.A. 





MID-SOMERSET 
FAMILY HOUSE ON OUTSKIRTS OF SMALL TOWN 
12 miles from the sea. Situated 450 ft. above sea level with south aspect over open fields. 
Built regardless of expense with teak floors to ground floor and boarded, felted and 
pan-tiled roof. 

6 bedrooms (4 h. and c. 
basins), tiled bathroom, 
lounge with bay windows 
20 ft. x 18 ft., dining room 
16 ft. x 12 ft., 2 games 
rooms, kitchen with Aga 

cooker, good offices. 
Built-in garage. Teak sum- 
mer house. Garden with 
terraced lawns, _ kitchen 

garden, extending to 





APPROXIMATELY ') ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,000 


Apply: Fox & Sons, Country Department, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth (Tel. 6300, 5 lines). 


OUTSKIRTS OF WORTHING 


Close to the South Downs and two excellent golf courses. 1 mile main line station 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE AND LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
MODERN TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Occupying a much favoured 
position and standing in its 
own beautifully laid out 
oy ¢, cAN ; ~ — grounds. 
, AIAN “7 . j 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
re D aunt . os « 3 reception rooms, cloak- 
Oe Ma ‘int r3 room, modern domestic 
-. offices. 
Oak doors and _ polished 
floors throughout. 






All main services. Central 
heating. 


Garage. 


PRICE £11,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel.: Worthing 6120 (3 lines). 


DEVONSHIRE 


Between Tiverton and Bampton, situated 450 ft. up and commanding magnificent views 
over the Exe Valley. 


A CHOICE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE WITH 
GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE BUILT OF BATH STONE AND IN 
GOOD ORDER THROUGHOUT 


7 principal bedrooms, 4 
secondary bedrooms, 4 
bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, kitchen and com- 
plete domestic offices. Self- 
contained staff flat. 
Main electricity. Central 
heating. 
Entrance lodge. Stabling 
for 10 horses. Garage 4 cars. 
Beautiful undulating 
grounds including pleasure 
gardens, walled = garden, 
orchards, woodlands, arable 
and pasture lands. The 
whole covering an area of 


ABOUT 56 ACRES 








VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





NEAR MIDHURST, WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a much favoured position close to this renowned old-world town, close to the 
church, shops and omnibus services to Haslemere main line station 8 miles. Petworth 
6 miles. Chichester 12 miles. London 49 miles. 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED BUNGALOW 


is brick built with tiled 
roof, and in first-class order 
throughout. 


2 bedrooms, bathroom, 
——. dining room-kitchen. 
main services. 


Built-in garage, garden tool 
shed 


The charming small garden 
is easily maintained and 
comprises lawn, rockery, 
rose pergola and =  orna- 
mental pond. 


PRICE £3,650 FREEHOLD OR NEAR OFFER 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (7 lines) 


NEW FOREST 


Only 34 miles from Lymington with its excellent boating and yachting facilities. 14 miles 
from Bournemouth. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY SITUATED AMIDST 
DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY SURROUNDINGS AND APPROACHED BY A 
LONG DRIVE FROM THE ROAD 


6 principal bedrooms, 
maids’ rooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms. Fine 
suite of reception rooms, 
cloaks, servants’ hall, kit- 
chen, laundry, workshop, 
excellent offices. 


Garage for 3 cars. Stabling 
and rooms over, Engine 
house. 


Picturesque entrance lodge. 
Heated greenhouse. 
Frames. Potting shed. 
Main electricity and water. 





Central heating. 


The gardens and grounds form a particularly pleasing feature and include parkland, 

delightful woodlands, ornamental garden lawns, excellent walled kitchen garden 

fully stocked, fruit trees, orchard, valuable paddock. The whole extending to an area 
of about 2615 ACRES. PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Oceupying a choice position within 2 minutes’ walk of the coast and only a very short 
distance from a good golf course. 14 miles from a main line station. 


Commanding excellent sea views from principal bedrooms. 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
AN ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE 


containing > 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Entrance hall, cloak room, 
3 reception rooms, kitchen 
and good domestic offices. 
Garage for 2 cars. Timber 
and tiled stable and coach 

house. 

All main services. 
Particularly attractive 
garden and grounds taste- 
fully laid out with lawns, 
flower beds, rose pergolas, 
lily pond, flowering trees, 
shrubs, tennis lawn, 
numerous young fruit trees, 
vegetable garden. The whole 
extending to an area of 





ABOUT 1'., ACRES 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





A Yachtsman-Fisherman’s Paradise with right of way to water’s edge. Excellent yacht and boat anchorage. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Beautifully situated overlooking the River Dart in one of Devon's prc pon pee. villages. 4 miles from Paignton. 7 miles from Torquay. All principal rooms face 


south 


and command perfect views. 


“e A PERFECTLY PLANNED BUNGALOW 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 





RESIDENCE 
Occupying a position amidst unspoiled country but by 
no means isolated. 


ge, sun lounge, dining-room, 
hall, half-tiled modern kitchen. 

Main water, electricity and gas. Central heating throughout. 

Garage. Good greenhouse. 

rockeries, lily pools, her- 

kitchen garden well stocked 

The whole extending to 


The garden comprises lawns, 
baceous borders, productive 
with about 90 bush fruit trees. 


AN AREA OF ABOUT ONE ACRE 
PRICE £8,800 FREEHOLD 


Potting shed. 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams : 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


‘‘Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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OFFICES 


Southampton 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 


ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London”’ 


| RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION AT OXSHOTT 


In a quite and secluded position near open common land. S| 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE 


Lavishly fitted throughout. Halls. Sun loggia. 3 reception 
rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Modern drainage. Co’s 
electricity, gas and water, radiators. Cottage. Large garage 
with rooms over. Small garage. Grounds of exceptional 
charm. Tennis and other lawns. Swimming bath. Bathing 
pavilion. Kitchen garden, 2 orchards. Meadow and 





woodlands. 
IN ALL ABOUT 6'. ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION ON 


COMPLETION 








Inspected and recommended by HarRops LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S$ 


S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 


Extn, 807). c.3 





SURREY HILLS—NEAR WARLINGHAM 


40 mins. Victoria. 800 feet up. Sunny position. 


WELL FITTED MOD- 
ERN RESIDENCE 


> ~ 


3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


All main services. Radiators 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 
ECONOMICAL GARDEN. 





OF ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,150. VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, + ‘eee S.W.1. (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
E. c.2 


Extn. 30 





ADJOINING OXSHOTT WOODS AND COMMON 


The ideal home for the business family man. 
30 minutes Waterloo. 


A VERY acting Resa WITH GOOD ROOMS 


Entrance and lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 6 main 
bed and dressing rooms 
(h. and c.), 3 staff bedrooms 
(h. and c.), 3 bathrooms, 
fine playroom, modern tiled 
kitchen ete. Co’s electric 
light, power, gas and water, 
garages for 3, pleasant 
gardens and grounds in- 
cluding tennis court, kitchen 
and soft fruit gardens, 
orchard, and extensive 
woodland 





IN ALL ABOUT 3', ACRES 


PRICE £9,000. Crown Lease about 70 years. 
Ground rent £60 p.a. 
Recommended, Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Eatn. 810). c.1 


OVER THE BROW OF THE CHILTERNS 
In an unspoilt villaye, 1 mile station, 7 miles market town. 
MODERNISED PERIOD HOUSE 





3 reception rooms, 4-5 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main water, drainage and 
electricity. 


Garage with 2 rooms over. 


Matured inexpensive 
gardens and orchard. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2!, 
ACRES 





FREEHOLD £7,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490 
Extn, 809). c.2 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


45 mins. Town. 1 mile station. Overlooking open fields. 
THIS FASCINATING COMPACT MODERN RESIDENCE 


wan 





With hall, 3 large reception 

rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath- 

room, complete offices. 

Co.’s water, gas, electric 

light. Independent hot 
water supply. 

2 —, G a AGES 
USEFUI 
OUTBUIL DINGS. 
WELL-MATURED GAR- 
DENS with lawns, her- 
baceous borders, kitchen 
garden, fruit trees. Small 
paddock. 

IN ALL 1%, ACRES. 
ONLY £7,500 
FREEHOLD 
j Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: 
} KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). c.4 











SEVEN MILES DORCHESTER 
OLD WORLD TEA COTTAGES 


COMPRISING 5 BED- 
ROOMS, 2 DINING 
ROOMS. 
KITCHEN ‘AND USUAL 
OFFICES. 

TEA, FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE GARDEN. 





GARAGE. 


TO BE SOLD AS GOING CONCERN 
£7,000 FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge S.W.1. (77: 
Extn. 820). 


WALTON HEATH AND TADWORTH 
Adjoining the heath and commanding magnificent views. 
THIS FASCINATING AND BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


KENsington 1490 
b.p.1 





with good hall, 3 large 
reception rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 _ bath- 
rooms, model offices. 


Polished floors throughout. 
Ground floor and landing 
GARAGE AND USEFUL 
OUTBUILDINGS. 
Delightful but inexpensive 
grounds with stone flagged 
terrace, rockery, productive 


kitchen garden, fruit trees, 
lawns, herbaceous borders. 





IN ALL 1', ACRES 
MODERATE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended ae . ARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
> KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). c.4 


HEALTHY PART OF NORTH KENT 


On high ground, about 7 miles from Sevenoaks, or Wrotham, 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 





Lounge, dining room, 3 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


Electric light. Co’s water. 
Garage. 

Farm buildings. Large 

orchard. Woodlands. Pas- 
ture land. 


IN ALL ABOUT 20 
ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Zel: KENsington 1490 
Extn. 807). c.3 





LEATHERHEAD DISTRICT 


Under a mile from the station, secluded situation. Ideal property for a city man. 
THIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Designed by an architect. 
Outer and inner halls, 
downstair cloakroom, 3 
large reception rooms, 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, good offices, 
servants’ sitting room. 

2 GARAGES. 

OUTBUILDINGS. 

All Co.’s mains. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
with lawns for tennis, etc., 
flower beds, kitchen garden. 

Small spinney. 


IN ALL 3%, ACRES 
£9,000 FREE HOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
Extn. 306). 





S.W.1 (Tel. 


: KENsington -—* 
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a 'TRESIDDER_ &_CO. sien toa 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 





RURAL SURREY 


Under hour's rail London. 
PICTURESQUE CHARACTER HOUSE (PART TUDOR) 


In excellent order and 
enjoying beautiful views. 
Two floors. Lounge hall 
with open fireplace and 
raftered ceiling, billiard or 
music room, 2 other recep- 
tion rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
9 principal bed and dressing 
rooms (2 h. and c.) all on 
one floor. Staff rooms. 
Main electric light and 
power and water. Central 
heating. Squash and tennis 
courts. Excellent garage 
accommodation. 





COTTAGE. LODGE. 
Beautifully timbered grounds. Very productive orchard, good range of glasshouses, 
kitchen garden. Paddocks and valuable woodland. 
55 ACR 


Strongly recommended: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (5,495) 





ote LOOSE COURT, NEAR MAIDSTONE. ye position, overlooking 
the Loose Valley, 2 miles Maidstone. GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE with 
accommcdation on 2 floors. 7 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception. Staff flat, garage. Central 
heating and all main services. 3 ACRES. AUCTION AT MAIDSTONE DURING 
MARCH NEXT (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY).—Joint Auctioneers: H. and 
R. L. Coss, 36, Earl Street, Maidstone, and TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. 





FAIRFIELD LODGE, FARNHAM, SURREY. FREEHOLD FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, close to station. Hall, 4 reception, 2 bath., 5 bedrooms (suitable 
conversion). All main services. Double eae. Large garden. AUCTION AT THE 
BUSH HOTEL, FARNHAM, FEBRUARY 15 (UNLESS SOLD PREVIOUSLY). 
—Auctioneers: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South . Audley Street, W.1. 





BETWEEN TWYFORD AND READING. Excellent rail services London. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE in first-class decorative order. 7 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception and fine lounge hall. Main electric light and 
water. Part central heating. Garage for 2. Outbuildings. Gardener’s cottage and 
lodge. Gardens, pee, orchard and woodland. ABOUT 9 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 
MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (24,740) 





DEVON. Beautiful part, glorious country. ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESI- 
DENCE. 4 reception, 2 bath., 7-12 bed. (h. and c.)—part suitable as staff cottage. 
Electric light. EB gangs Double rage, hunter stabling. Grounds and paddock. 

ACRES FREEHO RY R EASONABLE PRICE. FREEHOLD.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Pr Street, W.1. (20,400) 








QROsvenor 2838 (2 lines) 
MAYfair 0388 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM _ q..ir nun 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





To be Let Furnished A CHARMING PERIOD COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
Secluded position in nice country, 5 miles Berkhamsted. 
3 bedrooms, 2 sitting reoms, bathroom, etc. Main electricity and water. 11. ACRES. 
Lovely garden. Garage. For nine months or more. 
7 QUINEAS PER WEGK, PLUS DAILY MAID’S WAGES 
TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1 (GROsvenor 2838). 


£5,500 FREEHOLD 
in country village with bus service, 2 miles from 
BASINGSTOKE 





also within easy reach of Berkshire 14 miles Newbury. 
6/7 bedrooms, bathroom (another bathroom could be constructed), 3 rec = pe rooms, 
domestic offices, Esse cooker. MAIN ELECTRICITY "AND WATER. 
2 garages, outbuildings, play room. 2'. ACRES grounds. Sood ore ed. ete. 
TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1 (GROsvenor 2838). 


in undulating country a REQ@ENCY HOUSE 
SUSSEX BORDER OF KENT 
Etchingham Station 6 miles. Local Station 4 mile. Maidstone 18, Tunbridge Wells 15. 
us service. 
8 bed., 2 dressing, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiard or play room. Offices and 
servants’ sitting room. 

Central heating and hot water. Main electricity, water and drainage. 
COTTAGE, SQUASH COURT, GARAGES FOR 3. OUTBUILDINGS. FINE 
GROUNDS. 

Kitchen garden, fruit trees, yew hedges, lawns, rhododendron clumps. PADDOCK. 
10 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1 (GROsvenor 2838). 








THIS LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 


dating “ the 16th century and finely preserved. Canterbury 5 miles, Folkestone 11. 
Near bus routes. Lying in a@ quiet rural position in charming grounds 


Particularly attractive 

lounge hall (26 ft. x 15 ft. 

6 in.), oak-panelled walls, 

inglenook, beamed ceiling, 

charming dining and draw- 

ing rooms, study, cloak- 
room. 


6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, servants wing 
with domestic offices, sit- 
ting room, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 other rooms. 


EXTENSIVE CENTRAL 
HEATING, MAIN 
ELECTRICITY. 


Pleasure grounds, herb and rose gardens, flowering shrubs, paved paths, tennis 
lawn, yew hedges and finely timbered woodland. 
Walled kitchen garden, fruit trees. Garage for 3. Stable, gardener’s room, etc., pig- 
geries, 2 cottages. Farm land Os acres let off) 
IN ALL ABOUT 15 ACRES EEHOLD £9,000 
TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, Src way Ww. cf (GROsvenor 2838). 











ile ALFRED PEARSON & SON a 


WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER ( 


Tel. 3388) FLEET ROAD, FLEET, HANTS Tel. 1066) 





A PERIOD RESIDENCE OF GREAT DISTINCTION 


In delightful rural setting on Hants- Berks borders (easy reach of Newbury) 


3 reception rooms, 7 princi- 

pal bed and dressing rooms, 

3 bathrooms, 4 maids’ bed- 
rooms. 

Central heating throughout. 
Garages, stabling, entrance 
lodge and cottage. 
Inexpensive gardens; most- 
ly lawns with specimen 
trees, 2 tennis courts and 
walled kitchen garden. 





Excellent Coarse and Trout Fishing 
26 ACRES OF MEADOWLAND 
PRICE £15,500 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION (EXCEPT MEADOWLAND) 
Winchester Office. 





SURREY-HANTS BORDERS 


On bus route. 24 miles electric train service to Waterloo. 


r 





THIS DELIGHTFUL 
COTTAGE 


(formerly the lodge to a 
large estate) 


i 7 


Stands in its own garden 
and contains 


ALI 


2 good bedrooms, large well- 
equipped bathroom (h, and 
c. supplies), 2 sitting rooms, 
kitchen, ete. 
Main electricity and water. 
Independent boiler for hot 
water. 


B 


A real little gem standing some 600 ft. above sea level with views to the 
South Downs 
PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Fleet Office. 














Est. Wma. WOOD, SON & GARDNER 73,82. 


CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 





JUST IN THE MARKET. 
SUSSEX 


5 mins. walking distance main electric line station. London 40 mins. 


CHARMING, MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE, IN 
EXCELLENT REPAIR THROUGHOUT 


The accommodation 
affording: 


4 principal and 2 secondary 
bedrooms, bathroom, with 
ample space for second, if 
required. Lounge, 19 ft. x 
14 ft. 6 in., dining room, 
18 ft. x 14 ft. 6 in., cloak- 
room, bright kitchen. Gar- 
age, easily managed garden 
and remainder woodland, 
in all about 


5%, ACRES 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 





PRICE £6,850 FREEHOLD 
Recently fitted carpets and curtains available, if required. 











BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
OPPOSITE OLD G.P.O., BROMLEY, KENT. RAVensbourne 2234 (4 lines) 





300 FEET UP, IN CENTRE OF HAYES COMMON 
In beautiful woodland setting, only 12 miles from London, 


COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER OF KENTISH RAGSTONE AND 
RED BRICK 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms (2 pan- 
elled), 7 bedrooms all fitted 
lavatory basins, 2 modern 
bathrooms, kitchen, ser- 
vants’ sitting room, etc. 
Large studio in roof space. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Secluded grounds of about 
1', ACRES 
4-ROOMED BUNGALOW 
(LET). 
Garage for 2 cars. 


PRICE £8,750J]FREEHOLD OR £7,750 EXCLUDING BUNGALOW - 


Apply: BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER, as above. Branches at Beckenham and Orpington. 








— peewee 
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44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 and 0577 





SUSSEX 
In one of the most lovely situations in this favourite country, 
40 miles from London. Everything in first-rate order. 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 
FARMERY. 26 ACRES 
3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Charming gardens. 
Stabling, garage, dairy, cowhouse, etc. 
Would be sold freehold only, or with live and dead stock 
at valuation. 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 


JAMES 
S.W.1. 








WILTSHIRE 
Situated in a small park on high ground in a splendid social 
and aa aoc with Merah | aspect ot i views 
O LET UNFU D ON 
1,000 Pi of aa pons - pronase for 
STONE- BUILT RESIDENCE, suitable for private 
residence or guest house. The property has just been 
de-requisitioned and owner will spend several thousands 
of pounds on rehabilitation for an approved tenant, to 
latter’s reasonable requirements. 
Accommodation: Fine suite of reception rooms, ample 
offices, 16 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Main 
electricity and central heating. Stabling and garage, 
3 cottages. ABOUT 20 ACRES 
For fuller details apply to Owner’s Sole Agents: JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 
(L.R.23153) 


ESSEX 


20 miles London, 1 mile from lovely old market town and away 
from new towns. Good bus services. 


3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 
Garage and other outbuildings. Cottage. 
ABOUT 26 ACRES (MOSTLY LET) 

Main services. 
PRICE £8,800 OR OFFER 

Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 

Place, S.W.1.) (L.R.23469) 
HIGH SOMERSET 
- ABOUT 84 ACRES (IN HAND) 


2 COTTAGES, CHARMING OLD HOUSE 


James's 





Lovely situation southern aspect; bus service. 
2 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms (3 basins), 2. bathrooms, 
gentlemen’s cloakroom. 
Electric light, plenty of water. 
Excellent farm buildings. 
Garden and orchard. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's 


Sole Agents: 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.23141) 








FEW MILES FROM NEWBURY 
70 minutes express to and from Paddington. 
GEORGIAN (1760) COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
In well-timbered small park, with lodge at drive entrance 
(also two other cottages), of about 50 ACRES 
Everything in beautiful order. 
Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms and 
4 bathrooms. Nurseries with own bathroom. 
Main electricity and central heating. 
Splendid stabling, garages and farm buildings. 
Inspected and thoroughly recommended by JAMES STYLES 
AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.18969) 


OXFORDSHIRE 
400 ft. above sea level, southern aspect, lovely and unspoiled 
surroundings. Convenient for several important centres and 
well situated for hunting. 
3 sitting rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light and central heating. 
Stabling and garage. Lodge and 2 cottages. 
2 hard tennis courts. Grassland of 60 acres (in hand) 
PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 
Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1. (L.R.23110) 


BLACKMORE VALE HUNT 


THIS ATTRACTIVE STONE AND TILED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Close to a village and convenient for access to London by fast 
trains via Southern and Western region routes. 
Excellent hunting. 

Hi ull (is ft. x IS ft.), and 2 sitting rooms, cloakroom, 
7 bedrooms (4 basins), 2 bathrooms, servants” hall. 
Main water and electricity, central heating, “* Esse’’ cooker, 
Magnificent range of loose boxes, garage, ete. 
Charming garden and paddock. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £8,800 OR NEAR OFFER 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 

(L.R.17623) 





HAMPSHIRE 
AN OLD RECTORY OF QUIET CHARM 
Situated close to church and within easy access to Wincheste: 
with frequent bus service 
Hall and 4 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 within. 4 bathrooms 
(basins in all bedrooms). 

Central heating throughout. Main electricity and power. 
Stabling and garage. 4 cottages (2 new). 
Charming grounds with fine old trees, meadows, river, ete., 
of about 24 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRICE 
Very suitable for retreat house or for small community. 
Would be sold with or without land and cottages. 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES y? WHITLOCK, 4, St. 

Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22028) 


James's 





SURREY HILLS 
3} mile from Chipstead Station; 35-40 minutes to either City 
or Victoria, 
£5,850 FREEHOLD (EARLY VACANT POSSESSION) 
MODERN (1926) RESIDENCE 
500 ft. up, on fringe of open country. Bus service near 
Property is in tirst-rate order. 
Lounge, dining room, playroom, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services and central heating. Garage. 
— 1, ACRE of gardens with many fruit trees. 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place S.W.1 (Tel: REGent 0911). (L.R.2858s) 





HUNGERFORD AND DEVIZES 
(Between). Near Downs. 
ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER HOUSE 


Dating from 17th century, on bus route and near nice old 
town. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms (one 25 x 17), 5 main 
bedrooms, secondary rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Aga cooker. Cottage, garages, stabling. 
Delightful garden of 
2 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £5,950 


Apply: a STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
W.1 (REGent 0911). (L. R. 23603) 





30 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 
Comfortable daily reach—near § hourly buses. 
AN EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
WITH A MODEL FARMERY 
The house, in first-rate order, commands lovely south 
views. Hall, 3 large reception rooms, sun room, 8 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main services. Complete central 
heating. Fine outbuildings. Model farmery. Piggeries. 
2 cottages, 2 flats. Lovely gardens. Paddocks, cherry 
orchards. 
IN ALL 22 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
London, 8.W.1. REGent 0911. 





11, HOURS LONDON 
EXCELLENT GEORGIAN HOUSE IN A 
SMALL PARK 


4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 
water and electricity, 


5 bathrooms. Main 

central heating. Aga. Stabling: 

garages; 2 cottages. Squash court. Lovely gardens. 
Market garden. Hard court. Parkland. 


IN ALL NEARLY 30 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £12,500 
(or without one cottage and some land). 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 
London, 8.W.1.) (L.R.22314) 


Apply: 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Lr. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1I. 
(REGent 4685) 





HAYTOR, THE RIDGEWAY, CUFFLEY, HERTS 
13 miles from Town. 


Ls 


On high ground with extensive views. Easy access to station and bus routes. 
! } 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Panelled hall with cloakroom, panelled dining room, 
drawing room and study, 6 bedrooms, billiards room, 
bathroom. 


Co.’s electricity, gas and water supplies. 
MODERN COTTAGE AS S/C FLAT 
Garages for 8 cars, stable, etc. 
Delightful pleasure gardens with collection of flowering 
trees and shrubs, oo see, greenhouse, etc., 


3 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION IN MARCH NEXT UNLESS SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY BEFOREHAND 


Auctioneers and Sole Agents: MAPLE 


& Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 











CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON “THe 


CHELTENHAM (‘Phone 53439) 


42, Castle St.. SHREWSBURY (’Phone 2061) 


1, Imperial Square, 


AGENTS FOR 
WEST 


21, Goldsmith St., EXETER (’Phone 2321) 





HROPSHIRE-MONTGOMERY BDRS., 1} miles 

Montgomery, 20 miles Shrewsbury. The miniature 
country estate, PENYBRYN HALL, NEAR MONT- 
GOMERY. Occupying a delightful situation. Georgian 
residence. Halls. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heat. ‘“‘Aga’’ cooker. Cottage. 
Range of outbuildings. Matured old grounds, kitchen 
gardens, orchard, park-like land, 324 ACRES. FOR 
SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION, FEBRUARY 
14, AT SHREWSBURY.—A<Auctioneers, Shrewsbury (as 
above). 





MERIONETHSHIRE. ATTRACTIVE SMALL 

RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, CAERFFYNNON, 
TALSARNAU, NEAR HARLECH. Lovely sea views. 
COMFORTABLE STONE-BUILT HOUSE. Lounge 
hall, 8 rec., 9 bed and dressing and bathroom. Main services 
available. Ample outbuildings. Lodge. Matured grounds, 
woodland and pasture. 20 ACRES. VACANT POS- 
SESSION.—Sole Agents and Auctioneers: Shrewsbury, 
in conjunction with R. G. JonEs & Co., LTp., Dolgelley. 





NEAR BURFORD. OXON. £5,250 
TTRACTIVE COTSWOLD STONE HOUSE 


(joined to another but secluded), lovely spot, close bus, 
Overlooking Burford. Hall, 2 rec., compact kitchen, 5 bed., 
bathroom. Main elec. Water laid on. Secluded productive 
gardens and orchard. 1 ACRE. Low rates.—Apply at 
once, Cheltenham (as above). 





MINIATURE COTSWOLD ESTATE, 23 ACRES 


GEORGIAN HOUSE, a few miles south of Cheltenham, 
in lovely wooded setting, secluded. 3 excellent recep- 
tion, 6-8 bed., 3 bathrooms. Main electric. Central heat. 
Aga. 2 cottages. Model T.T. farmery. Old grounds and 
pasture. £13,000, or as going concern with Guernsey herd. 
—Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 





WEST HEREFORDSHIRE. 16', ACRES 


LOVELY SITUATION, SLOPES OF WYE VALLEY. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE. 3 rec, 6/7 bed. 
Main el. Garage. Ample buildings. Garden. Dingle 
with stream. Pasture and orcharding. All in hand. 
£6,750 OR OFFER.—Sole Agents, CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS, Cheltenham (as above). 





QGLOS./HEREFORD BDRS. 29 ACRES. £6,750 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE, lovely situation, drive 
approach, with lodge. 3 rec., 7 bed., 2 bathrooms. 
Elec. It. “Aga’’ cooker. Excellent bldgs. Glasshouses. 


Old gardens, productive kitchen garden, orchard, pasture, 
etc.—Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 





£3,500. CHELTENHAM 6 MILES 
SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CHARACTER in 
lovely setting near village, high up on Cotswolds, near 
famous woodlands, 2 rec., 4 bed., bathroom. Small pretty 
garden % ACRE.—Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


WORCESTER 3, MILES. £6,750 





O LET FURNISHED. MID-WELSH ESTUARY. 


ATTRACTIVE STONE RESIDENCE and grounds, 
lovely views over Dovey Estuary. 3 reception, cloakroom, 
4 principal bed. Servants rooms. Elec. lt. ‘‘Esse’’ cooker. 
Excellent water. Ample buildings. Gardens. 
LET (APRIL-SEPT.) OR 12 MONTHS.-Agents, 
Shrewsbury (as above). 


SUMMER, 
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Teil.; 
GERRARDS CROSS 
2094 and 2510 





HETHERINGTON & SECRET T, ras 


ESTATE OFFICES: BEACONSFIELD, GERRARDS CROSS AND AT EALING, LONDON, W.5 





BEACONSFIELD 249 
EALING 2648/9 























THE HOME FARM 


4 
THE RESIDENCE COMMANDS GLORIOUS VIEWS 


and contains 3 reception rooms, sun balcony, 7 prin 
bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, s/c staff suite, 
3 bedrooms, sitting room and bathroom, tiled kitchen 
quarters. 
Garage for 4 cars. 
About 22 ACRES of gardens and woodland. 


In addition are 2 SMALLER COUNTRY HOUSES 
exceptional double walled fruit gardens of 2% acres with 
6,000 sq. ft. of commercial glass houses. 
A GENTLEMAN’S MODEL FARM 
with brick and flint farmhouse, range of model buildings 
with T.T. cowhouse, 2 cottages and 87 ACRES. 


ALL WITH MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER AND 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


Strongly recommended by Owner’s Agents : 
HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1., aS above. 


A FINE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE IN SOUTH BUCKS 
SOME 112 ACRES IN ALL (FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS.) 





THE MAIN RESIDENCE 








WINCHESTER 





JAMES HARRIS & SON 


Tel. 2355 





HAMPSHIRE 


Delightfully situated overlooking the Valley of the River 
Itchen. Winchester 14 miles. 













HAMPSHIRE 


400 feet above sea level. 14 miles from Alton. 





EXCEPTIONALLY WELL FITTED 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Generally in excellent order throughout. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMs, 6 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. GOOD WATER SUPPLY- 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Timbered grounds 534, ACRES 


NEW FOREST 


3 miles from Ringwood. 
. * ta 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 principal 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Company's gas and water. 


VACANT POSSESSION £6,750 


A PARTICULARLY WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
thoroughly redecorated and modernised. Main water and 








Main electricity about to be installed. Garage. Stable. 
Good garden. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED £200 PER ANNUM 
2 miles fishing with Keeper's Cottage available. 
Particulars from the Agents, Messrs. JAMES HARRIS AND 
Son, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. (Tel 2355.) 





Cottage and additional 2 acres available. 


Particulars from the Agents, Messrs. JAMES HARRIS AND 
Son, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. (Tel. 2355). 





electricity. Garage. Loose box and stable. 1% ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
£5,500 OR OFFER 
Particulars from the Agents, Messrs. JAMES HARRIS AND 
Son, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. (Tel. 2355.) 











RINGWOOD 2056 





HAYWARD & COUNDLEY 


49/51, SOUTHAMPTON RD. 
RINGWOOD, HANTS 
















FREEHOLD £6,500 


FREEHOLD £9,650 


TWO CHOICE EXAMPLES 
of 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


OFFERED FOR SALE 


by 
MESSRS. 
HAYWARD & COUNDLEY 
who are 
PROPERTY SPECIALISTS 
for 
RINGWOOD AND THE 
NEW FOREST 




















16, Arcade Street, 30, St. George Street, 


Ipswich Hanover Square, W.1 


wich WOODCOCKS , 
Ipswich 4334 MAYfair 5411 


WARWICKs. A VERY CHOICE FARMING ESTATE JUST UNDER 500 

ACRES in first-rate hunting country. Beautifully situated House with every 
comfort (main electricity, central heating, bathrooms, ete.); very ample accommodation 
for staff. Nominal tithe.—Full details from London Office. 


SLE OF MAN. No death duties; nominal income tax. VERY FINE SMALL 

RESIDENTIAL ESTATE ABOUT 55 ACRES. Superbly built House (16 bed- 
rooms each with basin, 4 baths., main electricity, etc.). Two entrance lodges, one 
furnished; chalet, furnished; villa, well furnished; excellent offices. £28,000—two- 
thirds could remain. VACANT POSSESSION.—Woopcocks, London Office. 


SUFFOLK COAST (Southwold and sea 1 mile). UNUSUALLY WELL- 
DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE, retired and secluded, in charming garden 
of over 1 ACRE. Cloakroom, dining hall, 2 attractive rec., 4 beds., tiled bathroom 
(h/e); e.1. and all main services; water softening plant; part central heating. Excellent 
double garage. A small property of considerable merit, most easily run. FREEHOLD 
£6,000. EARLY POSSESSION.—Inspected and strongly recommended by Sole 
Agents, Ipswich Office. 
SOUTH SUFFOLK (in pleasant market town). HISTORICAL 16th-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE having wealth massive oak timbers and other period features; 
lofty lounge hall, 3 rec. (one 24 ft. x 17 ft. 6 in.), maid’s sitting, 6 beds., 2 bathrooms, 
partial central heating; all main services. Garage. Charming secluded, walled garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,500. OPEN OFFER QUICK SALE.—Recommended by Ipswich 
Office. 
EAST SUFFOLK (Ipswich 17 miles). DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED, MODERN- 
{SED OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE facing south, with 8 ACRES half pasture): 
cloaks, 2 rec., 3-4 beds, well-fitted bathroom; mains e.l. and water. Attractive gardens 
orchard. Excellent outbuildings. Perfect order. FREEHOLD £5,850, strongly 
recommended.—Apply, Ipswich Office. 





























F. TAYLOR-DOWNES -...a5.,F.v.a. 


196, High Street, ORPINGTON, KENT Telephone 6677 (3 lines) 


FARNBOROUGH, KENT. Situate in a very convenient position within 3 minutes 

of shops and *buses. On high ground with wonderful views across open country. 
3 beds., 2 rec., bathroom with all modern fittings. Good garden and garage. Folio 
34148. £3,200. 


TANKERTON. COMPLETELY MODERN AND LUXURIOUSLY FITTED 

DETACHED RESIDENCE in the best part of the town, one minute from the sea. 
In absolute tip-top condition. Large hall with cloakroom. Lounge and dining room. 
Large, most attractive kitchen. 3 bedrooms and dressing room. Luxurious bathroom. 
Garage and attractive garden. Folio 40146. £4,500. 


RPINGTON. SUPERIOR DETACHED ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESI- 

DENCE overlooking a wooded valley. Within 8 minutes of the station. 5 bed- 
rooms. Bathroom with sep. toilet. 3 rees. (2 of which are inter-communicating). 
Large garage. 34 ACRE of garden. Folio 40109. £5,750. 


FOLKESTONE. AN UNUSUALLY DISTINCTIVE AND VERY MODERN 
MARINE RESIDENCE, most luxuriously fitted throughout, standing in % ACRE 


of ground with views of the sea. 5 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Servant’s quarters. Folio 40115. £18,000. 














Please write, ’phone or call for further details of these and other properties in all parts 
of Kent, prices ranging from £1,500 to £40,000. 





ENT. Vendors who are desirous of effecting a sale under conditions which result 

in complete satisfaction to all parties are invited to communicate with F. TAYLOR- 
DOWNES who, as Agent for this favoured County, has a very long waiting list of 
applicants for all classes of property. Instructions will be welcomed and given imme- 
diate attention. 
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SUNNINGHILL, BERKS r I ‘ ELL ASCOT, BERKS 
(ASCOT 818) MRS. N. . UFN (ASCOT 545) 





BROOMHILL, LITTLE HAWLEY, HANTS 


33 miles from London. 4 miles from Hartley Wintney. 


A BEAUTIFUL 13th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 


WITH ATTRACTIVE VIEW 





7 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and 


lounge hall, excellent tiled domestic offices. Self-contained | well-planned domestic 


staff flat with bedroom, bathroom, reception room, kitchen 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage. Tithe barn. Outhouses. 
64%, ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,500 
Surrounding farm of 88 acres can be rented. 


Highly recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 





7 bed and 1 dressing room, 


CHUFFS, HOLYPORT, BERKS SUNDON, WENTWORTH, SURREY 
26 miles from London. On omnibus route. Close to Virginia Water Station. 22 miles from London. 
AN EXCEPTIONAL MODERN HOUSE IN 


A CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE PERFECT ORDER 





3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, | 6-7 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 

offices. 

heating. Garages for 4 cars. 

convertible into flat). 

Beautiful grounds of 6 ACRES e ye a4 a wall. 

FREEHOLD £12,000 OR OF 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD 

View by appointment through Owner's re = Mrs. N. C. Immediate inspection invited by Mrs 
TUFNELL, as above. above. 


Main services. Central | compact domestic offices. Ample fitted cupboards through- 
Excellent rooms over (easily out. Automatic gas central heating. All main services. 
2 garages. 





. N. C. TUFNELL, as 








SALISBURY WOOLLEY & WALLIS snd a RINGWOOD 





Re Sir Frederick Preston, deceased. 


WILTSHIRE—HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


On the boundary of the New Forest. 
THE LANDFORD MANOR 
ESTATE 
‘OF NEARLY 
665 ACRES 
WITH THE FINE 
MANORIAL TUDOR RESIDENCE 
OF MODERATE SIZE. 


3 EXCELLENT FARMS LET TO GOOD 
TENANTS. 





LANDFORD COMMON. 
14 COTTAGES. 
AUCTION IN THE SPRING 


The Furnishings of the Residence will 
also be Sold by Auction on a date to be 
announced. 


No negotiations until particulars are printed. 


Sole Agents: WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury, 
Wiltshire. 

Solicitors: Messrs. TRETHOWAN & VINCENT 

AND FUuLtToNS, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 








W. 


HUGHES & SON, LTD. 


, UNITY STREET, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL, 





GLOS. AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


3 miles from Bath. 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING CHARM 
With finely timbered grounds of ABOUT 15 ACRES, high up, with lovely views. 





Large sums have been spent 
on the house which is ready 
for occupation. Panelling 
and some beautiful Georgian 
fireplaces. Hall, 3 reception 
rooms (about 30 ft. x 19 ft., 
24 ft. x 18 ft., 18 ft. x 16 ft.), 
musie room (about 38 ft. x 
18 ft.), 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, new large Esse 
cooker. Central heating, 


main electricity. Block of 


garage and stabling build- 
ings, splendid range of 
glasshouses. New hard ten- 
nis court, man’s flat, lodge 
at entrance to drive. 


Beautiful lawns and paddocks, one laid out as a riding school. Golf and hunting. 
PRICE £15,000 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: W. HUGHES & SON, LTD., Bristo!. 


(Fol. 23,353) 





ns aoe AND GLOS. BORDERS 
Unexpectedly available. 

UNIQUE OLD HOUSE, DATING FROM THE 14th CENTURY 
mainly Henry VII period, secluded in gardens of unusual beauty with old-world charm. 
Within 3 miles of a small market town, with orchard and pasture, ABOUT 12 ACRES 
Large sums have been spent 
on perfecting the house for 
the owner’s occupation. 
The house is full of interest- 
ing old features and is ready 
for immediate occupation. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms 
with some very fine fire- 
places, 12 bed and dressing 
(h. and c. basins), 5 modern 
bathrooms, 2 Aga cookers. 
Main water and electricity. 
Two splendid cottages (with 
baths, h. and c.); excellent 
buildings. Hunting, shoot- 
ing and fishing available. 
The west wing of the house would make a prenars house if wished. Ry prove tty is 

strongly recommended as a genuine bargain at £12,500. FREE 
Sole Agents: W. HuGHES & SON, LTD., Bristol. (Fol. 23, "3 a) 





li 





Established in the year 1832. For many years largely concerned in the Sale of Country Houses and Estates in the West and South-west of England and Wales, includ- 
ing the Bristol area. Long acquaintance with these parts enables the firm to deal advantageously with available properties. Being now in touch with many unsuited 
buyers, they will welcome particulars from owners wishing to sell. Te!. 20710 and 21259. 














gi,itaner ead, LINCOLN & CO., 


Wailington, Surrey. 


Telephone: 
F.V.I PR core 
6601 (10 — 


THE SPECIALISTS IN RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES THROUGHOUT SURREY 





BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN DETACHED 


RESIDENCE 


Within easy reach of Town and country. 
CHARMINGLY SITUATED INA aon FAVOURED SURREY DISTRICT 





Designed on spacious lines 
and affording ideally 
planned accommodation. 
Superb through lounge, 
panelled dining room, 
breakfast room, 5 fine bed- 
rooms, excellent tiled 
offices. Detached garage. 
The many superlative fea- 
tures include oak parquet 
flooring. Washbasins in 
bedrooms. Tiled fireplaces 
of tasteful design. Central 
heating. 
PRICE £5,500 
FREEHOLD 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE ,WELL-MATURED GROUNDS OF 


Strongly recommended by the owner’s Sole Agents, to whom all inquiries ane be 
(Ref. 


addressed. 


5033) 





GU = WALLIS & WALLIS L = — 





SOUTH OF REIGATE 
TUDOR FARMHOUSE IN FAULTLESS ORDER 


4 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms and _ offices, 
Co.’s__ electricity, water, 
central heating. T.T. farm 
buildings with tubular 
standings for 25, Dutch 

Barn, Stabling, Garage. 
Inexpensive pleasure gar- 
den, pasture and arable land 





IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: WALLIS & WALLIS, 146/7, High Street, Guildford, and 200, High Street, 
Lewes. 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF aan 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN. 








WEST SUSSEX 


In quiet surroundings between the Downs and the Coast. 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE EARLY GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 5 principal and 
4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, domestic offices 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
STABLING, GARAGES AND OTHER OUTBUILDINGS 


Delightful gardens and grounds with trout-stocked stream 
and pool. 


2 COTTAGES 
ABOUT 81, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 





Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester. (Tel. 2633/4) 





JUST ON THE MARKET WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 
POPULAR NORTH COTSWOLD VILLAGE On outskirts of a small village. 
Kingham junction 5 miles. A SUBSTANTIAL 
AND COMMODIOUS COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
NEWLY CONVERTED OLD STONE HOUSE 


woman a anne 4 reception, anrettpaes 15 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic offices. 
Good water supply. Own electricity. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Cesspool drainage. 
OUTBUILDINGS WITH 2 GARAGES AND STABLING. 
Walled garden. Grounds and paddock. 
OUTBUILDINGS INCLUDING VERY FINE OLD TITHE BARN COTTAGE. 
8 ACRES 
REASONABLY PRICED AT £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & ora” South Street, Chichester. (Tel. 
2633/ 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


Garden. Stream. Field. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 





Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 








“au” "THOMPSON, NOAD & PHIPP = 


With Vacant Possession. In the picturesque Wiltshire Vale Country. 


‘“POULSHOT HOUSE,’’ POULSHOT, WILTSHIRE 


3 miles from Devizes. 
A STRIKING COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER 





' 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS AND GARDENS 

form a particularly pleasing feature of the property, 

the general layout being enhanced by fine speci- 

men trees and shrubs, together with well-tended 

borders and flower beds; kitchen garden with 

greenhouse and frames, productive orchard and 
sweet feeding paddock. 


Situated on the outskirts of the typical Wiltshire 
village of Poulshot standing secluded from the 
road amidst its own delightfully matured grounds 
and gardens. The house, portions of which date 
back to the 17th century, is conveniently arranged 
on two floors to provide Lounge hall, gent’s 
cloakroom, 3 reception, 6 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, nursery and staff 
wing, excellent domestic offices, etc. 2 garages, 
2 loose boxes, ete. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY & WATER CONNECTED. 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 


The whole forming a most attractive MINIATURE 
ESTATE extending to approximately 


4% ACRES 





Which THOMPSON, NOAD & PHIPP will submit to AUCTION IN THE EARLY SPRING unless sold previously by Private Treaty. 
For further particulars apply to the Auctioneers, 39, Market Place, Chippenham, Wilts (Tel. 2271-2), or to PHILIP JOHNSON, Esq., Solicitor, Market Place, Devizes (Tel.: Devizes 167) 














A. CG. FROST & CO., A. CHETWYND HAYES oro" sios 








GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. Tel. 2277/8 4 HILL ROAD, WIMBLEDON, 8.W.19. 
a FRIMLEY GREEN, SURREY 
GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS _ Ideal situation, 35 mins. Town. 
On the fringe of open country, yet only 1 mile from station. Delightfully situated in wooded country lane. 
SUPERB DOUBLE-FRONTED DETACHED COUNTRY HOME ON TWO 


FLOORS 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Facing south, on gravel soil. 
Close to common. 





5 bedrooms (4 fitted basins), Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception, sep. w.c., 3 reception 
small sun lounge, maid’s rooms, kitchen, scullery. 

room and kitchen. 
Oak floors and doors. Hall with cloakroom. 
MAIN SERVICES AND Conservatory. 
COMPLETE CENTRAL 

HEATING. Nice Italian garden with 

Inexpensive gardens with fruit trees, etc. 

hard tennis court. 

as Sas VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION Redecorated. Garage. 
Agents: A. C. Frost & Co., as above, or other South Buckinghamshire Offices at VACANT POSSESSION. 


Beaconstield (Tel. 600/1), Burnham (Tel. 300), and Farnham Common (Tel. 300). PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
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BLOUNTS, 
WEST CHILTINGTON, SUSSEX 
24 miles from Billingshurst Station. Horsham 
8 miles, The genuine Black and White Period 
Residence in perfect order, containing 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Electricity. Main water. Very superior 
buildings and hunter stabling. Modern ser- 
vice flat. 22 acres of excellent agricultural 
land. Vacant possession. 
DOUGLAS ROSS & SON 

will sell the above by Auction at the Town 
Hall, Horsham, on Monday, February 27, 
1950 (unless previously sold). Illustrated par- 
ticulars, plan and conditions of sale from the 
Solicitors: Messrs, RAWLISON & BUTLER, 
Horsham, or from the Auctioneers, High 
Street, Billingshurst (Tel. 92). 

SOMERSET 
2 miles Taunton, 10 miles Minehead, 4 miles 
from the sea. In the heart of the West 
somerset and Quantock Hunting Country, 
with outstanding views of the Quantock Hilis. 
An exceptionally attractive small Agricultural 
Kstate with a charming modern residence and 
ranges of excellent buildings forming a model 
attested dairy farm of about 454 acres. bor 
sale by Auction (unless sold privately), at 
the Wyndham Hall, Castle Green, ‘Taunton, 
on Saturday, March 4, 1950, at 3.0 p.m. 
Particulars with plans and photographs may 
be obtained from the Auctioneers: 

WViessrs. W. R. J. GREENSLADE & CO. 
F.A.L., 2 and 3, Hammet Street, Taunton, and 
Messrs. R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 
16 Princes Street, Yeovil, Somerset 
(acting in conjunction). 


TO LET 


IRE. Attractive Furnished House to let 
for 1 year. Three sitting rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services, telephone, 
Hunting shooting, fishing, golf. bridge and 
tennis club.—Apply: Major RIDDELL, Mill- 
brook, Mallow. eas 
NORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedrooms, 
sitting room, kitchen, h. and c. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. Gar- 
age. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcome. Situated charming country 
residence, pleasant gardens and walks.—Mrs. 
CARNALL, Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, 
Norwich, tan : 
IMBORNE 3 miles, 8 from Bourne- 
mouth. To be let on lease, moderate- 
sized Country House, standing in its own 
grounds, Suitable for institution or school.— 
Apply: A. C. WiLLLIAMS, 16, West Boro’, 


Wimborne. 
WANTED 


ANY AREA. Couple on retirement from 
India seek small seclvded (not isolated) 
Cottage or Lodge. Would rent furnished or 
unfurnished for long period. Alternatively 
would consider reasonable price freehold.— 
Box 2839. ; 
AYRSHIRE, Renfrewshire or Edinburgh 
district. Wanted, Furnished House for 
6 months, not less than 4 bedrooms. Cannot 
view till end of February.—Box 2811. 
CHELMSFORD, Bishops Stortford, Saffron 
Walden or Cambridge within reasonable 
distance, and not more than 60 miles from 
London. No commission required. Wanted to 
purchase, a really good Farm of between 200 
and 300 acres. Farmhouse of about 4 bed- 
rooms, not isolated from buildings, 2-3 cot- 
tages, land must be of really good quality. 
A full price. will be paid for the right place.— 
Particulars in confidence to “ P.R.C.,’’ Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 
W.1. 
gouTu COAST OR COUNTRY NEAR 
LONDON PREFERRED. British ofticial 
on leave from the Sudan wishes to rent for 
6 months commencing mid-April fully Furn- 
ished House for self and family. Use of linen 
and cutlery an advantage.—Box 2834. 
SOUTH OF BRISTOL (8-20 miles), or in 
Badminton-Tetbury area or East Hereford- 
shire. Wanted for March 25, 1950, Freehold 
Period House, 3 rec., 4-6 bed., bath., ete. 
Main electricity essential. Cottage or separate 
staff quarters in wing of house. Some out- 
buildings. Small garden and pasture about 
5-10 acres.—Write, Box 2810. 
Ss W. COUNTRY, near sea preferred. Off 
* main road. Wanted, House 15-20 bed- 
rooms, 2 staff cottages. Reasonable state of 
repair. Good water supply and light essential. 
About 12 acres. Moderate price or lease. 
Box 2812. 
OUTHERN COUNTIES. Wanted, small 
Detached Cottage, 4 bedrooms, basins h. 
and ¢c. water, gas fires, 2 sitting rooms, central 
heating, near shopping centre. Allin first-class 
condition. Garage, small productive garden. 
-Apply: WALTER ALLEN, House in the Wood, 
Virginia Water. 


FOR SALE 


BEDFORD. Residence, possession, freehold. 
Situate own grounds, two floors only. 
Eight bed., 3 rec., large hall. Lawn, garden, 
fruit, 2 garages, stables. All main services. 
£6, 00. —Partic., Owner, Bullard, Oakley, nr. 
Bedford. ’Phone 271. 
BERKS. 8 MILES NEWBURY. Georgian 
Cottage. Lovely position adjoining famous 
common. Sitting room, living room, kitchen, 
bathroom, 4 bedrooms. Main water and elec- 
tricity, modern drainage. Garden and 2-acre 
paddock with cowshed. Freehold with pos- 
session. £4,100.—GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEP- 
HERD, Basingstoke (Tel. 1234), and at Yeovil 
Tel. 434). 
RUCKS. Modern Detached House, or. 
Chequers and Wendover. Four bedrooms 
3 basins) 2 rec. rooms. Garage, conservatory. 
felephone. Approx. 2 acres garden, orchard, 
paddock. Lovely position.—Box 2809. 

































































FOR SALE—contd. _ 


BUXTED, SUSSEX. Really a bargain. 

Attractive Country Residence good repair. 
Three rec., 7 bed., bathroom. Capital out- 
buildings including’ barn. Pretty garden and 
paddock 4 acres. Only £6,500. Offers invited. 
—RODERIC< T. INNES, Estate Otlices, Crow- 
borough. Tel. 921 (2 lines). 
CHELTENHAM (near). Gentleman’s Resi- 

dence about 600 ft. above sea level with 
glorious views, in 1 acre garden with drive 
approach. Main electricity, central heating 
and independent hot water. Three reception, 
7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and good domestic 
offices with Aga cooker. Garage and st: vbling 
with living accommodation over. Price £7,2% 
—Details from CAVENDISH HovUSE ESTATE 
OFFICES, Promenade, Cheltenham. 
CORNWALL. Fellow of.the Valuers’ Lusti- 

tution undertakes Surveys, Reports and 
Valuations of properties in Cornwall for pros- 
pective purchasers or agents. Photos obtained 
if desired. Building Societies’ co-operation 
invited.—Box 2843. 

OUNTRY RESIDENCE, “The Rookery, 

Middleton Tyas, 8 miles south-west of 
Darlington. Stone-built residence with cot- 
tage, garages, Stabling, gardens and grounds. 
Approximately 5 acres in extent: electric ity 
and central heating; 3 reception rooms, 7 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 staff bed- 
rooms, ete. Sale with Vacant Possession.— 
Particulars and pe rmits to view from L. W. 
ARNETT, F.A.I., 5, Houndgate, Darlington. 


EVON. ecm 8 Residence (5 beds) 
with approx. 7 acres overlooking pretty 
market town 15 miles Plymouth. Main line 
station. Bus centre. Charming setting amidst 
flowering shrubs, trees, etc., main services, 
glasshouses, semi-basement ‘used for mush- 
room growing. Land suitable pigs, poultry, 
beekeeping, tomato growing, market garden- 
ing. Licensed dairy, good food allocation. 
Substantial outbuildings, one easily conver- 
tible into cottage. Fishing available. Posses- 
sion. Freehold £8,600.—Particulars, ESTATES 
EXCHANGE, 8, Richmond Road, Exeter. , 
EASTBOURNE. £15,000 freehold. In 

lovely position. Three rec., 11 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, usual offices. Garden. Cottage 
with sitting room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 
usual offices. Property and grounds in excel- 
lent condition.—Sole Agents: KILLICK AND 
DAVIES, LTD., 12, Gildredge Road, Eastbourne. 
Tel. 229-230. 


SSEX. An established Pig and Poultry 
Farm of 18? acres together with detached 
House comprising 3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, ete. Average food allocation 44 ewts, 
per month. Accommodation for 900-1,000 
layers. Excellent outbuildings. £7,750 free- 
hold to include live and dead stock. £3,000 
mortgage available if required.—Further 
details from DOUGLAS ALLEN & Co., Country 
Department, 5, Cliff Town Road, Southend. 
Tel. 45757. 


ESSEX. Picture sque_ 














detached old-world 

Thatched Cottage, 5 miles Dunmow, on 
main road; 2/3 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
modern kitchen and bathroom, h. and c.; 
nice garden of about $ acre. Price £3,000 or 





near offer.—P.S.B., The Nook, Aythorpe 
Roding, Dunmow, Essex. nae 
Essex, RURAL. Dream Cottage, 16th 


‘ent., thatched, 40 miles London, oak 
week ‘open fireplaces, 2 rec., 4 bed., basins 
h. and c., luxurious bathroom, usual offices. 
Own electricity, main water, 2 telephones. 
Jarage. Orchards, 6 acres. Freehold £6,500. 
—Box 2841. 


ELFORD RIVER. 

A very modern, 
small 
Helford River and = surrounding country. 
Adjoining golf. Close buses and all yachting 
and bathing facilities. Easy reach town, , Shops, 
ete. Hall, cloaks, 2 reception, 5 bed., > bath- 
rooms. Modern domestie premises. ‘Lovely 
garden, 2 garages, ete. Freehold. For quick 
sale £10,950 or near. —Sole Agents: STOCKTON 
AND PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. Ref. 
8069. 


JRELAND, south coast. 94 acres excellent 
land with splendid Residence and out 
offices. excellent view.—Full particulars, Box 
2833. 
pste OF WIGHT. Overlooking Bembridge 
Harbour, near Sailing Club. Gentleman’s 
attractive Residence with 6 principal bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 large reception rooms, 
writing room, and sple ndid kitchen accommo- 


A luxurious Home. 
beautifully appointed 





dation. All services. Large garage, and pretty 
garden. Price £10,500 or offer to: THE BrM- 
BRIDGE House & EsTATE AGENCY, High 


Street, Bembridge, I.W. Phone 105. 

KENT (between Tonbridge and Maidstone). 
Luxuriously fitted converted Farmhouse 

with gardens and grounds about 5 acres with 

2 cottages. Excellent trains London 60 

minutes, Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 recep- 


tion, spacious entrance hall with cloakroom, 
up-to-date domestic offices, maid’s sitting 
room, etc. Two-car garage. Plenty of out- 


buildings. Undoubted value at £7 500 free- 
hold.—MoorE & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton. 
Tel : Wallington 2606. (Folio 8193/54) 
KENT (35 mins. Charing Cross). 
designed Residence in 3 acres charming 
grounds, 3 rec., 5 beds., 2 bathrooms, staff 
accommodation and offices, separate flat, all 
services, central heating. Outbuildings. Stock 
food allocation. Eminently suitable profes- 
sional man. Freehold £8,250.—PATTTLLO 
AND VINSON, Land Agents, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


MARLBOROUGH DOWNS. Fully mod- 

ernised Old World Thatched Cottage for 
sale. In pretty village. Bus service. 2/3 recs., 
4 bed, bath, kitchen, garage. Main e.]. Small 
garden. Excellent’ order. | Freehold.—All 
details from the Sole Agents, HOBBS AND 
‘car Auctioneers, Cirencester (Tel. 62 
2 lines). 





Architect- 








Residence commanding fine views of 


FOR SALE—contd. = 


HAMPSHIRE. Modern Country Prope tty, 

perfect condition, 9 bedrooms with 

basins, 3 reception, library, playroom, 3 bath- 
> 











rooms, Garages, stables, 2 service cottages. 

Grounds 6 acres, £12,500.—Box 2540. 

N. CORNWALL COAST between Rock 
and ‘Trebetherick. Modern House, 


magnificent position overlooking estuary 
River Camel and St. Enodoe Golf Course. 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen 
(Aga), Telephone. Central heating; main 
water. Garage. Garden. Price £5,500. Refer- 
ence CL120/18.—Apply BUTTON, MENHENITI 
AND MUTTON, Ltb., Estate Agents, Wade- 
bridge, Cornwall. 
EWMARKET. Freehold Detached Resi- 
dence. 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom. Well fitted through- 
out. Garage and stabling. Vacant possession. 
Price £4,750.—Apply Sole Agent, H. W. 
DEAN, Chartered Surveyor, 9%, Guildhall 
Street, Cambridge. Telephone 3301. 
OUTH CORNWALL. A bargain. A brick- 
built Home in perfect condition, Two 
reception, 3 bedrooms, al! modern conveni- 








ences. Large garage. Close sea, bathing, 
boating. Freehold. Quick sale, owing ill- 
health, £5,000 or pear.—Apply: STOCKTON 


AND PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Daboowh. Ref. 

4065. 

GTUDLAND BAY, DORSET. 
well-built Marine’ Residence. 

uninterrupted views. 


Extremely 
Magnificent 
4 bedrooms, 2 reception, 





ottices. Garage with Flat over. Freehold 
£5,950.—Sole Agents, MILES & SON, Auc- 
tioneers, Swanage. _ pee 

URREY. Favourite district. Fine De- 


tached Residence of charm and character 
amid 3 acre delightful grounds, superior resi- 
dential neighbourhood 30 mins. London. 
Exceptional appointments include parquet 
flooring, central heating, washbasins to bed- 
rooms, 5 beds., 3 excellent recs., breakfast 
room and sun loggia. Luxurious tiled offices. 
20-ft. garage. Kecommended £6,500 (Folio 
5099).—-Apply Owner’s Agents: LINCOLN AND 
Co., F.V.1, Surveyors, 83, Manor Road, 
Wallington, Surrey. Wallington 6601 (10 
lines). = _ ae an 

URREY. “Fernhill House,’’ nr. Horley. 

Georgian Residence of character on two 
floors only. 14 miles main line station, in open 
rural surroundings, main rooms face south. 
Five bed. and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
cloakroom, 3 reception. Self-contained wing 
comprising 2 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting 
room, hall and kitchen, for staff, but readily 
reinstated with main house if additional 
accommodation is required. All services. 
Double garage and stabling. Matured grounds, 
orchard, etc. In all about 3 acres. Freehold 
for sale privately or Auction February 14. 
SHINNER & ROSE, Chartered Surveyors and 
Auctioneers, Horley Te). 77, and Redhill 
3555/6. 


URREY/SUSSEX | BORDERS. Game- 

keeper’s Cottage, thoroughly modernised 
and ready for immediate occupation. About 
2 miles main line. Three bedrooms, modern 
tiled bathroom, 2 rece., large modern kitchen. 
Main water and electricity. Radiators. Oak 
strip floors. Two-room annexe completely 
renovated. Garage and outbuildings. Garden, 
orchard, paddock and woodland, in all about 
27 acres. Freehold £7,500 or near offer— 
SKINNER & ROSE, Chartered Surveyors and 
Auctioneers, Horley Tel. 77, and Redhill 
3555/6. 


SWITZERLAND. Large furnished Chalet 
for sale, 8 bedrooms, bathroom, playroom, 
2 sitting rooms, electricity. £4,000, half in 
sterling; or to let.—JAVELLE, Salvan, Valais, 
Switzerland. aes 
YENTNOR near, l.o.W. Delightful Period 

Cottage, recently modernised and restored. 
Built of stone, it has brick fireplaces, old oak 
beams and cream washed walls. 4 bedrooms, 
2 sitting rooms, bathroom, kitchen with 
electric stove and Ideal boiler. Immersion 
heater. Mains. Faces south; sea views from 
all windows. Pretty garden. 4 acre. £4,500 
for quick sale; owner ordered overseas. 
Freehold. Possession.—FRANCIS PiT1Is, Vent- 
nor, Lo.W. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


AMERSHaM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 

CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern Hills 
country of South Rucks.—PRETTY & ELLIs, 
Amersham (Tel. 28), Great Missenden (Tel. 
28), and Chesham (Tel. 16). 


| ge: you INTERESTED IN IRELAND? 

so, TOWN AND COUNTRY ESTATES, 
IRELAND, 21, Shepherd St., Mayfair, London, 
W.1 (GROsvenor 1873), invite your enquiries 
for Residences, Residential Farms and 
Sporting Estates, as well as Investments. Full 
details will be supplied free on application and 
leaves you under no obligation. Should you 
be going to Eire shortly, our Dublin office will 
gladly book your hote I or car for you. 


BERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country 

all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 
Ww okingham (incorporating \ Watts & Son). 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. Gippy 
AND GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Sunning- 
dale (Tel.: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 72), 
Slough (Te if 23379), € Gerrards C ross (Tel. 3987), 


Bucks. Details of Residential Properties 
now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I., Estate Offices, 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094), and at London, W.5 
COUNTRY ESTATES, Stud Farms and 

Residences in Tre land. — Consult 
MORRISSEY «& STEPHENSON, M.I.A.A., Auc- 
tioneers and Estate Agents, 19, Clare Street, 
Dublin. ‘Phone 61839. 











Properties of 


ESTATE AGENTS—contd. 


CENTRAL EAST ANGLIA. Agents: 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
FYEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For 
Selected List of PROPER7TIES.—RIPPON 

BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1., Exeter. Tel. 3204. 


EVON. For Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, apply to CHERRY & CHEKRY, 
LTD., 14, Southernhay West, Exeter. Tel. 3081. 
EVON AND CORNWALL. For personal 
service, whether buying or selling. 
Country Housesand Estates, Country Hotels 
and Guest Houses, Farms and Small Holdings. 
—STUART HEPBURN, F.V.A., Chudleigh, Devon. 
ITCHLING and the South Downs—for 
Country Properties and Farms in this 
district. apply to: MORREY AND PARTNERs, 
The Estate Offices, Ditchling, Sussex. Tel.: 
Hassocks 367. 
DORSET AND WEST HANTS. The 
Specialist Agents for country properties 
in these areas, including the rural district 
near Bournemouth, are Messrs. TWEEDALE 
AND RILEY, F.A.1.P.A., Who have offices at 
Wimborne and Ferndown, Dorset, and 
Christchurch and New Milton, Hants. 
DORSET, EAST DEVON, HANTS, and 
nearby counties. Disposals of private 
property, farms negotiated by RUMSEY AND 
RUMSEY, Country Department, 111, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, 
specialise in the smaller Period Country 
Houses, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.- 
Offices: 9, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434), and 
37, Winchester Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 1234). 
KENT, MOST PARTS OF. A very large 
selection of properties consisting of houses 
both modern and of the older type, bunga- 
lows and small holdings with a price range 
from £1,500 freehold to £20,000 freehold. All 
inquiries will receive prompt and _ personal 
attention. Fk, ‘TAYLOR-DOWNES,  F.1.A.S., 
EVA Auctioneer, Estate Agent, Surveyor, 
Mortgage and Insurance Broker, 196, High 
Street (between G.P.O. and Woolworth’ 8), 
Orpington, Kent Tel.: Orpington 6677 (3 
lines). Open all day Sats. 
ENT/SURREY. Duff's Gazette FREE 
on application; 200 inspected and selected 
Properties, all types, £1,500 upwards. 
ROBERT DUFF & PARTNERS, Surveyors, 
Valuers, Estate Agents, Mortgage and Insur- 
ance Brokers, 127, High Street, Beckenham, 
and Elmers End Station, BECkenham 7078/ 
2535/6481/1033. Open week-ends and late 
evenings. 
IDLAND COUNTIES. Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, Northants. For available 
Houses, Estates and Farms, apply: FARREN'S, 
Land Agents, Rugby. 
ORTH DEVON. Westward Ho! Bideford 
and North Devon generally. Particulars 
of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, 
ESTATES and FARMS of BLACKMOREs, 
Bideford, Devon. 
ORTHERN ENGLAND, MIDLANDS, 
AND BORDER COUNTRY. Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 years’ 
exceptional experience.—B. W. BELTON AND 
pe gb LTD., 2, Park Square, Leeds, 1. 
Tel. 27757. 
ORTH SOMERSET. 
Son & HODDELL, 
1865), Clevedon, 











ALONZO DAWES, 
F.A.1., F.A.1LP.A. (Est. 
specialising in Seaside and 
Country Residences; also Agricultural Pro- 
perties, for this favoured ,district. Selected 
partics., and ““Homefinder’’ on request. 
ORTH SURREY. Modern properties 
situated within daily reach of London, 
yet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed list of 
available Houses and Bungalows sent upon 
receipt of your requirements. Prices range 


from £2,500 to £6,000.—WESTLAND AND 
Co., 28, broadway, Stoneleigh, Ewell. Tel.: 
EWEII5186/7/8. 
COTLAND. Estates, Farms, Houses 
wanted and for sale. Valuations and 


reports of all —" of Heritable Property. 
F. F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 
Nairn (2357). 
Ss LEICESTERSHIRE AND BORDERS. 
* HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., of Market 
Harborough (Est. 1898), Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land and Esti.te Agents. Tel. 2411, 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 
details of all available Residential Agri- 
cultural Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR 
AND SONS, 16, Princes St., Yeovil (Tel. 817-8), 
and at Sherborne and Bridgwater. 
OUTHERN ENGLAND. MESSENGER, 
MORGAN & MAY, Chartered Surveyors and 


Land Agents, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford. 
Sales of Estates, Farms and Country Houses. 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 


JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 
SUSSEX. For seaside and Country Proper- 

ties in all parts of the County, apply: 


WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel.: Hove 4055), Head Office: Sh ace 
Square, S LW lis 


USSEX, KENT, etc. Properties available 

and required. Valuations, Sales, Manage - 

ment.—Burstow & HEWETT (Estab. 1790) 

High Street. Battle. Tel.: Battle 21. 

J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902) 

* undertake the collections of rents and 

managemeut of town and country estates. 
Consult us. 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


Wits, Al 





HANTS AND _ DORSET. 

Specialists for the Sale of all Town and 
Country Properties in this area. MYDDELTON 
AND MAJOR, F.A.1., Estate Agents, 49, High 
Street, Salisbury. 


YORKSHIRE. Ww ARD, “Ray. & Cc 0., Midland 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 

Specialists, Valuers, ‘Auctioneers and Land 

Agents. Tel.: Shipley 41234 (3 lines). 
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Obtainable in 
all sizes 


Famous ever since 1795, Otard is the 
only brandy bottled at the Chateau de 
Cognac itself. It is indeed the Brandy 
with a Pedigree. 














1950 


Exes lo eryoyment... 


To double your delight in a grand old 







game, take along a packet of 
THREE CASTLES-the cigarette 


for the discerning smoker. 














he ; 
“THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/10 





Made by W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. TT228H 





Ulan Il 


sot 
furnishings 





Hal = 38, DOVER ST. 
—(E@\ LONDON, w.! 
Hy Telephone: REGENT 1771 


fabrics 
loose covers 
upholstery 
curtains 


New and attractive 
models for men’s wear. 
STYLE 30 
Cut from strong high polishing 
brown calf. (Leather soles.) 
STYLE 34 
Cut from medium shade brown 


reversed calf. (Crepe rubber soles) 


decoration 
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% Despeke Shoemaker aS 
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WITH STRAP AND BUCKLE 








period 
and 
contem porary 


DECORATIVE 
ART GUILD 


LIMITED 


43 Lower Belgrave Street, S.W A 
Sloane 9803-4-5 









Joun Jameson 
WHISKEY 


JOHN JAMESON & SON LTDO., BOW STREET DISTILLERY, DUBLIN, IRELAND 
AND AT 41 TRINITY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 a 


» 











) 


also various other Sauces, Pickles, 
Chutney and Fish and Meat Pastes. 
ESCOFFIER LTD., HARDERS ROA ’, 
LONDON, S.E.15 


SAUCE ROBER! 
SAUCE DIABLE 
SAUCE MELBA 
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The Florence Nightingale Hospital 
PADdington 2341 19, LISSON GROVE, N.W.1 


IS NEITHER NATIONALISED 
NOR STATE-SUPPORTED 


THIS UNIQUE VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL 
PROVIDES BEDS . 


for educated women of limited means 
at the low cost of 





Cubicles 3 guineas, Double Rooms 4 guineas, 
Single Rooms 6-8 guineas per week 





Igs0-1950 
CENTENARY YEAR APPEAL 


NEEDS ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and 
en DONATIONS of £10,000 per annum, 
the present deficit on cost of all services 





The kindly consideration of friends hen 
LEGACIES png Ms 


making their WILLS and of the Legal 
Profession when advising their Clients as to 
BEQUESTS 





For particulars write or telephone Appeal Secretary 
PADdington 6412 





BY APPOINTMENT 
HATTERS 
TO HM. THE KING 








+ ey HAWTHORN 


a country hat 


\ 
with a jaunty 
Swiss intluence 
which can be 


used for infor- 
mal visits to 
Town, 52/6d. 


J 





0, lesen 


SF RAE EF 


LADIES’ DEPT. /ST. FLOOR 


BOND 


HERBERT JOHNSON (BOND ST.) LTD. 38 NEW BOND ST. w.! 





Telephone : MAYfair 9557: 





















...CAN DO SO 
MUCH ABOUT 
THE HOUSE/ 


First choice 
housewives who take pride in their homes, 
Parozone has no equal for Bed and Table 
Linens, Porcelain, Tiles, Glass and Crystal... 
or for freshening and purifying 
Sink and Lavatory Bowl. Follow 
the directions on the bottle label. 






. DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 





HOUSEHOLD Head Office: Glasgow; and at 
NAME FOR London, Nottingham & Woking 
MORE THAN 
60 YEARS 
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‘| BOOK LIST |: 
: (Issued in connection with Cruft’s Dog Show, 1950) = 
3 The Times Bookshop’s latest list is concerned 
3 with dogs, sports, hobbies, indoor and outdoor = 
o activities of all kinds. You won’t find a single s 
i book of deep political significance in the entire ot 
i list, but there are many you would be sorry to 1 
= miss. Order your copy now. 2 
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Point-to-Point Kit and 
Saddlery 


FOR SALE OR HIRE 





4 Y 
Send for Price List 


“A 
As stocks are rather limited order early. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4477 
AND BRANCHES 





1950 








and has been for 
over 70 years 





KAPP 






AND PETERSON LTD - DUBLIN AND LONDON 
Trade enquiries to 74/77 White Lion St., London, N.1 
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—  _ egbeanbonedienieboin ee oe on 
Gentlemen,—We do not manufacture shoes, but if you experience 
any difficulty in obtaining footwear with Martin’s ‘*ZUG’’ Upper 

Leather, write to us for the name of a supplier. 


W. & J. MARTIN Ltd., Zanners, GLASGOW. 
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Vichy Célestins Spa Water is the pleasant 
table drink which is universally admitted 
to possess those high therapeutic qualities 
which are particularly valuable for sufferers 
from over-acidity and similar ailments. 


Consult your doctor. 


VICHY- 
CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 
Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


> 
Q 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents. 





INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 12 THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.I. Yayo 
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BILLIARD TABLES... 


A corner of our 
Spacious Showrooms 


the Largest in Yorkshire—where over 


ONE HUNDRED TABLES OF 
ALL SIZES AND TYPES 


are on view for immediate delivery to 
any part of the country. 


Re-rubbering and _ re -covering, 
repairs and accessories of all kinds 
Call, write or phone Leeds 75617 and 65455 


Immediate attention Distance no object 


J. PEMBERTON 
and Sons (Sports) Ltd. 


LOW ROAD, HUNSLET, LEEDS 10 


ESTABLISHED 1860 











teas tf 
BY APPOINTMENT 
MATCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.M.KING GEORGE Vi. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES 


British Matches 
for 
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We got the idea long ago 


The flavour and character you enjoy so much 
in “Black & White” are not achieved in a hurry. 
Long years of careful maturing, followed by 
blending in our own special way, bring you 
“Black & White” as you know it. 

What a fine drink it makes—-clean, wholesome, 
refreshing and always the same high quality. 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
The Secret is in the Blending 
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Do you light up your own good looks? 


Don’t do a fade-out when the lights go up! Here are some professional hints for 

evening make-up. Avoid shine by starting with a thin film of Yardley Make-Up Base. 

Be sure your powder matches your skin tone. With nine Yardley shades to choose i 
from, there’s no excuse for failure! Go in for brilliant lips—but take care your lip- 
stick doesn’t clash with your dress. Newest and a most charming colour is Yardley 
Pretty Pink—a vibrant rose—divine with pastels, black and other fashion colours. 
Occasionally, have expert treatment at the Yardley Salon, 33 Old Bond Street London 
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Miss Linda Metcalfe is one of the twin daughters of Major Edward Metcalfe and Lady Alexandra Metcalfe 
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WHITEHALL AND TOWN HALL 


CCORDING to the Manifesto of the 
A Conservative Party it is the aim of that 
Party “‘to restore adequate confidence 
and responsibility to local government. To 
that end, in consultation with local authorities 
of all kinds, functions and financial arrange- 
ments (including all Government grants) must 
be reviewed and overhauled. We wish to restore 
functions to the smaller authorities when 
reorganised, particularly the personal health 
services.”” When the Representation of the 
People Bill was before Parliament similar pro- 
testations of belief in the maintenance of one 
system of local government and the withdrawal 
of centralised controls were made from the 
Ministerial benches, and notably by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison. On the other hand, it is an indication 
of the thorny nature of the subject that the 
recommendations of the Local Government 
Commission which, if carried out, would have 
strengthened immensely the structure of our 
local government in its struggle with the 
centralising tendencies of practically all recent 
legislation have been completely ignored and 
the Commission itself has been dissolved. 
Meanwhile a rather different approach to 
the same problem is being taken by the Local 
Government Manpower Committee, whose first 
Report appeared last week. It is a purely 
technical committee consisting only of repre- 
sentatives of Government departments and of 
local authorities. Its approach is indicated by 
its name, its object being to iron out unnecessary 
controls as between Whitehall and Town Hall, 
such fields of frequent conflicts and overlapping 
as police, fire services, housing, health services, 
water supply, sewerage, schools, town planning, 
transport and grants and loans being considered 
separately by separate sub-committees. The 
recommendations are undoubtedly useful from 
the point of view of avoiding friction; and some 
are more fundamental, especially those which 
deal with building and housing procedure. If 
these are adopted, for instance, the approval 
of the Ministry of Health of individual building 
sites chosen by local authorities will no longer 
be required. The Ministry will issue a 
memorandum of guidance explaining the 
objects of the questions in the forms, and local 
authorities will only need to supply a certificate 
from a competent person that the memorandum 
has been followed. Local authorities will also 
be allowed to assume when the Ministry tells 
them of the number of houses they may build 
in a year that this rate of building may be 
repeated for at least three years. Still more 
remarkable in this bureaucratic context, sketch 
lay-out plans submitted to the Ministry would 
be assumed to have passed without comment 
if nothing were heard within 14 days. 
All these are commonsense arrangements 
for cutting out red tape and saving staff. But 
do they reach the heart of the trouble? The 
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vast increase in departmental and local govern- 
ment personnel is admitted even by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning when 
they begin to cut down the staffs and admini- 
strative expenses of the centrally-controlled 
new town development corporations whose 
jurisdictions run completely crossway to those 
of the local authorities. Are these official 
amenities between Whitehall and Town and 
County Hall of any real value while the pattern 
of local government remains unchanged? As 
the Local Government Boundary Commis- 
sioners have pointed out, the substance of all 
the main local government services is being 
entirely reorganised to-day. What is needed is 
a reshaping of the machinery so as to preserve 
its predominantly local character rather than a 
mere lubrication of the relations between central 
and local officials. In a speech last week-end 
Mr. Bevan, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, expressed their belief that “local 
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WINTER SUN 
HE sun has but a brief encounter 
With to-day’s delight. 
Swift he flies along the furrow, 
Gilds the bird in flight, 
Sweeps across the turning ploughshare, 
Lovelier now than April’s light! 


The sun has but a brief encounter, 
Yet with such fierce glory shines 
’Twould seem the field 
Had new corn springing, 
The woods were filled with celandines, 
While on the bare trees every spray 
Had not those silvered drops of vain, 
But bright buds breaking into green, 
Soon to put on new leaves again. 
And that brave bird who sings so free, 
So clear and radiant a song, 
Crowning the highest woodland tree, 
But to this moment may belong, 
And swept on wings of light shall fade 
To silence and to shade. 

EILEEN A. SOPER. 
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authorities are responsible bodies competent to 
discharge their own functions,’’ and that they 
should be given as much freedom as possible, 
subject to controls, ‘concentrated at certain key 
points.’’ The sooner these principles are put to 
the test of practice the better for all concerned. 


QUEEN MARY’S CARPET 

EEDLECRAFT is the ladies’ traditional 

field of excellence, and although occa- 
sionally a man ventures to cross bodkins with 
them, it is their industrious skill through the 
centuries that is commemorated in treasured 
tapestries and many elegant conceits. But few 
queens, except Mary Queen of Scots, under 
unfortunate circumstances, are known to have 
excelled as needlewomen. The carpet which 
Queen Mary has almost completed after eight 
vears of work measures over 10 ft. by 6 ft. and, 
consisting of twelve panels embroidered in gros 
point with different arrangements of flowers, is 
not only a remarkable achievement but 
evidently a thing of much beauty. Such a 
performance is an example to the women of 
Britain of the traditional use to which leisure 
moments can be put—though, to do them 
justice, their needles have all too constantly to 
be employed upon works of less decorative 
application. But Her Majesty’s intention that 
her work shall be sold in the dollar area (as 
were six tapestry chair covers worked by her 
two years ago) is no less a reminder of the debt 
which as a nation we owe for that leisure, 
which by no means all put to such good use. 


THE FUTURE OF BUILDING IN STONE 

R. W. J. ARKELL, who brings an archi- 

tect’s zest to a geologist’s knowledge 0° 
building stones, has added a warning note to 
the Minister of Health’s and the R.I.B.A.’s 
optimism in the future of stonemasonry. In an 
article in Endeavour he points out that after 
years of disuse many quarries have been turned 
by local authorities into refuse dumps. Even 
where they are workable, ‘‘only the original 
bed in the original quarry, discovered by the old 
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craftsmen and tested by time,’’ can be trusted 
to yield reliable stone. The Building Research 
Station is, however, evolving a series of chemical 
tests with which it should be possible to detect 
subtle changes in quality as quarrying proceeds. 
And, if the Government are sincere in their 
intention to maintain the use of stone, he 
believes that intensified research into mechanical 
means for rough-dressing walling stone could 
reduce the cost of stone building. At present it 
adds £300 to the cost of a standard house, so 
that new council houses for the quarrymen 
themselves at the famous Clipsham quarries 
are now being built of brick because the 
Ministry will not sanction more than £130 extra 
expenditure per house. Nor, Dr. Arkell rightly 
insists, does stone from one county necessarily 
look right in another, though the admirable 
Ketton stone from Rutland has been found to 
harmonise perfectly in Oxford. Yet, in spite of 
these obstacles, he believes the industry is not 
dead. “The skill and pride of the masons and 
the experience and lore of the quarrymen, 
inherited from countless generations, are dying 
out, but can be revived and carried on’’—if 
they are properly encouraged. 


DOGS AND DOLLARS 
OW that the earning of dollars has 
become more than ever essential to our 
national survival, Cruft’s Dog Show, restarted 
last year under the auspices of the Kennel Club, 
has assumed an added importance, for the best 
market for British-bred dogs of the highest 
class has always been the United States. It is 
therefore good to know that the entry for this 
year’s show, due to be held at Olympia on 
February 10 and 11, is nearly 6,000, which is a 
world’s record. The most popular breed by far 
are cocker spaniels, with Alsatians second and 
Labrador retrievers third. Some of these dogs, 
if experience is anything to go by, may well 
fetch up to £1,000. 


NAME THIS ROAD 


T was a happy notion that, when Princess 
Elizabeth visited the new town at Crawley 
in order to open a road there, the name that 
she was to give it was kept a secret up to the 
last moment. The name she chose turned out 
to be Manor Royal, which is certainly quite 
out of the common, and the more interesting 
accordingly. The invention of local councils 
does not often rise to very original heights in 
this respect, and if there is a pleasant old name 
that can be used they are too apt to supersede 
it by a new one at once pompous and common- 
place. In fact if people would only take the 
trouble to consult old maps they would seldom 
find it difficult to give at least a tolerable name, 
whether to a house or a road, and would often 
happen on an enchanting one. There is not a 
field in England that has not got a name, and 
when in the inexorable course of progress it 
ceases to be a field any longer it might well 
bequeath its name, as a legacy of forgiveness, 
to the road that cuts it in two. 


THE SAILOR’S FANCY 


rf O-HO-HO, and a bottle of rum! 
Everybody who was brought up on 
Treasure Island, that is to say everybody who 
was properly brought up, thinks of rum as the 
British seaman’s drink and is sorry for Billy 
Bones when the “ Doctor Swab” says he must 
not have any. And so it is surprising to learn 
that to-day there are in the Navy only some 
50,000 men who are registered as drinkers of 
rum. No doubt it is all for the best, and those 
who refrain get some admirable or profitable 
alternative, but there is something a little sad 
in this break with tradition, and even those 
whose knowledge of rum comes chiefly from their 
experience of amateur soldiers know what a 
cheering glow it can impart. It is less astonish- 
ing to hear that another traditional custom in 
the Navy is going out of favour: very few now 
like leaf and strip tobaccos, whether for chewing 
or smoking. When the present supply of leaf 
tobacco is finished, therefore, the men will be 
issued either with tobaccos in tins or with 
cigarettes. We may feel sure that most of them 
will choose the seductive and all-conquering 
cigarette. Billy Bones’s pipe now shares the 
comparative unpopularity of his rum, 
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F. S. Smythe 


CARNARVONSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’ S NOTES 


I knew how to prevent rooks from starting 

a rookery in some tall elms growing 
close to her house and overhanging the lawn, 
where their presence is not desirable, but I was 
unable to suggest anything except the rather 
obvious method of firing a charge of buck-shot 
into the nests when egg-laying starts in March. 
The rook is a most opinionated bird, and when 
it has decided on a course of actior it is very 
difficult to persuade it to change its mind, as 
farmers with fields of sprouting corn know to 
their cost. In addition to being opinionated, it 
is also a most intelligent bird and, having 
summed up the limits of the powers of 
retaliation of the human being, is not easily 
scared away from any crop it has marked 
down for consumption. In the bad old times, 
when school attendance was not very rigidly 
observed in country districts, a small active boy 
at 2s. 6d. a week solved the problem most 
satisfactorily, provided that there was no stream 
in the vicinity that offered tiddler-fishing 
possibilities, but to-day, when bird-scaring boys 
are not available, the pest offices of our agri- 
cultural committees are hard put to it to evolve 
an efficient substitute. 


[ WAS recently asked by a correspondent if 


* * 
* 


FARMER with whom I was discussing 

{-\ rooks and the damage they cause the other 
day told me of an infallible method of scaring 
them away from a newly-sown field. He once 
had a large holding in Gloucestershire, and was 
suffering from the determined and constant raids 
ofa large flight of rooks ona field of fodder maize, 
which was just breaking through the surface of 
the soil. The maize was sown on a long strip in 
an eight-acre field, and was so placed that, when 
e birds were scared from one end of the rows 

’ a shot from the gun, they alighted at the 
her end, where they proceeded to make up for 
st time. It was while the farmer, with his gun 
his hands, was engaged in this losing battle 
at an old tramp came along the road, and 
fered in return for 5s. to tell him of a certain 
ethod of scaring the birds off the field for 
veral weeks. After some argument the farmer 
udgingly handed over the 5s., telling the 
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tramp he had better not show his face again in 
those parts if the method recommended proved 
to be a failure, to which the tramp replied that 
he would be back in seven days’ time, when he 
would expect a further tip for having saved the 
maize crop. 

The tramp then asked the farmer to hand 
over three dead rooks that had just been shot, 
and, walking out into the field, tore the bodies to 
pieces, scattering the feathered and bloody frag- 
ments here, there and everywhere among the 
sprouting maize. When this was finished the 
farmer and he withdrew and hid in the hedgerow 
to watch results, and in a few minutes the rooks 
returned to the field. This time, however, 
they did not alight on it, but, seeing, and 
possibly scenting, the gory remains of their 
relations lying among the rows of corn, swung 
and swooped over the field in a clamorous cloud 
for some minutes, and finally departed, cawing 
loudly. When a week later the tramp returned 
to the farm to ascertain how his method had 
worked, he was rewarded with a further 2s. 6d., 
for not a single rook had alighted in the field 
since the bodies had been scattered there. 


* * 
. 


HERE are, of course, those who firmly 

believe that a rook never unearths sprouting 
corn for the sake of the corn itself, but solely for 
the wireworms that are at work beneath the 
soil, and experts will continue to argue about 
this so long as there is any good agricultural 
land left in England. But though it is sacliahly 
only one corn seed in ten that the wireworm is 
attacking, the rook, in the course of his laudable 
work of wireworm extermination, pulls up the 
undamaged nine, thus making a complete job 
of it. Asa disgruntled maize-cultivator, who is 
retiring from the unequal contest of growing this 
desirable corn, I can affirm that, if there is a seed 
that will attract the wireworm from far and 
wide, it is tke maize. One almost imagines that 
the glad news that a crop has been sown is tele- 
graphed by subterranean means through the top 


soil of many acres of land, and that the. wire- 
worms hurry to the feast from all directions. 
The dairy farmer, who grows maize for fodder 
purposes only, has no further troubles with the 
crop once he has coped successfully with the 
wireworm, but if he should grow the smaller 
variety, which will produce ripe corn in this 
country, he will find, as have I, that his troubles 
do not really begin until the cobs have formed. 


* * 
* 


HEN first I started to grow maize some 

eight or nine years ago, because poultry 
rations were becoming scarce owing to the war, 
I was markedly successful, and every autumn, 
from a comparatively small plot, I obtained 
about a hundredweight of corn, which was of the 
greatest value the following spring, when there 
were several coops of small chicks requiring a 
grain feed that was unobtainable elsewhere. My 
immunity from any trouble from vermin during 
the first six years was presumably due to the 
fact that neither the birds of the air nor the 
beasts of the field knew what a luscious feast of 
soft, sweet corn lay within the tough envelope 
of protecting leaves on the cob. 

Those days of blissful ignorance, however, 
are long since past. The great tits were the first 
to make the discovery, and when, with their 
desire to get to the bottom of things, they pecked 
away the leaves, disclosing the corn inside, the 
field- and house-mice, the grey squirrels and, 
last, but by no means least, the rats, descended 
in hordes upon the crop. These raids became 
serious in 1947 and were infinitely worse in 1948, 
and during last autumn the whole vermin 
population of this area apparently mobilised in 
my Maize crop immediately after the cobs had 
formed, so that by the time the corn had ripened 
the remainder left to me was hardly worth the 
picking. Since in the natural order of things 
there is every reason to expect that the raids will 
be on a bigger and better-organised scale next 
year, I have reluctantly decided to retire from 
the select and exclusive maize-growing com- 
munity, which came into existence during the 
war years, since there is not much point in ex- 
pending £5 worth of labour on a rod, pole or 
perch of land for the sake of 5d. worth of corn. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF FISH 


Written and Illustrated by PHILIP STREET 
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DRAWING SHOWING THE PRINCIPLE AND ARRANGEMENT OF A TRAWL 


“NOR centuries it has been known that certain sea areas are rich in fish, 
} while others are sparsely populated. Parts of the North Sea have 
been providing abundant harvests for the fishermen of north-west 
Europe for well over 1,000 years, and already by the 14th century 
English fishermen had discovered the rich cod banks off the coasts of 
Iceland. 

Before this century, however, little was known of the factors which 
influenced the abundance, distribution and size of fish and there seemed 
no urgent reason for carrying out investigations. Sufficient rich grounds 
were known, or so it was then thought, to supply any needs that were 





ON AN ARCTIC TRAWLER. 





The catch is about to be hauled aboard 


ever likely to arise. In 1883 Thomas Henry Huxley had expressed his 
opinion that “‘nothing we do seriously affects the number of fish.”’ 

Even before the end of the 19th century, however, there were indi- 
cations that the fish populations of the North Sea were beginning to 
decrease as a result of the rapid expansion of the fisheries during the 
previous few decades. It was then realised for the first time that fish 
stocks were not inexhaustible, and that it was possible to overfish a 
given area. Overfishing is just one aspect of the general problem of the 
factors affecting the distribution, size and abundance of fish. During the 
last 50 years, a good deal of work has been done in an attempt to solve 

this problem. Depth of water is one of the primary fac- 

esi Rey, «=—«ttOTS determining distribution. All our important food 

om fishes live where the water is ap to 100 fathoms deep, 

and many prefer less than half this depth. This is true 

not only of the demersal fish which live and feed on 

the sea-bed, but also of the pelagic fish, the herring, 

mackerel and pilchard, which live away from the bot- 

tom and feed on the drifting plankton found in the sur 
face layers. 

This limits distribution to those sea areas relatively 
close to land, where the sea-bed slopes gently down from 
the shore as a continental shelf, before descending more 
steeply down the continental slope to the much deeper 
abyssal plain of the open ocean. Off the north-west 
coast of Europe the continental shelf is very exten- 
sive, embracing the whole of the seas around the British 
Isles, and extending some 200 miles westward from 
Land’s End, and southward as far as the coast of Port- 
ugal. This shelf, together with the neighbouring shelves 
around Iceland, Bear Island and Arctic Russia, supports 
the largest and richest fisheries in the world. 

Within these areas there are certain fishing grounds 
with a high population density, such, for example, as 
the Dogger Bank. Other factors are responsible for 
these concentrations within the generally suitable areas. 

Water temperature also plays a big part in limiting 
distribution. All fish have a temperature range outside 
which they cannot live, and within this range is a nar- 
rower optimum range. Geographical distribution there- 
fore is influenced by changes of water temperature. As 
the water warms during the summer, the area of dis- 
tribution of most fish extends northward. The pilchard, 
with a temperature range of 50—80 degs. F., is found 
typically in the Mediterranean and off the west coast of 
Portugal, but the warming of the seas in summer enables 
it to come as far north as the coasts of Cornwall in gigan- 
tic shoals. Many of the Cornish coastal villages prob- 
ably owe their origins more to these pilchard shoals 
than to anything else. 

Experiments have shown that fish are extraordin- 
arily sensitive to temperature changes. Plaice and cod 
have been conditioned to associate a rise of 1/10th deg. 
F. with the arrival of food, and salmon swimming up to 
the confluence of two streams having a temperature 
difference of 1 deg. F., always took the cooler stream. 
It is known, too, that a slight cooling in the surface 
waters makes sardines and mackerel go deeper. 

Temperature also affects growth and size. Fish in 
warmer seas grow more quickly than those in cold. 
Often, though, the final size eventually achieved by the 
slower growing fish greatly exceeds the maximum size of 
those from warmer areas. Cod in the southern North 
Sea seldom exceed 56 lb. in weight, whereas fish up to 
double this weight are taken from the much colder waters 
off Norway and Newfoundland. 

Twenty years ago, the cod industry was saved by 
a change in the temperature of the waters of the At- 
lantic. Overfishing after the 1914-18 war had reached 
such a pitch that the trawlers were finding it increasingly 
difficult to make a living, and seemed faced with ruin. 
Then, suddenly, in 1929, the whole of the surface-waters 
of the Atlantic warmed up, with the result that the shelf 
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around Bear Island, in the far north, became a 
flourishing cod ground. A great cod fishery was 
soon established there, relieving the overfished 
areas. Unfortunately, there is no guarantee that 
this warmer temperature will be maintained. 
Similar increases in the temperature of the 
Atlantic have occurred before, and have been 
only temporary. 

No factor in fish distribution is more impor- 
tant than the availability of suitable food. Most 
fish have a preference for some particular type 
of food, and are most abundant where large 
quantities of this food are to be found. Although 
the cod is a voracious and catholic feeder, its 
favourite food is a tiny fish called a capelin. 
Immense numbers of these occur on the Grand 
Banks to the south of Newfoundland, and 
account for the great concentration of cod for 
which these banks have been famed since Cabot 
drew attention to it in 1497. 

Cockles, mussels and other molluscs form the 
principal food of the plaice, and the plaice 


TRAWLER TOWING. The wire warps are attached to the trawl on the sea-bottom. 


after it has been lowered to a pre-determined depth for the collection of plankton samples 


fisheries of the Dogger Bank owe their excellence 
to the huge mollusc population which the bank 
supports. Herrings feed almost entirely on the 
tiny free-swimming crustacean calanus, and 
herring shoals are to be found wherever these 
crustacea are abundant. 

Isolated examples, however, do notgivea true 
picture of the food problem. On land it is the 
plants which form the basis of all food chains. 
This is equally true for life in the seas, where 
microscopic plants form the basic food, directly 
or indirectly, of all the animal life of the sea. 

These tiny plants, constituting the plant 
plankton, are mainly diatoms. They are con- 
fined to the surface layers, where alone they can 
get sufficient sunlight to carry on photosyn- 
thesis. Here they multiply rapidly and form 
pastures on which the teeming animal plankton 
feed. These consist of numerous small animals 
which live out the whole of their lives near the 
surface, together with the larvae of demersal 
fish and other bottom-living creatures. These 
latter form the temporary plankton. As they 
grow, they sink to the sea-bed, where they 
will spend their adult lives. The extent to which 
they flourish depends on what type of sea-bed 
they find. Mollusc larvae apparently find the bed 
of the Dogger Bank particularly suitable, which 
explains why the Bank is so rich in molluscs. 

The whole economy of the sea therefore 


depends upon the diatoms, and factors affecting 
diatom abundance and distribution affect the fish. 
During the winter diatoms are scarce, but 
as spring approaches, there is a sudden increase, 
and within a few weeks there is a great abund- 
ance on which the newly-hatched larvae of fish 
and various demersal invertebrates can feed. 
The permanent plankton, among which various 
tiny crustacea are predominant, also increase 
at this time and join in the diatom grazing. 
Although so small, the diatoms are pro- 
duced in such great numbers that it has been 
calculated that the yearly crop per acre in the 
English Channel amounts to some 5}, tons, 
which compares very favourably with the 
average yield of hay per acre on land of 1}, 
tons or 3-4 tons in a good year from two crops. 
By July, as the plankton animals are 
reaching their peak abundance, the diatom 
population declines. For a few weeks in the 
autumn there is a second outburst before they 
finally die down for the winter. Diatoms, like 





land plants, can flourish only if they have 
sufficient nitrates and phosphates, and it is the 
fluctuations in the available amounts of these 
in the sea that are responsible for the regular 
spring and autumn outbreaks and the mid- 
summer decline. 

During the winter they are replenished 
through the decay of dead diatoms and animals, 
so that when the warmer spring weather 
approaches, there is an abundance of salts to 
support rapid diatom growth. As the summer 
advances, however, these stocks gradually 
become depleted, leading to the midsummer 
decline. 

The short autumn outburst begins with the 
onset of the autumn gales. During the summer 
the upper 60ft. or so of the sea becomes several 
degrees warmer than the water below. The 
discontinuity layer, or thermocline, where the 
two layers meet, effectively prevents much 
mixing between them. Meanwhile in the lower 
layer, phosphates and nitrates5 are being con- 
tinually released by the decdy of dead organ- 
isms, and accumulate because the water is too 
far below the surface for diatoms to flourish 
and use them up. The autumn gales, however, 
disturb the water sufficiently to break down 
the discontinuity layer, so that some of the 
deeper water comes into the upper layers to 
make its phosphates and nitrates available 
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for a renewed outburst of diatom growth. 

Experiments carried out at Loch Sween, in 
Argyllshire, have convincingly demonstrated 
the importance of phosphates and nitrates for 
diatom growth, and the consequent effects on 
fish which do not feed directly on plankton. 
First an arm of the loch was dammed off and 
large quantities of nitrate and phosphate were 
added periodically. The result was a great 
increase in the plant and animal plankton, 
maintained throughout the year, and a pro 
found effect on the growth of young plaice and 
flounders introduced into the loch. The plaice 
made between two and three years’ normal 
growth in less than one year, and the flounders 
five to six years’ growth in two years. Late 
another arm was similarly fertilised without 
damming it off from the rest of the loch, and 
similar results were obtained. 

The full significance of all this work lies in 
the fact that over and above the regular seasonal 
variations in phosphate content, different masses 








The net is recovered 


of water have different overall phosphate con 

tents, and these are reflected in their character 

istic plankton populations, by which they can 
be readily recognised. These water masses are 
moved about by the prevailing ¢urrents,.and 
the variations in these moveménts’from season 
to season and from year to year have con- 
siderable effects on fish distribution. 

Three important water masses ebb and 
flow round the British Isles. Warm Atlantic 
water rich in phosphates and other salts enters 
the North Sea from the north of Scotland and 
through the Channel. A stream from Biscay is 
even richer, while the permanent waters of the 
CHannel and the North Sea are cold and poor 
in salts. 

The influx of Atlantic water into the North 
Sea varies from year to year. Sometimes it 
nearly all comes from the north, little or none 
flowing through the Channel, while at other 
times there is a heavy flow. When the Channel 
flow is poor, the Dogger Bank retains its cold 
North Sea water, which is rich in a particular 
diatom, Phizosalenia styliformis. For some 
reason, herring always avoid water in which 
this diatom is abundant, so that in these years, 
the East Coast herring fishery from Lowestoft 
and Yarmouth is poor. Earlier in the year, by 
simpling the plankton in the Channel, ' the 
extent of the Atlantic flow through it can be 








NORTH SEA PLANKTON, COMPOSED OF FISH _ EGGS, 
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ascertained, and hence the prospects for the autumn fishery forecast. 

The number of fry which result from each year’s spawning varies 
considerably, and of course has a great effect on the adult fish popu- 
lations of future years. The cause of good and bad brood years is not 
known. Apparently it is not the number of eggs shed, since poor brood 
years have occurred when the spawning has been heavy, and vice 
versa. 

The effect on the fish populations of the fishing industry itself is 
twofold, involving the proportion of the population caught and the 
damage done by the trawls to the molluscs and other sea-bed food of 
the demersal fish. 

The areas where all the best natural factors for any particular fish 
exist are comparatively limited, and it is of course just these areas that 
are most heavily fished. The trawl kills and gathers up great numbers 
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of the food organisms, damages the sea-bed and makes it less suitable 
for those that remain, and finally does fatal damage to numerous imma- 
ture fish as yet not large enough to be marketed. 


The fish populations are more directly depleted by the removal of, 


the actual fish caught. So long as sufficient are left to breed, the popula- 
tion will be able to maintain itself. Unfortunately, between the wars 
this was not so for the North Sea grounds, and overfishing was resulting 
in a progressive decrease in the average size of the fish caught, and in 
a decrease in the average weight of fish landed per day’s absence at the 
fishing grounds. These are the two sure signs of overfishing. 

All the natural factors affecting fish populations are beyond human 
control. Maintenance of steady populations therefore depends upon 
preventing overfishing. Any measures designed to regulate fishing 
necessitate international agreement, since the principal grounds are 
visited by the fishermen of several nations. The drastic curtailment of 
fishing during the war years has enabled the North Sea grounds to 
recover, and it is to be hoped that the necessary agreements can be 
reached and enforced so that the grounds will not again be overfished. 





THE GOLFING CROW 


By A. CECIL ALPORT 


HE grey-back crows and the kites that 
frequent the Gezira Sporting Club at 


Cairo are famous, or should be. The 


Wavell’s home, 


that the 


old thief ! Making off in the direction of General 
he settled on the flagstaff. 
Lord Wavell owes me that one! 


ball and, flying past us, dropped it on the 
fourth green nearby, which happened to be 


It was said vacant. Again we yelled, and again we ran. 





grey-back is a sportsman and a gentleman; the 
kite is not sporting and is a rather stupid bird. 
He cannot distinguish between a golf ball and 
an egg. In the breeding season, and especially 
in a high wind, he swoops down and picks up a 
ball, especially a new white one, and makes, as 
a rule, for the nearest palm tree, though he may 
settle on the course itself, or on the flagstaff of 
the house of the G.O.C., Middle East, bordering 
the golf course. As he picks up the ball with 
his feet, he has to drop it when he settles, and 
thus it is often recovered by the golfer. A kite, 
however, has been seen with one ball in its 
claws and one in its beak. 

Practising one day on the third fairway, I 
drove six balls. An old kite in the middle of the 
fairway looked innocent enough, so I did not 
bother about him; but as I neared the balls he 
flew up, circled and dived at my best ball. I 
shouted and rushed forward, as the caddies 
always do, and he swerved away. 

While I was collecting a ball nearby, he 
came again. This time I threw my club at him; 
again he swerved and I hurried off to retrieve 
my club; but as soon as my back was turned, 
he swooped again and seized my best ball, the 





general—a keen golfer—never had 
to buy a ball; all he did was to mount to the 
roof and collect a few. In those days every 
golfer at Gezira yearned to own the general's 
residence. 

The grey-back crow, unlike the kite, has 
a marked sense of humour. Chased by a small 
yapping dog, he flies for a couple of dozen 
yards, and settles, and waits; the pup follows, 
and the crow repeats the performance until he 
tires of the game, and flies off. Moreover, he 
always knows that a golf ball is meant to be 
played with, so he picks it up with his bill, 
drops it and has a great game with it. 

I once played a game of golf with a 
crow—and he won! One afternoon my wife 
and I played our approach shots on to the first 
green, and a grey-back picked up her ball and 
had a game of pitch-and-toss—all on its own. 
Both caddies and I rushed forward yelling at the 
top of our voices. On our reaching the green, the 
crow picked up the ball in its beak and flew 
away—more running and yelling. On the 
adjacent third fairway it dropped the ball, and 
renewed its private ball game. Still more 
speed work and shouting. Again it lifted the 





Again it picked up the ball, and this time it 
dropped it on to the first green nearer the pin 
than my own ball. My wife’s being near this 
green, plus the combined efforts of the two 
caddies and myself, apparently stopped the 
performance, and the bird flew off and settled 
on the racecourse rail close by. As its ball was 
within 10 feet from the pin and mine was double 
that distance, Mr. Impertinence had obviously 
won the game! 

On another occasion, on the same green, a 
crow picked up my ball and settled in a hollow 
nearby. On arriving there, it flew away with- 
out the ball. The grass in the hollow was not 
very long, but search failed to show a sign of it. 
Near the middle of the hollow was a small heap 
of cut grass left by the greenkeeper. I passed it 
time and again, but did not bother to examin« 
it, as the ball had not been driven into the 
hollow, but had been placed there by the crow. 
Finally, as a forlorn hope, I turned the heap over 
with my club, and there was the ball. My little 
friend had deliberately hidden the ball under the 
heap, and no doubt was waiting for me to pass 
on, so as to enable it to continue its little game 
of pitch-and-toss. 
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O the casual observer, 
Paddy is probably just an- 
other dog, except for the 
rather handsome appearance of 
his long curly white coat em- 
phasised by dark brown ears. His 
ancestry is undoubtedly complex, 
and the less said about it the 
better, except that he is, presum- 
ably, best described as a terrier 
in that he contains both fox-ter- 
rier and sealyham components. 
Paddy is a vital part of our 
household, and it has always been 
a source of amusement to me that 
he should be entitled to distinctly 
more privileges than any other 
member of the family. For ex- 
ample, they allow him to repose 
in any armchair he chooses—even 
father must take second choice. 
In fact, it is not uncommon for 
the dog to move from chair to 
chair during the evening, accom- 
panied by prodigious yawning, 
and much scratching, until he 
has found the best position in 
relation to the fire. Once, after 
being obliged to give up my chair 
to the dog, I was reckless enough 
to refer to him as a _ horrible 
hound. The only way in which 
I was able to redeem myself 
subsequently in the eyes of the 
family was by giving Paddy my 
bacon at breakfast and eating 
the rind myself! 

It would take too long to 
describe all the other amusing 
characteristics of our dog and his 
relative position in the family. 
Moreover, I expect that many 
other dogs hold somewhat similar 
positions in the household, being 
the focus, as it were, of the 
family’s life. This, after all, is 
supposed to be traditional in the Englishman’s 
home. But I must point out a few significant 
features of Paddy’s personality which bear on 
the present case. 

Naturally, he is extremely particular with 
regard to his food and, for example, is very fond 
of an early morning cup of tea partaken of just 
beside his basket. This tea, however, must con- 
tain about one half of milk ; stronger brews are 
invariably rejected. 

Paddy exhibits the normal canine charac- 
teristics in his attitude to cats and rats. Living 
in the country, he finds little scope for cat- 
chasing, although occasionally the 
peace in the house is shattered by a sudden 
deafening barking, followed by his frantic dash 
to the door, leaving a wake of scattered knitting 
and cards and taut nerves : a cat has been unfor- 
tunate enough to advertise its presence on 
Paddy’s territory. 

We often amuse a guest at the dog’s 
expense by very softly remarking, during 
the ordinary conversation, that there is a ginger 
cat in the garden. Paddy never fails to respond 
in a most positive manner to this stimulus, in 
recollection of a particularly large ginger cat 
that got the better of him one dark night in the 
raspberry canes. 

We used to believe that rats were Paddy’s 
chief interest in life, for he would frequently 
risk both life and limb in order to catch his 
quota. Thus, he has been trapped for hours on 
end in inaccessible places under the house, and 
m other occasions has been unwittingly locked 
vernight in shed or coal-cellar owing to his 
nthusiasm. To see him emerge from the coal- 
ellar after a hectic chase, in a dense cloud of 
hoking black dust, unrecognisable except for 
Wo roguish eyes peering out of a black face, is 
he funniest thing I have witnessed. 

Just behind our house is a large wood, and 
his also is Paddy’s ratting territory. He fre- 
juently returns home from hunting expeditions 
here, so much covered in mud that we on 
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“WE USED TO BELIEVE THAT RATS 
INTEREST IN LIFE” 
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occasions aimost send him dejected off the 
premises in mistake for a strange dog. 

After he had been living with us for about 
eight years, we thought that we knew his every 
habit ; his frequent excursions to the wood we 
imagined to be in search of harmless ratting. 
We received quite a nasty shock one day, 
therefore, when we were told that Paddy had 
been in trouble with the police. He had not 
bitten anybody because he is not that kind of 
dog. It was, lam sorry to say, a question of petty 
larceny on an extensive scale. 

Our local police had for some 
been puzzled by an outbreak of 
involving brushes, groceries, 


time 
thefts, 
toys and clothes. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 


WOMAN in a queenly toque, 
A A woman in a faded scarf, 
Forgather in the village hall, 
Sit down together, talk and laugh. 


More women come and settle down 

From lodge, from manor, cottage, farm, 
Get out their knitting, loose their coats, 

A little harassed, lacking charm. 


Now all ave come; say thirty-five 
Sit on the hard chairs in a ring. 
A silence falls—one strikes a chord, 
The village mothers rise to sing. 


The music lifts the dusty air, 
The singing swells, a change takes place- 
‘ Bring me my bow of burning gold !”” 
The care-lines leave each quiet face. 


For home and country ! Faith and love 
Deck them with beauty, fill their hearts; 
The music fades, the members sit : 
The business of the evening starts. 
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The other day, Paddy was 
seen carrying off a pint bottle 
of milk from the doorstep of 
a house in the neighbourhood. 
A policewoman followed him and, 
in the wood to which we fondly 
imagined he had been going for 
ratting, found a hoard of the 
stolen articles. 

Unknown to the family, 
therefore, Paddy has been leading 
a most remarkable double life. 
At first, we were at a loss to 
account in any way for this 
remarkable behaviour, but after 
considerable thought we have 
solved the problem. On the other 
side of the wood there are a 
large number of houses, and quite 
naturally Paddy has discovered 
there some very attractive dogs 
of the opposite sex. Being quite 
normal in all respects, he has 
deep amorous feelings, and from 
time to time, being bored with 
chasing rats, has made courting 
expeditions to the houses of these 
dogs. Their owners, realising that 
Paddy is of somewhat doubtful 
origin (with respect to his an 
cestors and not us, of course 
refuse to allow him to become 
acquainted with them. Paddy, 
moreover, experiences very 
deeply the emotion of being 
frustrated in love, which is not 
surprising in view of his outstand 
ing intelligence. We therefore 
consider that in his sense of frus 
tration he wished temporarily 
to revenge himself on = society, 
and in particular on the owners 
of the other dogs. 

He therefore adopted the 
remarkable and etfective 
technique of stealing some of their 
property, such as easily accessible articles from 
the garden or shed. Bottles of milk seem to be 
a favourite choice and a particularly etfective 
revenge because he may conceivably realise the 
demoralising effect that this theft will have on 
the owners of the milk at breakfast time. We 
do not believe that he is also a secret milk- 
drinker as well, mainly because he seems to like 
only milk containing about one half of tea, 
which would seem to be outside even his 
capacity to arrange. 

In support of this theory of frustration are 
the experiments of Professor Maier, of Michigan 
University, who, in his recently published book 
Frustration—The Study of Behaviour without 
Goal, describes among other things, frustration 
in animals when thwarted in their efforts to get 
food. 

At home we have not yet recovered from 
the shock of the police visiting us and identify 
ing Paddy as the thief. We had suspected 
absolutely nothing, and could only remember 
one isolated incident, in which, after he had 
returned home late one evening and embraced 
the family in turn, each was contaminated with 
a substantial quantity of paraffin. Presumably 
he had stolen a tin of paraffin that day and 
spilt it on himself. I remember that he drank 
many pints of water that evening ! 

Naturally, we are more than a little worried 
about the future for Paddy. It is not possible 
to explain to him that he has behaved dis- 
honourably, or to send him to a psychiatrist, 
and we view with misgivings the thoughts of 
muzzling him or tying him up, because of the 
particularly carefree life that he has been 
accustomed to. There must be a better way of 
causing him to go straight than such drastic 
measures as a kind of prison without bars 
or a course of occupational therapy. That’s it ! 
Occupational therapy is the thing. Perhaps if 
we infested our house with rats he would be 
too busily occupied at home to have time for 
amorous pursuits. 
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THE SPORT OF DUCHESSES 


N a Sunday morning in 1805 the most 
() beautiful Duchess in England, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, rushed in tears to 
the room of her husband, imploring him to dis- 
charge her gambling debts. The Duke, who had 
somehow been made aware of the losses, amount- 
ing to £176,000, chiefly at the popular West 
lind game of faro, did not lose his head, but 
sent for two faithful friends, and, after con- 
sultation, stood out against all except a minor 
portion of the demand. 

Faro is a game in which the players bet on 
the order in which certain cards will appear 
when taken singly from the top of the pack. 

A morning newspaper came out with a 
version of the story, and it appeared from this 
that the Duchess had been well fleeced by those 
she thought her friends, including a well-known 
gentlewoman. The sensation caused touched 





GAMING TABLE 


the highest circles of Society, and The Morning 
Hevald of the day published a denial of the story, 
although it was hinted in many quarters that 
this denial was inspired in very high circles 
indeed. 

An old print existed, of which we had a 
copy in my old home, showing the Duchess 
“throwing a main’”’; it is a typical, lively Row- 
landson, and catches the spirit of the gaming- 
table in his inimitable way. Our copy was 
undated but contained two of those coarse, 
obese male and female figures, thick-lipped and 
blasé, which he introduced into his caricatures. 

The scandal broke up the last of the great 
gangs of faro dames, and one of them, the 
notorious Mrs. Concannon, who was nicknamed, 
along with a few others, Faro’s Daughter, 
migrated quickly to Paris, where she con- 
tinued to keep a meeting-place for those who 
loved “‘deep play.” 

Whist was coming into fashion, and faro 
on its way out, but four-handed cribbage ousted 
whist for a time from the West End, only, how- 
ever, to drive it to the East, where City men 
of the time took to it, usually playing for ten 
pounds a game, with guineas betted on the odd 
trick. 

The sporting duchesses had run a long course. 
The great crusade against faro began in 1797, 
and the first hint of the end was the case brought 
against the Countess of Buckinghamshire, who, 
along with some other famous ladies of her day, 


By HOOLE JACKSON 


found herself charged with “having played at a 
certain fraudulent and unlawful game called 
faro, at the house of the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, in St. James’s Square.’”” With them was 
charged Henry Martindale, who financed the 
“‘bank,’’ and the four or five assistants, who 
received a half-guinea a night. 

The witness called against them was 
Joseph Evatt, and the defending counsel sought 
to discredit him by a blow at his character which 
seems amusing to-day. He was held to be ‘‘a 
terrible democrat”? and “disaffected with His 
Majesty’s person and Government.’ The 


magistrate would not allow counsel to continue 
questioning on this head, but the second tilt at 
Evatt’s character—that he had kept a livery 
suit until an opportune moment to sell it back 
to the tailor, and then have it re-sent to his 
master, thus earning four guineas for the fraud 


1{T DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON, 1791. 


the ladies at the table are thought to be the Duchess of Devonshire and her sister, Lady Glencannon 


was made, although the magistrate refused to 
consider that this made him an unreliable wit- 
ness, and the Countess and her lady friends were 
fined fifty pounds each. 

The only defendant who escaped was a 
Mr. Concannon, and he did so because he had 
been incorrectly charged as Lucas instead of 
Lucius Concannon. Martindale was fined two 
hundred pounds, and, through the scandal 
occasioned, became bankrupt. His assignees 
were said to have claims on many of the first 
families in England, amounting to £180,000 and 
speculation and gossip were rife. 

How richly these sporting women lived is 
illustrated by the story of one, noted for the 
splendour of her equipage at race-meetings, who 
apologised to a friend at Doncaster because she 
had driven up in a four-in-hand with only 
four outriders instead of the usual six. She 
thought it better, in such hard times, to come 
incognito ! 

The duchesses came into contact with all 
the shady characters of the Turf and gambling, 
and one of these, known as Old Nick, was 
famous for his repartee. He was interested in 
a number of lottery insurance offices, lent 
money, and gambled cleverly. Once, he won 
a hundred pounds from a young man who had 
been entrusted with it by the Duchess of Devon- 
shire to pay a bill. Her Grace applied to Old 
Nick to refund it. ‘‘Well, Madam,” said Old 
Nick, ‘‘sit down with me at cards and play for 


Two of 


all you have about you—when I’ve won your 
smock I'll send you bare back to the Duke.” 

Once, when he had been called as a witness 
to defend a friend, counsel for the prosecution 
began to ply him with awkward questions, 
which he refused to answer. “‘ My business here,”’ 
he declared, ‘‘is to give the man a good charac- 
ter, and you, you flat, think I’ll give him a bad 
one!" 

It was actually during the end of the great 
gaming age that William Crockford, the son of 
a small fishmonger, who lived by Temple Bar, 
became a frequenter of sporting-houses which 
abounded round St. James’s. After setting upa 
paving hazard-bank in Wattier’s old club-house 
(81, Piccadilly) he moved on to King Street, 
where, with his partner, Gye, he was reputed to 
have once won £100,000 from four famous men- 
about-town—Lord Thanet, Lord Granville and 
a Mr. Ball Hughes were named as 
three of them. 

With this capital, Crockford 
began the establishment which 
was immediately named Fish- 
monger’s Hall by those aware of 
Crockford’s origin. It opened at the 
end of 1827, with 1,200 members, 
exclusive of distinguished foreigners 
and ambassadors, and the annual sub- 
scription was £25. Decorations were 
reputed to have cost £94,000, and the 
chef, M. Eustache Ude, received a 
salary of £1,200. The hazard-table 
was its bedrock, although whist was 
played. Dice were said to cost two 
thousand a year—three new pairs were 
provided at the opening of each even- 
ing’s play, and often more new ones 
were called for ‘“‘to change the luck.”’ 

That fortunes were won and lost 
in a manner which provided Victorian 
and Georgian writers with rich inci- 
dents is plain. Famous estates were 
won and lost at play. The owner of 
Warthall Hall is recorded as risking the 
whole of his estate on a low cut at 
cards, after losing all his money. He 
cut the deuce of diamonds, and had 
the following inscription cut : 

Up now deuce and then a trey 
Or Warthall’s gone for ever and 
aye. 
The lucky card was also depicted in 
relief. 

Shelley Hall, in Suffolk, was lost 
at play by Thomas Kerridge, the 
last squire, who died in 1743. The 
story runs that he gambled away the 
Hall, room by room, in the approved novelette 
manner, though I doubt the anti-climax of 
gambling away loose bricks from the out- 
buildings which caps the story. Blo’ Norton 
Hall, Norfolk, was also supposed to have been 
gambled away by an owner, Gawdy Brampton, 
who, when ruined, committed suicide in the 
attic and left, in consequence, another 
‘‘*haunted”’ house to England. 

London was the heart of the gambling hells, 
of course, although in the 18th century all 
Ingland was in the grip of the fever, and a 
host of gentry of all kinds battened on it, 
apart from the ‘“‘pigeons,’’ male and female, 
they defeathered. 

A famous gaming house, kept by Joseph 
Atkinson and his wife, was at Number 15 under 
the Piazza in Covent Garden. They relied on 
citizens rather than Society for their ‘‘flats,”’ 
and gave’ daily elaborate dinners to which 
bankers, brokers, and merchants’ clerks were 
invited. The game played was E.O.—a kind of 
roulette in which the table was circular, about 
four feet in diameter, with the outside edge 
forming the counter on which stakes were placed. 
In the middle was a stationary gallery in which 
the ball rolled, and an independent round- 
table worked by handles on an axis. The ball 
was started rolling one way, the table another, 
and there were forty compartments, twenty 
of which were marked E and twenty O. 
Later bar-holes for the bank were included— 
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it worked out in favour of the bank by 
about five per cent. in favour. 
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Among famous names mentioned in Poche of 


the gaming world was that of the Duke of Eon 


Wellington, but although he was a mem- 
ber of Crockford’s there is no record that 
he played there, or of more than casual 
play by him at any time anywhere. 
Bliicher, on the other hand, was an invet- 
erate gambler, who, losing and winning 
big sums, found his son following in his 
path, and sat down, played his son, won 
all the son had and hoped the lesson would 
be salutary—it should have been, for he 
pocketed the cash ! 

Even the popular preachers of the 
day used gaming terms, often in crusades 
against the ‘‘gaming hells’”’ themselves. 
One of these, haranguing a congregation 
containing a sporting element, cried, ‘‘ Why 
waste your lives thinking so much of what 
you call ‘flimsies,’ (bank-notes)? These, 
my friends, are God’s bank-notes, and 
when you carry them to Heaven, He will 7 
cash them on sight,’’ and he fluttered the 
leaves of the Bible as if counting notes. 

The ‘‘hells’”’ flourished from 1780 to 
1845 in the West End, notably in St. 
James’s and Hanover Square, but also in 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Field, Piccadilly, Pall 
Mall, Jermyn Street, Charles Street, King 
Street, Duke Street, and Benneit Street. 
Besides the popular game of hazard, rouge- 
‘t-noir; un, deux, cinque; and roulette 
were popular, but among all the well- 
<nown houses that of Crockford was 
sup eme. 

It is not generally remembered that an 
island to become famous in far different direc- 
tions was once a popular Monte Carlo of the 
north. This was Heligoland. It attracted English 
fficers from the mainland and wealthy Jews, 
and the miniature roulette-table had a good 
run until an outraged visitor complained “of 
such horrors existing under the British flag.” 
[hen the Governor issued an edict against 
‘oulette, but gaming went on for a little longer. 

Outside Britain, gaming was also coming 
under a ban. It was the closing of famous 
German gaming resorts, in fact, that helped 
Monaco to become the home of European 
gamblers. 

M. Blanc, founder of Monte Carlo’s Casino, 
was one of two brothers who left France because 

of the failure of a daring but unsuccessful 
speculation connected with the old semaphore 
telegraph. Both went to Frankfurt, taking a 
few thousand francs, a roulette wheel, and an 
ancient croupier from Frascati’s. They had a 
cool greeting, and moved on to Hamburg, where 
the elder M. Blanc gained 
permission to set up_ his 
roulette-wheel in the room 
of the principal inn, and from 
the first success moved on 
to establish the Kursaal, 
formed a company, and 
flourished. But in 1867 the 
blow fell. Directors of gam- 
ing houses were told that all 
play was to cease by 1872. 

M. Blanc sought a new 
haunt—he had long been on 
the look-out, foreseeing what 
would happen in Germany. 
\fter some preliminary nego- 
tiations with Prince Charles 
\lbert of Monaco, the Ely- 
sium Alberti, as the first 
casino was known, was 
erected on the rocky Plateau 
les Spélugues (the Plain of 
ltobbers !) 

Monaco was picturesque 
nd romantic, with its army 
f about a hundred men 
'ressed in light-blue, with 
ld-world aiguillette, shako, 
nd cape. The tiny princi- 
ality was then poor enough, 
nd little more than a 
lace of poor streets with 

faded -looking palace, 
here lived the blind old 
rince who granted M. Blanc 


E.O., 
This game, a sort of roulette, used to be played especially at a gaming house 
under the Piazza in Covent Garden 


CROCK FORD, KEEPER OF HELL 
HOUSE, PICCADILLY, 





BY 


a concession that was to bring undreamed of 
chanzes and riches. 

One may smile at the Prince's salving his 
rather troubled conscience (he was violently 
attacked for encouraging gamblers) by the plea 
that his concession had resulted in large sums 
being forthcoming for the erection of churches. 
The lovely cathedral of the rock would not have 
been built but for the coming of M. Blanc. 

In the first days, the Prince would allow 
no bank on his territory, with the result: that 
waiters and others did a brisk business in 


money-lending, until the establishment of 
Smith’s Bank, which afterwards became ab- 


sorbed in the Crédit Lyonnais. 

M. Blanc found Monaco a sparsely pop- 
ulated place, miserably poor, as described in 
1858 by two visitors who were the guests of the 
Duc de Vallombrosa, of Cannes. They found 
the gaming-tables—two of roulette and one of 
trente-et-quarante—in a barn-like building near 
the spot where the cathedral stands. At these 
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tables a few Italian tourists were at play, 

and their arrival caused a sensation. After 

playing a stake or two, the Duc and his 
two friends went down into the little town 

of Condamine, hired donkeys, followed a 

bridle path (over the track of which the 

modern road runs) and arrived at the 
plateau on which the present Casino stands. 

The name Monte Carlo was not then born, 

and there was only the rock, tufted here 

and there with grass, and carrying a few 
stunted pines and olive trees. A tumble- 
down hovel or so completed the scene. 
Some vears later, the same visitors 
were amazed by the change wrought by 

M. Blane. The first Casino had arisen, 

and M. Blane was becoming noted as a 

hételier and host of kindly and generous 

kind. He never sent ina bill until it was 
asked for; and was present in person to 
wish his guests farewell, adding always 
an enquiry whether they would care to 
have a thousand franes for the expenses 
of their journey —it could be refunded at 
e their next visit or sent at their convenience. 
Apart from his hotel and the Casino 
there were then no houses, and most 
visitors had to stay on the other side of 
the bay. The journey from Nice took two 
hours in a dirty little steamcr (the Pal- 

maria). The growth and extension of a 

new town was the obvious answer. But 

M. Blane still feared the adverse opinion 

which had closed so many gaming places, 

and the new gaming-haunt was not ad 

vertised. In fact, some unscrupulous 

people of the day traded on M. Blanc’s 

fear of publicity by demanding “silence 
money. 

Soon, the fear passed. Monte Carlo became 
established, and probably reached its greatest 
days between 1882 and 1890, when it was the 
resort of the most distinguished and fashionable 
people in Europe. 

No article on gaming would be complete 
without the storv of White’s, with its old coat- 
of-arms and crest Cogit amor nummi (the love 
of money compels). It was painted by Dick 
Edgecumbe, after a design conceived by the 
painter George Selwyn, Gilly (George) Williams, 
and their host, Horace Walpole, at Strawberry 
Hill. 

Anything was worth a bet at White’s, and 
the probabilities of famous ladies of the day 
giving birth to a child was one of the foremost. 
On March 21, 1746, a Mr. Jeffries bet Mr. Day- 
rolle five guineas that Lady Kildare would have 
a child born alive before Lady Catherine 
Petersham. 

Bets were wagered that Napoleon would 
never get back to Paris from 
the Russian campaign. Haz 
ard was allowed at White’s 
in 1797, but not faro-—there 


had been trouble about the 
latter at Brooks’s. 

There was a short revi- 
val of gaming after the 
Napoleonic wars, as has been 
shown, and in this Beau 
Brummell was ruined, and 


put his ruin down to the loss 
of a lucky sixpence. It was 
said he won £10,000 at 
one sitting at White’s, but 
regular play without great 
assets was his cause of 
ruin, 

Most of the famous old 
clubs possessed drawings or 
water-colours and prints of 
old scenes, and old rooms, 
like that of the Old Gaming 
Room, owned by Brooks’s, 
and prints of raids, and draw- 
ings by famous caricaturists 
told how popular and talked 
about these places. were. 
There was one by George 
Augustus Sala of the gaming 
at Homburg, but Rowland- 
son was the gamester’s 
artist, drawing at race- 
courses, fairs, and in the 
famous gaming hells: 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE GONDOLIER 


Written by DEREK PATMORE and Illustrated by A. COSTA 


HE gondola is so much part of the 
Venetian scene that it may surprise many 
people to hear that it may soon disappear 
from the canals of Venice unless the authorities 
do something to preserve it. I learnt this dis- 
tressing news during a recent visit to Venice 
when I had an opportunity to discuss the 
present plight of the gondoliers and the future 
of the gondola with various gondolieri whom I 
knew. 

Angelo, known as one of the best gondoliers 
in Venice, and now a sturdy, handsome man in 
the forties told me: ‘Since the war, our busi- 
ness has been ruined by the competition of the 
vaporetti (motor-ferryboats) and of the moto- 
scafi (fast motor-launches). We cannot compete 
against the cheap fares charged by the vaporettt. 
You see, Signor, that they charge only some 
three hundred lira (about three shillings) for the 
trip from the Station to San Marco, whereas our 
charge for the same trip is one thousand (about 
ten shillings). When tourists complain that we 
are expensive they forget that a gondola, like 
a taxi, needs maintenance and repairs, and our 
season lasts only three or four months. These 


people forget that it costs about twenty thou- 
sand lira a year to keep a gondola in working 
shape and that the most we can ever make is six 
thousand lira a day. And if we are engaged by 
the week we take less.”’ 

When I asked Angelo how he accounted for 
the present crisis in the gondola profession, he 
said : 

“The gondolieri have always been a race 
apart. Like Venice, they have always had their 
own traditions and customs and the profession 
has always run in families. When I was young, 
it was a fine thing to be a gondolier. Then each 
great family had a private gondolier attached to 
its palazzo, and we had no competition on the 
canals from any motor-driven traffic. We could 
earn a good living in those days. But what is 
more serious, Signor, even more than our 
present plight, is the fact that the motor-boats, 
with their wash, are damaging the foundations 
of the old buildings. And to-day, even though we 
have our own union we can do nothing against 
the men who run the vaporetti. No, I’m afraid 
that the gondolieri are a dying profession.” 

So it seems that the gondola, once one of the 





BOATS PASSING UNDER THE RIALTO BRIDGE ON THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE, 
DURING THE FETE OF THE GONDOLIERI 


most romantic features of Venice, is going to be 
yet another victim of this machine-driven 
world. For unless the Municipality of Venice 
take some step to subsidise and protect the 
gondolieri they will eventually die out. More- 
over, I regret to say that the present economic 
difficulties of these men is partly due to the 
action of the British Occupation Authorities in 
Venice following the liberation of Italy. 
Angelo, who during the recent war, protected 
the property of his former English employer and 
was suspected by the Germans, told me: 
“During the war, we had a fixed tariff of eighty 
lira (the exchange was lower then) for the trip 
from the Station to San Marco, and even the 
Germans respected this. But when the British 
came they imposed a set price of twenty lira for 
the same trip, and when we protested and 
explained it was impossible at that price they 
sent us away, saying: ‘We don’t need you. 
We’ve commandeered the motoscafi’ (motor- 
boats). So the British gave the motoscafi all the 
petrol they needed and they grew rich as 
millionaires, while we, poor gondolieri, were 
ruined. That lasted for three years. Now it is 
better. But why did the British do it?” 
“Perhaps, they thought you were being 
unreasonable,’”’ I replied. 
“No, Signor, I think it -was because the 
motoscafi were quicker,’’ answered Angelo sadly. 
During my talks with Angelo and other 
gondoliers I learnt other interesting details 
about the gondola. For instance I have won- 
dered why this boat is called by this name, and 
I was informed that no Venetian knows the 
origin of the name but it is thought that it comes 
from the Greek “‘ Kondy’”’ meaning a cup. In the 
great days of the Venetian Republic when each 
noble family owned private gondolas they were 
decorated in colour and with splendid decora- 
tions; the ornamentation finally became so 
extravagant that it was decreed that all 
gondolas should be painted only black, and this 
is the reason why they remain that colour 
to-day. Even in Byron’s time, the gondola was 
more elaborate than in present times, as witness 
his famous lines : 
Didst ever see a Gondola? For fear 
You should not, I’ll describe it exactly: 
‘Tis a long covered boat that’s common here, 
Carved at the prow, built lightly, but com- 
pactly, 
Rowed by two rowers, each call’d ‘“‘Gondolier,”’ 
It glides along the water looking blackly, 
Just like a coffin clapt in a canoe, 
Where none can make out what you say. 
Visitors to Venice who have experienced the 
pleasure of travelling in a gondola along the 
canals must have been struck by the smoothness 
of its movement through the water. This is due 
to its special construction. The design of these 
boats is traditional and has been handed down 
for generations, and it is a remarkable fact that 
they are made only in Venice. Although it is 
rather like an English punt, the curved prow 
and sides of the gondola give it greater 
mobility and speed. Each gondola used on the 
Venetian canals is built on respected and 
acknowledged principles, and although it lasts 
a long time its construction is expensive. 
Gondolas are made in workshops on the 
Giudecca, that long island lying alongside 
Venice, and Angelo told me that a new gondola 
costs about seven hundred pounds. He also 
explained its construction. The body is made of 
oak, the bottom of larch and fir, the transversal 
boards of cherry-wood or walnut, and the 
sculptured part of linden wood. The forcole, or 
forks—the surréalists of its extraordinarily 
functional members evolved by centuries of 
experience—on which the oar is placed at one 
end, are made of walnut, while the oars are of 
beech. Even the ornamental fittings, which are 
made of brass, have not changed in design since 
the 18th century. The whole length of a gondola 
is about thirty-two feet, and the breadth five 
feet. The boat is wide and strong enough to 
support a small cabin in the centre, and during 
the féte-loving days of the Venetian Republic, 
when Venice was the pleasure city of Europe, 
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these cabins used to be elaborate, gilded affairs 
often hung with rich curtains. 

I had long been intrigued by the polished 
iron peak at the end of each gondola, and when 
I asked Angelo the reason for it, he replied : 
“The peak in the shape of a halberd, apart from 
its ornamental value, helps to balance the boat, 
Signor. These iron peaks are made in the 
Maniago workshops or at Forno di Zoldo in the 
Dolomites.” 

Angelo and my other gondolier friends had 
complained of the shortness of the season in 
which they can earn a reasonable living—three 
or four months at the most—and I was curious 
to discover what they did in the dead winter 
months. I questioned Angelo about this problem 
and when I asked what he did in the winter, he 





replied : “Odd jobs. Sometimes, I do a little 
tvaghetto work—transporting wood or other 
goods. During the war when business was bad, 


many gondoliert worked as porters in Marghera 
—the great industrial port near Mestre on the 
mainland.” 

“Then it must be difficult to save any 
money,” I commented. 

“Yes, Signor. Very difficult. Also the 
gondoliert are bon-viveurs by nature. They like 
to drink and enjoy themselves. They don’t 
worry much about money.” 

The traghetto work mentioned by Angelo is 
a form of transport-work undertaken by a 
number of gondoliers. Indeed, certain gondo- 
liers now find it more profitable to do regular 
traghetto work—a kind of ferry system—between 
certain points on the Grand Canal rather than 
hire themselves out for private trips in their 
gondolas. The fares for these traghetto trips 
across the Grand Canal are very reasonable— 
only ten lira—but Angelo informed me that 
the gondoliers doing this regular work often 
made more money than private gondolieri like 
himself. 

Venice without gondolas would be rather 
like the Tower of London without its Beef- 
eaters, so every lover of this lovely city must 
hope that some solution will be found to alle- 
viate the present economic difficulties of the 
gondolier. The most obvious solution would be 
for the enterprising Municipality of Venice 
already well-aware of their city’s manifold 
attractions—to create some plan whereby the 
gondolas were subsidised and maintained as 
part of Venice’s traditional décor. There are only 
five hundred gondolieri in Venice, and about two 
hundred and fifty of these are already doing 
regular traghetto work, so such a subsidy would 
not be ruinous. A possible alternative would be 
for the gondoliers to agree to halve their charge. 
Certainly as regards English visitors, it is only 


“EACH GONDOLA USED ON THE VENETIAN CANALS 
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ANGELO, KNOWN AS ONE OF THE 


their strictly limited means that prevent them 
making much more frequent use of gondolas; 
and if the charge were five shillings instead of 
ten shillings, I believe many more than twice as 
many gondolas would be hired, and gondoliers, 
who at present may earn nothing at all some 
days, would be assured of a steadier and pro- 
bably larger income. Unless some such measure 
is taken it will be only a few years before the 
gondolas disappear from the canals, for the 
gondola can never compete in cheapness with 
the motor-driven traffic now active on the water- 
ways of Venice. 
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BEST GONDOLIERS IN VENICE 


Some machine-minded people may feel that 
it does not matter whether the gondola dis- 
appears or not, but I feel that they have never 
experienced the pleasure derived from a trip in 
a gondola along the Venetian canals. It is 
unique. As a Victorian traveller, Frances 
Trollope, wrote about the delights of travelling 
in a gondola: “There is none. of the jerking 


movement experienced in ordinary rowing... 
yet on you go smoothly, softly, silently, till you 
are soothed into a state that seems to leave no 
sensation awake, but a most delicious, dreamy, 
consciousness of pleasure.”’ 
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FOR A HORSEMAN’S LIBRARY 


collecting old books can spend many a 

fascinating hour browsing round the 
second-hand shops in quest of some of the vener- 
able and mostly forgotten authors on horseman- 
ship and veterinary matters. There have been 
legions of such writers since Xenophon’s justly 
famous treatise appeared about 365 B.c. The 
first Englishman to distinguish himself in this 
direction, however, was Thomas Blundeville, 
who flourished during Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
as a talented and cultured squire of Newton 
Flotman, Norfolk. 

Little is known of Blundeville’s life, but his 
contemporaries would doubtless have termed 
him a man of parts, for besides his well-known 
works on horsemanship, by which he is chiefly 


A NY horseman who may harbour the vice of 
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By J. M. BRERETON 


Points, that is to say, in paring the Hoove well, 
in making the Shoe of good stuffe, in wel fash- 
ioning the Webbe thereof, and well piercing 
the same; in fitting the Shoe unto the Horses 
Foote, in making Nailes of good Stuffe, and well 
fashioning of the same; and finallie, in wel driv- 
ing of the said Nailes, and clenching of the same. 
But sith neither paring nor shoeing is no abso- 
lute thing in itself, but hath respect unto the 
Foote or Hoove (for the Shoe is to be fitted to 
the Foote, and not the Foote to the Shoe), and 
that there be divers kinds of Hooves, both good 
and bad, requiring great diversitie as well of 
paring as shoeing, it is meet therefore, that we 
talke first of the Diversite, and then shew you 


Arabian, was sold to King James I for £500, 
a sum which to-day would be the equivalent of 
about £2,500. At the same time it should be 
remembered that the Arab, the Turk, and the 
Barb (from North Africa) were very often con- 
fused, all being Eastern types of much resem- 
blance, and, since we are told that the Markham 
Arabian came from Constantinople, it seems 
likely that he was in fact a Turk, and not a true 
Arab. 

Markham’s most popular work was his 
Masterpiece of Farriery (1636), which went 
through no fewer than 25 editions, and for the 
next century or so remained a great authority. 

It would appear that Markham held a 
widely different view of the English horse from 
Blundeville, as witness the following quotation : 
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THE DUKE OF NEWCASTL 
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ET INVENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE DE DRESSER LES CHEVAUX 


remembered, he also published several volumes 
on logic, politics, astronomy, geography and 
cartography. His most widely known work is 
a volume entitled The Fower Chiefyst Offices 
Belonging to Horsemanshippe, that is the say the 
Office of the Breeder, of the Rider, of the Keper, and 
the Ferrer (Farrier). This was first published in 
1565, and was dedicated to Elizabeth’s fav- 
ourite, the Earl of Leicester. Its popularity is 
evidenced by the fact that new editions were 
called for in 1580, 1597 and 1609, and it will be 
found frequently quoted by writers for many 
subsequent generations. 

In view of the state of medical and veter- 
inary knowledge in Blundeville’s day, he 
has much to say which is sound commonsense 
and free from ignorant contemporary preju- 
dices. Here, for instance, is some advice on 
shoeing : 

“The Art of shoeing consisteth in these 





how they ought to be pared and shod.”’ It is 
interesting to note this early emphasis on the 
maxim of fitting the shoe to the foot. 

Blundeville’s opinion of the English horse 
of the period was apparently not a high one, 
for he characterises them as “‘ Mostly either weak 
or sturdy Jades, fit only for the Cart.” 

The next name we come to is the well- 
known one of Gervase Markham—perhaps the 
most renowned of the old writers on farriery. 
Born in 1568, at Cottam, Nottinghamshire, he 
lived to a ripe old age through the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I. He, like 
Blundeville, was a wealthy, cultured, country 
gentleman, and he produced volumes, tracts and 
pamphlets on many subjects, including poetry 
and drama. One of his chief interests was that of 
horse-breeding and he is reputed to be the first 
to import an Arab horse into England. This 
animal, subsequently known as the Markham 


Some former Writers, whether on the want 
of Experience, or to flatter Novelties, have con- 
cluded that the English Horse is a great strong 
Jade . . . yet fitter for the Cart than either 
saddle or any working Employment. How false 
this is, all English Horsemen know. The true 
English Horse . . . is of tall stature and large 
proportions; his Head, tho not so fine as either 
the Barbary’s or the Turk’s, yet is lean, long, and 
well-fashioned; his Crest is high, only subject 
to thickness if he be stoned . . . For their En- 
durance I have seen them suffer and execute 
as much and more than ever I noted of any 
foreign Creature .. . 


The Masterpiece gives much shrewd advice 
on equitation, schooling, and veterinary sub- 
jects, and it throws an interesting light on the 
methods of its day. 

Another work of Markham’s was Cavala- 
vice, ov the English Horseman, which dealt at 
some length—in seven volumes—with riding 
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and horsemastership. This came out in 1607 
and proved very popular with succeeding gen- 
erations of writers. Markham had a tiresome 
habit of repeating himself in his writings, and 
indeed frequently brought out an edition of 
some former work. with a different title, pre- 
sumably with the object of inducing more pur- 
chasers. To quote an example, his Complete 
Farrier, of 1639, is merely an abridged edition of 
his Masterpiece. 

By 1617 this failing of his had become so 
notorious that the London book-sellers, in their 
own interests, were obliged to obtain his promise 
“‘that he would not write any more books on the 
treatment and diseases of horses and cattle.’’ 
The promise was not kept. Other 
works of his include A Discourse 
on Horsemanshippe (1593), The 
Faithful Farrier (1635), and an illum- 
inating treatise on 17th-century 
warfare and military training, The 
Souldiers Accidence (1625). 

Having arrived at the Stuart 
period, we come to one of the great- 
est and most renowned of bygone 
English horsemen—William Caven- 
dish, Duke of Newcastle. A power- 
ful and influential nobleman, New- 
castle enjoyed immense country 
estates at Welbeck Abbey, Notting- 
hamshire, and Bolsover Castle, 
Derbyshire. During the Civil War 
of 1642-49, he was among the most 
valuable and loyal supporters of 
King Charles, raising and leading 
large forces for his cause. However, 
he met his defeat by the Parliamen- 
tarians at Marston Moor, and 
was forced to flee to the Continent. 
He went into exile at Antwerp, and 
existed there in very straitened 
ircumstances until the Restoration. 
Nevertheless, in spite of his penury 
he managed to raise a stable of eight 
Barbary horses, and it is said that 
‘though in distress for money, he 
would sooner have used all other 
ways than parted with any one of 
them.”” With these Barbs he per- 
fected his system of breaking and 
schooling. His fame as a horseman 
rapidly spread over the Continent, 
and distinguished personages pass- 
ing through Antwerp seldom failed 
to pay a visit to the little academy 
of ‘‘Monseigneur le Marquis,’’ where 
they were duly astonished by his 
demonstrations of schooling and 
displays of haute école. As a result 


of his experience during these 
years he published at Antwerp, in 1658, 
what was then one of the most notable 


books on horsemanship the world had seen: 
La Méthode Nouvelle et Invention Extraor- 
dinaive de dressey les Chevaux (a title that 
is often found abbreviated to Méthode et 
Invention). A second edition was published in 
London in 1737. 

Quite apart from its other merits—which 
are many—this work is truly a beautiful pro- 
duction, and is a superb example of the contem- 
porary printers’ craftsmanship. A folio volume, 
in full, tooled, calf, it contains numerous double- 
page engravings remarkable as much for their 
accuracy as for their artistry. The work is 
dedicated to King Charles II, who, as Prince of 
Wales, had received his training in equitation 
from Newcastle himself. 

Newcastle’s methods, as set forth in his 
work, are based on sound, logical principles and 
humane treatment—something of a novelty in 
\7th-century schooling. He deals at great 
length not only with schooling and all forms of 
riding “‘upon the Great Horse,’”’ but also with 
breeding, saddlery and bitting, and his pre- 
‘pts are admirably illustrated by the diagrams 
id engravings. 

Soon after his return to England, on the 
storation of the King, he published a work in 
nglish—A New Method and Extraordinary 
vention to Dress Horses (1667). As might be 
©<pected from the title, this is in effect a con- 

nsed translation of his former work, notwith- 

.nding his assertions to the contrary in the pre- 
-e. Further editions of this appeared in 1677 


and 1740. His works were completed with A 
General System of Horsemanship (1670). 

Newcastle died in 1676, at the age of 84 
and was buried in St. Michael’s Chapel, West- 
minister Abbey. There are still many authentic 
copies of his works extant, but the first Antwerp 
edition is rare. 

In leaving Newcastle a reference must 
be made to one of his contemporaries 
Andrew Snape, who held the post of Serjeant 
Farrier to Charles II. He has the distinction 


of being the first Englishman to produce a work 
on equine anatomy: 4 Treatise on the Anatomy 
of an Horse, published in 1683. John Evelyn, in 
his diary, refers to Snape as 


‘a man full of pro- 





ANDREW SNAPE, SERJEANT FARRIER TO CHARLES II. 
Author of A TREATISE ON THE ANATOMY OF AN HORSE, 


published in 1683. 


jects,’”’ but little is known of his activities. Of 
his Treatise, William Gibson, writing some 40 
years later, says : ‘‘ besides that it is very rarely 
to be met with, is also so large and incumbered 
with so many Things foreign to the Purpose, as 
makes it ina great Measure unprofitable to those 
for whom it was principally intended.’ Never- 
theless, this noted writer acknowledges its 
merits in his own section on anatomy, and makes 
frequent reference to it. In addition to anatomy, 
it dealt briefly with diseases and their remedies, 
and was illustrated with anatomical diagrams. 
The post of King’s Farrier was held in the Snape 
family for 300 years, and a Snape is men- 
tioned in that capacity in the reign of George IV. 

Next in chronological order is William 
Gibson, a veterinary surgeon of some repute in 
his day, who started his career in the Dragoons. 
His most noteworthy work is The Farriers’ New 
Guide, first published in 1719--a fascinating 
little octavo volume bound in calf. The first 
section on anatomy is reasonably accurate, and 
is enlivened with several quaint engravings of 
the horse’s ‘‘internal oeconomy.”’ The compen- 
dious veterinary section abounds with a diver- 
sity of old prescriptions, which were mostly 
borrowed from the great French veterinarian, 
M. de Solleysell. 

“Blooding’’ is naturally advocated for 
practically every ailment the wretched animals 
were subject to, from a common cold (‘take a 
pretty large quantity of Blood from the neck- 
vein ...’’) to glanders and strangles. His naive 
cure for any hemorrhage from a wound in the 
fore-parts was to effect a “‘revulsion’”’ by 
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opening a vein in the hind-parts, and vice-versa ! 

In 1721 Gibson produced The True Method 
of Dieting Horses, containing some practical 
advice on feeding and stable-management. It is 
interesting to observe that he strongly condemns 
the practice of rubbing a horse’s legs on return 
from exercise, but recommends washing them in 
cold water instead, so as not to ‘‘agitate the 
Humours while they are still afloat after 
Travel.’’ Both those works ran through several 
editions, and copies may often be found to- 
day on the mustier shelves of the second-hand 
dealer. 

Contemporary with Gibson, and equally 
esteemed, was Henry Bracken, of Lancaster. 
jBracken was a surgeon of no mean 
skill, and gained his M.D. at Ley- 
den University. He was evidently 


an equally good citizen, for he 


was twice elected Mayor of Lan- 
caster. His magnum opus is the 


two-volume Farriery Improved, o1 
a Complete Treatise upon the Art of 
Farriery, appearing in 1738. Treat- 
ing in great detail of all the known 
(and not a few unknown) equine 
diseases, and also embracing shoe- 
ing, this proved immensely pop- 
ular, and went through ten editions. 
In 1742 he published what is 
virtually an abridged edition of 
this, with the title The Tvaveller’s 
Pocket Farrier. Bracken’s literary 
output also included several works 


on midwifery and medicine. He 
died in 1764. 
About this period there ap 


pears an increasing spate of works 
on horsemanship and farriery; the 
first half of the 19th century 
abounds with them, valuable and 
worthless, original and plagiarised. 
Such writers as the Earl of Pem 
broke (on JAJilitary equitation); 
Bartlett (Gentleman’s Complete Far- 
vier, etc.); Philip Astley (Svstem 
of Equestrian Education); Prosser, 
Coleman, Freeman, Bracey Clarke, 
and a host of others, bestowed 
upon an apparently eager public 
their ‘‘Novel Systems,” their ‘‘Ex- 
traordinary Methods’ and _ their 
“Curious and Useful Observ- 
ations.’’ Space does not permit a 
full discussion of these authors, 
but justice must be done to one 
distinguished above the rest 
James White. 

White, like his predecessor, 
Gibson, was first a Cavalry vet., 
in the Ist Royal Dragoons, subsequently set- 
ting up in private practice. His Compendium 
of the Veterinary Art, published about 1809 
and running to 14 editions, was regarded as 
one of the leading authorities on the sub- 
ject during the heyday of English hunting. 
Mention of it will be found in several sporting 
writers of the period, including Surtees. A 
handy octavo volume of some 300 closely- 
printed pages, it embraces all the equine ail- 
ments, together with stable-management, feed- 
ing, and exercise. The text is accompanied by 
anatomical diagrams. White was one of the 
first authors to recognise the connection between 
glanders and farcy. As a supplement to the 
Compendium, he published a few years later 
A Treatise on Veterinary Medicine—a compre- 
hensive description of the various medicines 
then employed, and their uses. 

As we are now approaching what, for the 
collector at any rate, can be regarded as modern 
times, a few concluding remarks will be made on 
John Lawrence, whose popular work The Horse 
in all his Varieties and Uses first appeared in 
1830. In spite of a somewhat conceited and 
pompous style, this is none the less a most enter- 
taining and informative little work; with some 
sensible observations on horsemanship, breeding, 
hunting, racing and driving. A variety of inter- 
esting anecdotes on these subjects makes it a 
work that can be read for pleasure, if not for 
profit. Earlier works of John Lawrence’s in- 
clude an erudite volume, The History of the 
Horse and A Philosophical and Practical Treatise 
on Horses. 
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1—FROM THE BATTLEMENTS OF THE CASTLE LOOKING OVER THE TOWN TO THE ESTUARY OF THE DART 


VISIBLE ON THE EXTREME RIGHT 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XXVIII 





TOTNES, DEVON—I 


THE SAXON TOWN, THE CASTLE AND THE CHURCH 


r | AOTNES, like many old English towns, 
is dominated by its castle, and when 
you look out between the battlements 

of its shell keep over the roofs of the houses 

and away to the estuary of the Dart (Fig. 1), 

you have the impression, as at Launceston, 

of a borough that grew up in feudal subjection 
below the castle walls. But the idea does not 
correspond to the facts. Totnes, even in 

Saxon times, was a prosperous mercantile 

community. You see the town in truer 

perspective as you enter from the east, over 
the bridge across the Dart, and begin to climb 
the long, straight street running up the hill. 
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JUDHEL’S MOTTE 
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2.—_THE SHELL KEEP OF THE CASTLE CROWNING 


The great castle mound is then lost to sight, 
and ahead of you, beyond the gateway 
straddling the ascent, rises the noble tower 
of the parish church, which attests the wealth 
and communal enterprise of the 15th-century 
townsmen who built it. A hundred years 
before the Norman Conquest Totnes was 
important enough to have its own mint; it 
was one of the four Saxon burhs in Devon. 
The town, in fact, existed before the castle 
and is, in all probability, over a thousand 
years old. Legend adds another millennium 
or two. 

That early explorer, Brut the Trojan, 
dear to medieval his- 
torians, is said by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth 
to have landed in Brit- 
ain “on the coast of 
Totnes.”’ The stone on 
to which he stepped, 
the Brutus Stone, is to 
be seen in Fore Street, 
and on it the Mayor of 
Totnes stands when a 
new Sovereign is pro- 
claimed. This pleasant 
ceremony, linking the 
House of Windsor with 
the House of Troy, is 
one of those customs 
that have been ob- 
served ‘time out of 
mind.’’ The stone is 
a block of granite, and 
may have been an 
early boundary stone, 
like the one to be seen 
in the centre of St. 
Austell. Brutus Stone 
may be a corruption 
of Brodestone, mention 
ofwhich occurs in 15th- 
century documents. 
John Prince, vicar of 
Totnes from 1675 to 
1681, and author of The 
Worthies of Devon, ap- 
pears to have been the 
first writer to refer to 
the stone by its present 
name. 





=> By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The site of the town was undoubtedly 
chosen for its defensive character. The 
‘“ness’’ was the abrupt hill or headland which 
the Normans scarped into the castle mound. 
Tot has been claimed as the word meaning 
“lookout” that occurs in Tothill and Tot- 
ternhoe, but modern etymologists favour the 
Saxon personal name, Totta. It is, Totta 
that occurs on the oldest known Totnes coin 
of the reign of Edgar (958-975), and Totenais 
and Tottenes are among the earliest Norman 
spellings. The town stands at the head of 
the tidal estuary of the Dart and the hill on 
which it is built, besides having the river to 
the east, was protected by marshes to the 
north. There seems to have been an early 
and important track that crossed the Dart 
just below the town, at the first practicable 
ford. Thus hill, road and river probably all 
played their part in determining the choice ot! 
site. 

Although no Totnes coin earlier than the 
reign of Edgar has been found, apart from a 
doubtful one of his predecessor, Edwy, there 
is every reason to suppose that the Saxor 
town was founded by Athelstan. Aftei 
driving the Britons from Exeter in 92¢ 
Athelstan advanced the western frontie: 
of Wessex to the Tamar, and it i 
probable that Barnstaple, Lydford an 
Totnes, which are known to have beet 
burhs at the beginning of the IIt! 
century, were all founded by him to guar 
the western approaches of his kingdom. [1 
the Domesday Survey many ruined house 
are noted in Exeter, Barnstaple and Lydford 
but from the fact that none is mentione 
under Totnes it has been inferred that th: 
town offered no resistance to the Norma: 
invaders or else was taken by surprise. Totne 
was given by the Conqueror to one of hi 
Breton followers, Juhel or Judhel, son o 
Alured. No doubt it was he who was re 
sponsible for raising and ditching the castl 
mound, but the shell keep with which it i 
crowned is unlikely to have been constructe« 
before the second half of the 12th century 
when almost everywhere the early Norma 
timber defences were replaced by stone. 

In addition to the burh of Totne 
and a house in Exeter, Judhel ha 
a hundred and eight manors grantec 
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3.—THE BATTLEMENT WALK INSIDE THE 


4.—THE ENTRANCE TO THE 


SHELL KEEP 
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to him, all but one of which were in Devon. About the year 
1088 he founded Totnes Priory, giving it to the abbey of St. 
Sergius and Bachus at Angers as a daughter house. Judhel seems 
to have been deprived of his possessions by Rufus for having 
espoused the cause of his brother, Robert, and they were bestowed 
on Roger de Nonant, but Henry I made restitution by giving 
Judhel the barony of Barnstaple, and there he founded Barn- 
staple Priory, into which he retired in his old age. De Nonants 
were lords of Totnes from about 1100 to 1205, and it must have 
been one of their number who built the shell keep. They were 
succeeded by the families of de Braose, Cantelupe and Zouche, and 
after the seventh Lord Zouche had been attainted and stripped of 
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5.—_THE TOWER OF THE CHURCH, BEGUN IN 1449 AND 
FINISHED ABOUT 1460. Roger Growdon was the master mason 


his lands for his adherence to Richard III, Henry VII gave the 
castle to Sir Richard Edgecumbe of Cotehele. By his grandson it 
was sold to Sir Edward Seymour of Berry Pomeroy and eventually 
came to the Dukes of Somerset. The present Duke of Somerset 
recently made over the ruins to the Ministry of Works. 

Clearance of the dense mantling of ivy and removal of some 
of the trees from the slopes of the mound have now freed the shell 
keep and its approach from a tangle of overgrowth which had hid- 
den most of the masonry. The fine trees that have been left in- 
clude a great plane in the bailey, from which the keep and its battle- 
ments are seen through the tracery of boughs and branches (Fig. 2) 
or, in summer, embowered in foliage. It is interesting to note that 
as early as 1466 there were trees growing under the castle : a certain 
John Beerd was summoned for lopping the oak, ash and cornel 
trees growing in the castle moat. 

The circuit of the town walls, which can easily be traced, al- 
most certainly represents the extent of the Saxon burh, which at 
its north-west extremity embraced the highest point of the hill. 
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6.—THE STONE SCREEN (1460) OF THE CHURCH, SPLENDID 
15th-CENTURY CARVING DESIGNED ON THE LINES OF 
CONTEMPORARY WOOD SCREENS 
(Left) 7—INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH. THE NAVE WAS 
REBUILT BETWEEN 1432 AND 1445, THE CHANCEL 
BETWEEN 1445 AND 1448 


Judhel raised this high point into a great mound or motte, forming 
a deep moat between it and the town. The Norman overlords 
were distrustful of the inhabitants, and the castle was built to over- 
awe the town as well as the surrounding countryside. The way in 
which the castle bites into the circuit of the walls as seen on a 
map makes it quite clear that the area of the motte was taken out 
of the Saxon town. The bailey, containing the domestic buildings, 
was laid out north-west of the motte, on the side away from the 
town and protected by a dry moat dug in the side of the hill. The 
buildings in the bailey were in decay when Leland visited Totnes 
about 1538: ‘The Castelle Waul and the strong Dungeon be 
maintained. The Logginges of the Castelle be clene in Ruine.” 
= B. a 6 ; As an example of a motte-and-bailey castle Totnes should be 
“hah mann, ala ALS. + @ compared with the three in Cornwall—Trematon (CouNTRY LIFE, 
2 ; ia August 27, 1948), Launceston and Restormel, all of which have 
shell keeps. In Devon Barnstaple and Plympton were probably 
castles of the same type. The shell keep at Totnes is 49 ft. in 
diameter and remains in a remarkably good state of preservation 
with its rampart walk and battlements (Fig. 3). Every holder of 
two knights’ fees in the barony had the obligation of keeping in 
repair three crenellations. The approach to the keep winds spirally 
up the steep slope (Fig. 2), and is protected by a spur wall on the 
east. The entrance (Fig. 4) is on the north side. Here, alone, 
ashlar is used, all the rest of the masonry being of rubble. Little is 
known of the history of the castle, and it appears to have been 
uneventful, but in 1463, on account of the disturbed state of the 
country, the battlements were repaired. By that time, however, 
the centre of interest had shifted from the castle to the church, 
which had only recently been rebuilt, and its fine new tower was 
the pride of Totnes. 
“The church of St. Mary of Totnes,” which Judhel gave to 
the monks of Angers, must have been the church of the Saxon 
town. A small Benedictine priory was established with not more 
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than twelve monks. Its chapter house is 
mentioned in 1118 and a cloister a few 
years later. It never developed into an im- 
portant house, and at the valuation of alien 
priories in 1337 it was reported that the in- 
mates had “‘scarce sufficient to support life.” 
It survived, however, until the Dissolution of 
the smaller monasteries, when its possessions 
were valued at rather more than £124. 

The priory church lay to the east of the 
parish churchand had itsconventual buildings 
on the north side. Uncertainty on the pre- 
cise location was dispelled by the discovery 
of an agreement made in 1445 between the 
prior and convent and the mayor and com- 
monalty over the rebuilding of the chancel of 
the parish church (Transactions of the Devon- 
shire Association, vol. lvii, page 273). The 
chancel was the responsibility of the priory, 
but the parishioners wished to rebuild it of 
the same height as their nave then being re- 
constructed, and to lengthen it eastward. In 
order to do so it was necessary to pull down the 
old bell-tower, which, no doubt, stood at the 
west end of the priory church. It was agreed 
to preserve the east wall of the tower as a 





8.—ENTRANCE TO THE ROOD LOFT 


ON THE NORTH SIDE 
CHANCEL 


OF THE 


gable end to the priory church, and it seems, 
also, to have served as the east wall of the 
new chancel of the parish church, which, 
before 1879, had only a small 18th-century 
window pierced in it. Provision was also 
made for a processional passage between the 
chancel and the priory church, which still 
remains running diagonally under the chancel. 
The Prior agreed to give the parishioners ten 
marks and to contribute twelve pence every 
Sunday for three years from the commence- 
ment of the work. 

There is an unusually large supply of 
information relating to the rebuilding of the 
church, thanks to the survival of so many of 
the Mayor’s Court Rolls, abstracts from which 
have been printed by Mr. H. R. Watkin in his 
History of Mediaeval Totnes. As document- 
ary evidence about the erection of our parish 
churches is so scanty, the Totnes records are 
exceptionally interesting and valuable. The 
enterprise was being considered as early as 
1415, but it is unlikely that much, if anything, 
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INTERIOR SHOWING THE SCREEN BEFORE 
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THE 
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REMOVAL OF THE LOFT 


was done before 1432, when Bishop Lacy 
granted an indulgence to all who contributed 
‘to the building and construction of the new 
church of Totton.’’ (His shield appears in 
one of the spandrels of the south doorway.) 
The relevant Court Rolls do not begin until 
1444, but in the interval the nave of the 
church had been rebuilt; this was followed by 
the chancel, which was undertaken after the 
agreement had been made with the Prior in 
1445. In January, 1449, six procuratores 
were chosen to supervise the work of building 
the new bell-tower, for which four new bells 
had been provided (and consecrated) seven 
years earlier. At the same court Roger 
Growdon was appointed master mason of the 
work. Quarrying was to begin on February 2, 
and the supervisors were ordered to provide 
“shovelys, mattokys, pekeyse, seseguys and 
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crawes”’ by the next festival. At the end of 
April work on the foundations was authorised. 

Money for the work was obtained through 
gifts, church collections (‘‘the Sunday pence’’), 
fines and by the favouring of candidates for 
municipal offices who contributed generously. 
A pension was stopped and the money 
devoted to the building fund. That the work 
was a truly communal enterprise is shown by 
an order that parishioners should be sum- 
moned to work in the quarry. The stone was 
brought by water to a quay specially built 
near the bridge and taken thence to the 
churchyard on pack-horses. | Parishioners 
again assisted with their own horses. The 
name of the quarry is not given, but the red 
sandstone used is believed to have come from 
Stoke Gabriel down the estuary. 

The most interesting entry in the Rolls is 
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10.—THE ROOD LOFT FROM THE CHANCEL BEFORE THE RESTORATION OF 1867. 
From Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. vi (1822) 
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an instruction to the overseer of the work of 
the belfry to view the towers of four churches 
in the country round, those of “ Kelington”’ 
(Callington, in Cornwall), ‘“‘Bokeland”’ (pro- 
bably Buckland Monachorum), Tavistock and 
Ashburton; ‘‘according to the best model 
among them” the tower of Totnes was to be 
made. 

All four were evidently new towers, 
recently completed, and possibly Growdon, 
the master mason, had been responsible for 
one or more of them himself, but it may fairly 
be claimed that Totnes excels them all. There 
was great activity in tower-building in Devon 
at the time. A disproportionately tall tower 
often soars above a humble village church. 
It is a Devon characteristic for the projecting 
stair turret to be set in the middle of the 
north or south face: at Ashburton it is the 
north, at Totnes the south (Fig. 5). A re- 
markable contrast with the other three faces 
results from this treatment, emphasising the 
vertical lines and giving a disconcerting im- 
pression of blindness. Totnes has the ad- 
vantage over Ashburton in the size of its 
belfry windows and the height and scale of its 
four octagonal turrets and pinnacles. There 
are three weathered statues in niches on the 
south face. These have been variously 
identified; perhaps the likeliest guesses are 
those of Mr. Watkin, who suggested that the 
central, bearded figure was God the Father 
and the other two St. George and St. Leonard, 
to each of whom there was an altar in the 
church. Beneath the central niche there is an 
inscription, which appears to read J made thys 
fote, but isgenerally taken to be/ made thys tore. 

There is a break in the records from 1452 
to 1465, so that it is not known in what year 
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the tower was finished, but in 1460 the parish- 
ioners went on to make the screen, so that, 
presumably, the work was then complete. 
They were not content with a screen of wood 
but decided that it should be of free- 
stone, like the one in Exeter Cathedral. A 
minute to this effect from one of the miss- 
ing rolls was quoted in evidence at a case 
tried in 1706. 

The interior is typical of 15th-century 
Devon churches in its absence of clerestory 
and chancel arch and in its barrel roof, but it 
is higher than most, and the pillars and arches 
have better proportions and detail. The 
stone screen is a remarkably fine piece of 
craftsmanship, probably the work of an 
Exeter mason. Traces of colour remain on it. 
The design is a translation into stone of the 
typical West Country timber screen, but the 
vaulted overhang could not be given such 
deep projection. There must have been 
30 little figures under the canopies projecting 
from the uprights on the west side. Small- 
scale window tracery fills the heads of the 
openings and the overhang that supported 
the loft has beautifully fashioned vaulting 
with lierne ribs, carved bosses and delicately 
traceried spandrels. In the normal Devon 
fashion the screen is carried across the two 
aisles, but here the traceried openings are 
wider. Parclose screens, also of stone, separate 
the chancel from the chapels. 

Before 1867 the screen was even more 
remarkable, for it retained its rood loft, seen 
in the engraving (Fig. 9), which also shows the 
medieval pulpit and its 18th-century sound- 
ing board in their original positions and the 
box pews which the present ones superseded. 
There was a very unusual arrangement for 
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obtaining access to the loft, by means of a 
stairway placed on the north side of the 
chancel and adorned with a decorated cornice 
and niches for a pair of statues (Fig. 8). The 
loft had a deep projection eastward over the 
choir stalls, deep enough to accommodate a 
medizval organ or, possibly, the altar of the 
Holy Cross; it was returned over the side 
screens. An engraving in Lysons’s Magna 
Britannia (Fig. 10), shows the arrangement 
about 1820 as seen from the chancel. This 
unique survival was cleared away at the 
restoration under Sir Gilbert Scott, not with- 
out protests from Mr. Baker King, who 
worked under him and was eventually left in 
charge. A fine early 18th-century baldachino, 
recalling the one at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, also disappeared, but Mr. Baker King 
made detailed drawings of it (illustrated in 
CouNTRY LIFE, December 16, 1949). The 
large east window was then inserted. 

Other interesting features of the church 
are the 15th-century stone pulpit (Fig. 6), a 
fine brass chandelier acquired in 1701 and the 
late Gothic tomb of Walter Smyth in the 
south chapel. Smyth, who died in 1555 when 
the old order was expiring—the petition ‘‘on 
how soul God pardon” appears ungrammati- 
cally on his tomb—was also the forerunner of 
those prosperous merchants, many of whose 
houses remain in High Street and Fore Street. 
He was three times mayor of Totnes and a 
notable benefactor, for it was he who bought 
the site of the priory and negotiated its grant 
to the corporation so that they could en- 
large the churchyard and build a new guild 
hall and grammar school. The guild hall will 
be illustrated in a subsequent article. 

(To be continued) 





A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


OME what may (and by the time these 
7 words are printed a Great Freeze may 
have set in) nothing could have been 
gentler than the manner in which January 
opened the door to the year 1950. It has been a 
halcyon time for birds and beasts, and also for 
insects, from the scarlet ladybirds who have fre- 
quented our rooms, refusing to fly away home, 
to the sinister garden pests who are, doubtless, 
preparing trouble in time to come. 

As for the woods, there is really no need for 
poets and naturalists to point out that there is 
no winter or death in Nature, because, quite 
obviously, spring had already begun under the 
trees, as shown by trailing green honeysuckle 
and hint of silvery sallow; while on an afternoon 
which can best be described as balmy two of us, 
returning home for a walk, nearly stumbled upon 
a badger lying out in our path. 

First to be aware of his presence was the 
diminutive dachshund (about quarter the bulk 
of the badger). So intense was her excitement, 
evinced by shrill barks, quivering limbs and 
bristling hair, that the thought passed through 
my mind, *‘ Does she see a ghost? ’”’ It was, how- 
ever, no spirit, but earthy old Brock himself who 
suddenly rose up before us and trundled off at a 
great pace along the ride, his brindled pepper- 
and-salt hindquarters a perfect camouflage in 
the undergrowth, and behind him, as fast as her 
tinger-length legs could carry her, nose to the 
ground, went our miniature badger-hound, who 
has never (up to now) shown the slightest inter- 
est in any game or matters of the chase. 

Heredity is a powerful force, so much 
stronger than any environment or circumstance 
of our life. Some old call of the blood, 
some ancestral memory of the black forests 
of central Europe must have stirred in her at 
that moment, and what, one wonders, would 
have been the outcome if the badger had 
offered defiance instead of retreating to safety ? 

** * 

WEEK later we were in London to receive a 

small niece, emerging, so to speak, from her 
native woods in order to see the sights of the 


By EILUNED LEWIS 
capital, which very properly included an entire 
morning at the Zoo and then many of the same 
species all over again, transmogrified like Lot’s 
wife, in the cases of the Natural History 
Museum. 

In some respects the Museum has it. Only 
among the yellow bricks and _ reverberating 
echoes of South Kensington can one meet a 
whole whale, and not only meet it but stroll 
alongside its length and wonder in which cabin 
of the mighty vessel Jonah spent those “three 
days and three nights ”’ off Tarshish. 

Perhaps we were not very adventurously 
minded, my young companions and I, but it is 
a fact that we relished, almost more than the 
lustrous-eyed lemur or the improbable iguana, 
those cases in the main hall which contain the 
squirrels in their cleverly reconstructed leafy 
nests (alas that in the South of England most 
of us have to visit a Museum to discover our 
native red species !) and the pathetic blind moles, 
their industrious paws splayed wide for digging, 
sitting under their molehills (beyond the Border 
we call these oonty tumps). Foxes and polecats 
and roguish otter-cubs are here as well, and, of 
course, our friend the badger, looking very much 
the old man of the party, and a most impressive, 
dignified old man at that. 

* * * 

HE mild weather, which sent our badger 

neighbour for his afternoon stroll in mid- 
winter, has visited other lands. A letter from 
Montreal relates that the grass has been as green 
there as it ever is in Great Britain. ‘‘ This was to 
the distinct discomfiture,’’ continues the writer, 
“of our Canadian friends, who like to conjure up 
pictures of people entering the streets from first 
floor windows and sitting down on tops of 
lamp posts for a rest. Now they are beginning 
to nod’ their heads knowingly, saying that the 
ice-age is practically over and that in a thousand 
years’ time Montreal will have a_ tropical 
climate.” 

By the same post a Country LIFE reader 
in Kentucky sent me a charming reproduction 
of a lithograph entitled The Farmer’s Home : 


Winter 1863. Here are no half measures in 
wintry scenery. Icicles hang from the roof of 
the yellow timber house and the smoke rises 
straight from its chimney into the frosty blue 
air. A man bent almost double under a load of 
faggots plods his way across the snow-covered 
yard, and beside the frozen duck-pond stands a 
“‘one-horse open sleigh,’’ decked out in gay scar- 
let paint. 

On the back of the picture is a rather wist- 
ful commentary. ‘‘This fine lithograph,’’ it 
says, ‘‘expresses vividly the peace and tran- 
quillity that was once woven into the fabric of 
every-day living. Theseason’s first snowfall was 
then an exciting event, the occasion for gay 
social calls, usually made in brightly-coloured 
sleighs to the accompaniment of jingling sleigh- 
bells —a delightful sound in the crisp winter air.” 

I suspect that in 1863 the older inhabitants 
of the Kentucky farm complained that all this 
rapid gliding about in jingling contraptions had 
put an end to “ peace and tranquillity.”’ 

ss > 

VENERABLE neighbour of ours has main- 

tained his English version of the one-horse 
sleigh for nearly fifty years, and until quite 
recently a pleasant sight which greeted our eyes 
on bright snowy mornings was his sleigh, strictly 
without jingling bells and drawn by a dignified 
chestnut horse, winding its way up the broad 
field path which leads from his house among the 
trees. 

There is a tradition connecting with a 
sled our own abode on the adjacent rise. Some 
time in the 17th century, goes the story, a sled 
drawn by a team, perhaps, of oxen and carrying 
either a small vessel, or the timbers of a half- 
dismantled ship to a nearby timber-yard, stuck 
on this hillside, and nothing would move it and 
there a house was built. The legend, since so 
many old houses bear the marks of a shipwright’s 
adze, can be neither proved nor disproved. But 
on stormy nights I sometimes wonder if our 
creaking joists remember how once they buck- 
eted through the salt waves and feel ‘‘their old 
wounds ache anew.” 
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N Malaca we witnessed a remarkable 
[ Taoist sword-walking religious ceremony 
that is only performed every ten years 
and has not been performed in Malaya 
before. The setting was a large open space 
in front of the Taoist nunnery. Facing the 
Jong horizontal ladder of swords, at one end, 
was a huge plaster tiger. The public were 
warned not to touch either ladder or tiger. 
The performance began at 4 p.m. with 
the arrival of three portable shrines, ornate 
red-and-gold lacquer carrying-chairs, each 
with its god enthroned. The smallest chair 
was carried by two men; the next needed 
eight men, and the largest a very considerable 
number. For the next hour the two smaller 
chairs were taken round and about the lad- 
der and the auditorium at a fast run, rocking 
and swaying most violently. The audience, 
with the characteristic fluidity of the East, 
managed to avoid being run down. The 
chairs behaved like spiritualist tables gone 
crazy, and the significance of the rocking 
seemed to be the emptying out of evil in- 
fluences. As the chair-carriers grew ex- 
hausted, others slipped under the poles and 
took their place. At the back of the biggest 
chair, which was far too heavy to rock, stood 
the spirit medium, already deep in his trance, 
his tongue pierced by a long thin stiletto 
with gold tassels at each end. 

After an hour or more of rocking things 
quietened down. A Taoist priest sprinkled holy 
water over the sword-ladder and its immedi- 
ate surroundings, and the medium was led to 
the sword-way. Three times he walked the length 
of the 36 swords in his bare feet, supported on 
each side by a hand placed beneath his arm. 
The swords did not cut his feet but his flexed 
muscles gave the impression that they hurt him 
considerably. Once during each crossing he 
stopped, drew himself upright, and balancing 
almost unsupported on the sword-blades, moved 
his sword and flag in slow benediction. After 
him, three devout men in the audience took off 
their shoes and socks and also made this via 
lolovosa; it seemed to hurt them less than it 
hurt the medium, although they placed their 
feet squarely on the swords and received no 
more support than did the medium. 

The second part of the rite began after 
dark. The sword-ladder had been removed toa 
shrine, and in its place were seven mounds of 
charcoal, fanned to red-heat. Once again the 
chairs rocked madly round the auditorium, 
miraculously avoiding both people and hot 
charcoal. The medium sat at a small table, still 
in his trance, but with the stiletto removed from 
his tongue. A priest with a long leather-thonged 
whip coiled round his neck performed cere- 
monial dances before each of the glowing heaps 
of charcoal, shaking and cracking his whip. 
There was a sudden cry and a commotion in the 
audience. The spirit had entered into a man. 
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A CHINESE MEDIUM, HIS TONGUE PIERCED 


A STILETTO, 
SWORD-LADDER 


He was plainly in some sort of a fit, shaking all 
over. He was led to the small table and his 
shirt was gently taken off, also his shoes. 
Ceremonial embroidered clothes were put on 
him, and he was given a sword and a banner in 
each hand. As the spirit worked within him he 
ran and leaped frenziedly among the audience, 
uttering wild cries. The audience melted before 
him, and two attendants ran beside him. 

The fire-walking, through the mounds of 
red-hot charcoal, should now have begun; but 
suddenly, with a shriek, the medium ran at full 
speed out of the compound and disappeared. 
A group of officials ran anxiously after him. We 
waited an hour or more for his return, and in the 
meanwhile the spirit entered into two more men. 
One trembled and shook quite pitifully between 
bouts of leaping and running. The other, a heavy 
loutish man, gave trouble. His wife, it appeared, 
had just had a baby; therefore he was not quite 
clean, and the unclean element in him man- 
fested itself in violent retching. He sat at the 
table, moaning and retching and shaking his 
head, and never attained the leaping stage at 
all. At long last the truant medium returned, 
and wild fire-walking began, the mediums, and 
afterwards the audience, dashing madly over the 
mounds, scattering the hot charcoal as they 
ran. That brought the ceremony to an end. 


HURRICANE ON THE PRAIRIE 


clouds hug the rim of the saucer-like sur- 

face. The light blue of overhead is unbroken 
by lark or hawk or humming insect. There is no 
suspicion of terrestrial life or activity; nothing 
except swirling white alkali dust at the edge of 
a forlorn slough or pond. Abruptly the train 
rushes past a large wooden signboard set on 
posts, at right angles to the track. On one side 
of this solitary piece of matchboard to the east 
is the word Saskatchewan; on the other are 
block capitals forming the word Alberta. We 
have passed the boundary-line of two of 
Canada’s largest and youngest provinces. 

Altogether it is a silent land at the moment 
of which I am thinking, in that the only factory 
whistles are those of odd threshing-machines on 
the outskirts of villages, and the only monu- 
ments appear to be dull red-painted wheat 
elevators or storage warehouses rearing like 
cenotaphs by railway sidings—an endless suc- 
cession of open spaces, wheat stubble fields, 
farm steadings and barbed-wire fences. , 

Out in the prairie settlement—only forty 
years old—the village and farm buildings are 


| this open wide-flung prairie country fleecy 


somehow grimy and unkempt. The roads which 
run from sky to sky have been wondrously 
swept clean with a monstrous vacuum cleaner. 
The black soil is piled like snowdrifts against 
the barbed-wire fences. One farmer’s grove of 
diminutive pine saplings round his steading is 
almost buried in the same fresh black earth, and 
another farmer’s hayricks founder half-sub- 
merged in a sea of the all-pervading dust or dirt. 
Dirtstorms? 

The morning has been hot and sultry, with 
never a breath of wind. Towards three o’clock 
in the afternoon a tremendous black pall or 
curtain rises slowly on the southern horizon and 
the unnatural stillness round the steading is 
broken, after the sudden stopping of the threshing 
machine at the end of the long field, by a 
hub-bub of threshing hands and teams of horses 
seeking shelter in the barns and granaries nearby. 

From where we watch for a moment on the 
front verandah, the black sheet suspended from 
the sky by an invisible hand sways nearer and 
nearer. There is a faint puff of air. In ten 
seconds a fair gale of wind, and a gradual dark- 
ness of dust. Hurriedly we clamp all windows 
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By G. S. RAWLINGS 


A Chinese friend then joined us and ex- 
plained what had happened. A local Taoist 
priest had wanted to curtail things and get 
them over a bit more quickly, and had put 
an evil spell on the ground. As soon as the 
spirit entered into the first medium of the 
evening he was aware of this spirit and had 
run out of the compound to find the wicked 
priest. The priest had been found and made 
to undo his spell, and so make the fire 
walking possible. 

Most of the crowd went home, but we 
followed the mediums to a small shrine, incor- 
porated in a shcpa few hundred vards away. 
The goods on the shelves were curtained over 
with sheets of clean brown paper and the shop 
was brilliant with candles and lights, incense 
and flowers. The 36 swords were ranged on 
a table and again we were solemnly warned 
not to touch them. The four mediums sat 
about on stools, quite unconscious, their eyes 
turned right up in their sockets. Suddenly one 
of them gave a loud cry, leaped backwards oft 
his stool and fell heavily on the floor. His 
attendants helped him up. He had recovered 
consciousness and he looked dazed and very 
tired. He was wiped dry (the heat from the 
candles and lights and the crowd was over 
powering) and was helped into his clothes. A 
few minutes later the original medium, who 
had been in a state of trance for many hours, 
also recovered, and a very pleasant, normal 
Chinese lad he looked. The third medium re- 
coveredwithout our noticing it ; but the fourth, 
the “unclean” one, continued to groan and 
shake his head, refusing to come out of histrance. 

In the meantime the four Taoist priests 
had robed themselves. It was fascinating to 
watch them at close-quarters putting on the 
white and black ceremonial garments, the 
black skull cap, the ornate round knob fixed on 
top of it, changing from every-day folk into 
something out of a picture-book. And_ the 
wicked priest was among them, a small thin 
man, being scolded off-and on.all the time and 
looking as shame-faced and self-conscious as 
any small boy in disgrace. At last the trouble- 
some medium indicated that he wanted a change 
of scene. We all trooped after him, out of the 


shop, across the road, to a small thatched 
shelter. Then various “restoratives’’ were 
tried. A drink of water produced no result. 


Then a great basketful of paper and shavings 
was brought, and a short violent bonfire was 
burnt before him. Next a tub of water was put 
down, two not very solid soap-boxes were 
placed in position connected by a_ plank 
passing over the tin tub. The four priests and 
a number of the audience crossed this bridge 
over the water (a purifying ceremony) until the 
packing cases began to break up. But still the 
medium groaned and shook his head. By this 
time it was after midnight and we decided to 
go home. 


=> By T. KERR RITCHIE 


and bolt all doors. The electricity has failed 
already, but we move about in the obscurity 
with the aid of candles. 

With a roar like a thousand batteries of 
Martian artillery the wind comes sweeping 
round the wooden farm-house, which shivers 
and staggers on its cement foundation. There 
is nothing outside except swirling darkness and 
dirt. The dust sifts through to cover every- 
thing with a black film. Cracks in the wooden 
walls are stuffed with damp rags and paper. 
Still it enters. Wet blankets are hung over the 
doors and windows, but the dust glides through. 
The telephone communication with the nearby 
village is faint and undistinguishable, for the 
dust particles are charged with static electricity 
and affect the circuit. Metal dish pans or door 
handles give one electric shocks, and we dare 
not approach the kitchen range. 

How long the hurricane lasted none of us 
rightly understood, as, after a cold collation of 
milk and tinned peaches by guttering stumps 
of candles, we all eventually sought the carpet 
in the upstairs passageway, and slept on its 
comparative cleanliness—serenely and soundly. 
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MANY HAPPY RETURNS 


A Goif Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


at Earlsferry, Fife. Therefore, incredible 

as it may appear to those who know 
him and his powers, on this February 6 he will 
be 80 years old. ‘“‘It’s not possible, but it’s a 
fact,’’ as Ben Sayers said when he was beaten on 
his own course by 6 and 5, and it is a fact that 
will bring a great stream of congratulations 
pouring into Walton Heath for one who is held 
in affectionate respect by the whole golfing 
world. James has kept his fine game later in 
life perhaps than any golfer that ever lived, and 
if the weather on this happy day be tolerably 
kindly he will doubtless go round in a score 
below the number of his years. And yet it isa 
sobering thought that so many of those years 
have glided by that a man must now be toler- 
ably old if he can boast of having seen the 
great man, in Davie Ayton’s fine phrase, “‘in his 
pomp.” 

A man must be over 50 by this time to have 
served for ever so short a time in the first Great 
War, and James won his last Open Champion- 
ship four years before that war began. I need 
emphasise the horrid facts of arithmetic no 
further. I will only say that to have seen 
James Braid and J. H. Taylor (who will be 
having his 80th birthday next year) at their 


‘@) February 6, 1870, James Braid was born 


magnificent best is some compensation for 
growing old. 
* * * 


Though James can give me several years’ 
start, yet I can go back to the beginning of his 
long career; not, indeed, to the time when he 
was a shining amateur light of the Edinburgh 
Thistle Club, but to that when he came south 
and began his professional life. I remember 
well in my first year at Cambridge hearing 
rumours of a wonderful golfer at the Army and 
Navy Stores who was to be seen sometimes on a 
Sunday at Richmond or Chiswick. He was a 
man of mystery—I am not sure that I even 
knew his name—but he was a tremendous and 
exciting figure. Then, towards the end of the 
same year, 1895, came proof of the truth of these 
rumours. The dark horse was matched against 
J. H. Taylor, who had won the Championship 
two vears running, in a 36-holes match at West 
Drayton. 

As | look out of the train window on my 
way from Paddington and see that now rather 
doleful, swampy, suburban spot that was once 
a golf course, | recognise it as historic ground, 
for it was after that match that Braid awoke to 
find himself famous. The champion was dormy 
two, but at neither of the last two holes was he 
quite long enough to reach the green, whereas 
Braid with his great power in each case got up 
and got his three and halved the match. On 
that day a new golfing star had been born. 

* * * 


I cannot refrain from recalling the first time 
I saw him play myself. It was at Penarth, in 
1897, at the time of a Welsh Championship 
meeting and there was to have been an exhibi- 
tion match between Taylor and Herd. At the 
last moment Taylor could not come and Braid 
was sent for and travelled through the night. 
I have the clearest vision of his going out next 
morning to practise a few cleek shots down the 
first fairway, and it occurs to me that, often as 
I have seen him since, that is the only time I 
ever saw him have a practice shot. I once saw 
him run—very slowly—at Prestwick, and I saw 
him practise at Penarth, and I believe there 
are a great many people who never saw him 
commit either of those impulsive actions. 

Braid won that match handsomely, though 
Herd had been practising all the day before, 
and soon afterwards I saw him again on his own 
course, when my old friend Guy Ellis took me 
down to Romford and Braid played our best 
ball. I fancy he won the first round and I am 
pretty sure we won the second because he 
remarked after it that he had putted “like a 
sweetie wife.’’ And these words if not positively 
historic are worth quoting as reflecting on 
historic fact, namely that James could often be 
in the earlier part of his career a not far from 


abominably bad putter. That fact has, I think, a 
great bearing on his career. If we look at his 
record we see that he was for many years one 
of the leading players, but that his great, 
victorious, almost all-conquering period was 
comparatively brief. We think of Harry Vardon 
in his prime as a juggernaut trampling down all 
opposition and for a year or two he was un- 
approachable, but | do not think anyone can 
quite match Braid’s concentrated record over 
ten years. Between 1901 and 1910 he won the 
Open Championship five times and between 
1903 (when the tournament was founded) and 
1911 he won the News of the World four times. 

That is an astonishing record and it is not 
very difficult to account for; James learned to 
putt. He gave up the undue “ knuckling over” 
which marked the old caddie-boy putter; he 
took an aluminium club instead of a cleek; 
benefiting perhaps from Mr. Herbert Fowler’s 
example he developed a long, slow, smooth take- 
back of the club, and he became one of the very 
best of putters. I doubt if he ever really enjoyed 
the short ones—does anybody?—but for a 
while he holed more medium-length putts than 
any other man inthe country. Add such putting 
to his great power, his superb iron play and his 
almost unique capacity for recovery, and no 
wonder he won. 

We must add again to these physical gifts 
his admirable temperament for the game, so 
resolute and yet so tranquil and serene. And 
here I think there is a word to be said. James is 
a man of unexampled sagacity and unruffled 
calm; he has a humour which might, I suppose, 
be described in his native tongue as ‘‘ pawky.”’ 
But let nobody who only sees him now as a 


peaceful and monumental figure imagine that 
there was anything pawky about his golf. On 
the contrary, it was so splendidly full of dash 
as to seem now and then to lesser men almost 
reckless. Perhaps that is unjust and James, 
being a very wise man, had determined that it 
paid him best to “‘go out for the shot.”” At any 
rate, he certainly did go out for it, in a way to 
freeze his supporters’ blood. 

He had some calamitous holes that would 
have been remembered as historic disasters and 
perhaps as moral lessons, had he not recovered 
from them so bravely and well. There was that 
horrid and—lI will say it—gratuitous eight at 
the Cardinal at Prestwick in 1908, which I saw 
with my own eyes. He won that championship 
by the length of the street and with golf that 
has, perhaps, never been excelled, but those 
dreadful glancing shots off the boards of the 
bunker and into the Pow Burn—vwell, well, 
I cannot even now bear to think of them. And 
then think of him when he was sailing home to 
victory at St. Andrews in 1905, putting his 
second on the railway at the 15th; and then, 
being in the bunker called Deacon Sime at the 
16th, going outrageously for the green and on to 
the railway again! And the ball had to be 
played off the railway in those days. ‘‘I became 
too venturesome”’ is his own account of it and 
doubtless he did, but he won comfortably 
enough, and it was that venturesome and gal- 
lant quality that was one of the charms and 
glories of his golf. If there is a carry that he 
has half a chance of accomplishing on Febru- 
ary 6, I have no manner of doubt he will lash 
at it. And so good luck to him and many, 
many happy returns ! 


A COASTAL DAWN 


By D. J. WATKINS-PITCHFORD 


kind to the fowler in search of the morning 

flight. There is a comforting activity as 
one passes the farm-yard and its row of warm 
sweet-smelling ricks. Though it is only seven 
o'clock, a light from an old-fashioned oil lamp 
glows through the farm-house kitchen window, 
heavy boots clump about the yards, the plough- 
man with his lantern crosses to the stables to 
harness his horses for the day’s ploughing. 

It is strange how 
linger about the stackyard : even on the most 
bitter morning there is a sense of warmth and 
comfort, a defiance of winter and all that it may 
bring. In a moment or two, however, one 
passes out of the shelter of the stacks and yards, 
and the cold wind takes command, darkness and 
frost shut down and at once one feels the near- 
ness of the sea and can sense its sounds and 
smells. It is not more than five hundred yards 
from the rickyard to the shore, but it is a world 
away. 

Over the flat strathe between these hills, 
where the estuary feels its way inland, sounds 
carry far on this frosty morning, the puffing of 
trains comes clear and sharp, and the stutter of 
tractors reassures one that the day has well 
begun, even though as yet only a grey glimmer 
shows above the mountains to the east. Then 
the sea wall is reached, and the pale blade of 
water shows. The quacking of mallards far out 
on the sandbanks makes one wonder at their 
hardiness in choosing so chill and exposed a 
dormitory. 

What sweet exciting scents now assail the 
fowler’s nose ! The damp reed-beds, the winding 
gutters, Nature’s own drains, which fill and 
empty with such mechanical exactness and 
regularity. Above, the stars are still alight, 
like the lamps of a distant celestial city, 
and quickly now the glow in the east begins 
to expand. 

There is a moment at break of day which is 
electric for the longshore gunner, and the wild- 
fowl on the sandbanks are affected by it at the 
same instant. “Quar! quar! quar!” exclaim 


r [iina midwinter dawns are conveniently 


the mallards. “ Knarrr,”’ purr the widgeondrakes 


memories of summer 


(the higher-toned whistles of the males are lost 
at this distance), and the straining ear of the 
fowler as he crouches in his reedy dyke catches 
the low talk of geese, geese which have slept 
all through the moonless night and are now 
feeling ready for breakfast. 

That is the sound which takes precedence, 
and soon all other bird voices are as nothing, 
for the gaggles are buzzing and gabbling in an 
increasing volume of noise. Wings beat loudly 
as their owners take a morning tub in the fresh- 
water burn which flows across the muds just 
there, that sweet burn-water which must be 
flavoured with the heather and the mountains 
of its birth, and to which the wild geese must 
come every twenty-four hours for their toilet 
and their play. Then with dull thunder big 
wings are spread and beat the air. The perilous 
journey inland to distant feeding grounds has 
begun. 

We peer this way, that way, striving to 
pierce the gloom of dark-toned marsh and sky. 
Strings of black blobs pass cackling in, far to 
the right, far to the left. One never is in the 
right place, it seems, or very seldom, however 
carefully one studies wind and tide. 

Yet one small independent skein, eight 
grey lags, possibly a family party, materialises 
magically dead ahead. The leader cackles in a 
subdued and wary voice as he scans the reeds 
and gullies for a lurking foe. One knows he can 
never see one, for one is down in the bottom of 
the gutter and one’s face is close to the wet clay 
walls which reek of the wild tides. 

Perhaps more by instinct, mysterious im- 
pulse waves perhaps, the leader senses danger. 
He jinks right-handed and takes his com- 
panions in, ninety yards out of range. One 
watches them continue straight and low for the 
sea wall and they are lost against the gloom of 
the bushes. 

The flight is over, silver day has come, the 
darkness drains away like an ebbing tide, and 
there is no movement now but that of the great 
companies of gulls which wag their way shore- 
wards as though bored with the contemplation 
of another hard day’s foraging in the fields. 
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THE DODDERIDGE ROOM AT BARNSTAPLE — 


By J. H. RUDD 


ARNSTAPLE Corporation recently pur- 
B chased a chimney-piece and panelling in 
carved oak made in the early 17th 
century for a house in Cross Street that 
belonged to a prominent alderman, mayor 
and M.P. of the borough. The original owner of 
this woodwork was thus intimately linked with 
the history of the town. It was felt that so fine 
an example of local crattsmanship should be 
retained in Barnstaple, and there is little doubt 
that it would eventually have gone overseas if 
the Corporation had not acquired it. The house 
for which the woodwork was made was a notable 
example of half-timbering. As neighbours it 
had several houses that still contain remains of 
superb plaster ceilings in good preservation, 





2—THE PANELLED ROOM RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE CORPORATION OF 
BARNSTAPLE, ORIGINALLY IN AN OLD HOUSE IN THE TOWN 
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1—THE DODDERIDGE STEEPLE CUP 
(1620) 














indicating the prosperous condition of the 
inhabitants in those days. The original owner 
was one Pentecost Dodderidge, who married 
Elizabeth Westcomb, and on the overmantel 
cresting can be seen their initials, P.D., E.D., 
and the date 1617 (Fig. 3). 

Local records show that Dodderidge was a 
wealthy merchant, who became an alderman 
in 1583 and was Mayor of Barnstaple for three 
vears. He sat as M.P. for Barnstaple from 1618 
to the end of the reign of James I, and during 
the short Parliament of Charles I. At the 
bottom of the street lay the old quay from 
which the merchant adventurers sailed down 
the River Taw, hoping to spoil a richly laden 
Spanish galleon homeward bound. Those " s me 7 A a= z 
old seadogs must often have assembled in 3.—CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE DODDERIDGE ROOM BEARING THE INITIALS OF 
this panelled room relating their varied PENTECOST DODDERIDGE AND HIS WIFE, ELIZABETH, AND THE DATE, 1617 
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experiences with the Spaniards and planning 
further adventures. 

Pentecost Dodderidge was especially for- 
tunate in capturing with his ship, the Prudence, 
‘ four chests of gold, divers chains of gold and 
other things of great value.’’ He brought them 
to Barnstaple in 1592—a prize worth £10,000, 
a great sum in those days. Doubtless some of 
this treasure was devoted to the furnishing of 
his house, and this room in particular. To com- 
memorate his mayoralty he gave the town a 
handsome steeple cup, which forms part of the 
present borough plate. It bears the hall mark 
for 1620. This is a fine example of the gold- 
smith’s art. Steeple cups were a popular feature 
of table decoration in the early part of the 
17th century. They show no great variety 
in design during the 60 or 70 years that 
they were the fashion. Thus several details of 
decoration are reproduced in many examples, 
such as the steeple and its cast bracket sup- 
ports, the form of the baluster stem and its 
decoration. The height of the Dodderidge cup 
is 21 inches. 

The opportunity to acquire the panelled 
room occurred when Broadmead, the residence 
of the late Mr. G. E. Roberts Chanter, came 
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into the market. The panelling and chimney- 
piece had been removed from the original 
Cross Street house and re-erected in a room 
specially built to accommodate them at 
Broadmead. 

The elaborately designed chimney-piece 
with its carved figures and strapwork orna- 
ment is typical of the early 17th century. The 
contrast obtained by the use of bands of orna- 
ment differing in scale and outline relieves any 
tendency to monotony. The chimney opening, 
of Caen stone, is of late Tudor form with moul- 
ded four-centred arch and sunk spandrels. The 
doors, which are the only part of the room not 
original, are flanked by pilasters with Corin- 
thian capitals and shafts carved with arabesque 
patterns in low relief (Fig. 2). The panels have 
moulded borders to the rails and stiles. The 
room, which is about 18 ft. square, has an 
oriel window in addition. 

The general effect is greatly enhanced by 
the richness of the wood. It had been covered 
with several coats of paint, but this has been 
carefully removed. 

It is proposed to re-erect the chimney-piece 
and panelling in a suitable setting, possibly to 
form a reception room. 


SUNDRY MISADVENTURES 


r HE following situation occurs every day 
in any card room in any land :— 
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South, vulnerable, deals and opens One 
Spade. West, not vulnerable, bids Two Dia- 
monds; North, Two Hearts; East, No Bid; 
South, Two No-Trumps, and West passes. 

When this hand occurred in actual play, 
North raised to Three No-Trumps and. all 
passed. West led Eight of Diamonds, South 
winning with the Queen. Prospects seemed 
good, for on the bidding West was likely to hold 
the Ace of Hearts; but declarer’s hopes were 
quickly dispelled when East captured the King 
of Hearts at trick 2 and returned a Diamond. 
200 points were chalked up to the opposition 
while South pointed out the merits of a Four 
Spade contract. 

This drew the withering retort from North 
that she could not support a suit that had not 
been rebid. South had the opportunity of 
calling Two Spades over Two Hearts and had 
failed to do so; as usual, he was hogging the 
bidding with No-Trumps; the fault was entirely 
his. 

Furthermore—said North—South’s play of 
the hand was infantile. East was clearly 
marked with the Ace of Hearts (no reason was 
advanced for this curious assumption) so that 
a simple hold-up play would have made sure of 
the contract. East’s Ten of Diamonds is 
allowed to hold the first trick, South playing the 
Seven; the Diamond return is won by West, who 
clears the suit, but when East gets in with the 
Ace of Hearts he will not have a Diamond to 
return. 

It was now West’s turn to become indig- 
nantly vocal. Had the play taken this course, he 
could easily counter the manceuvre by ducking 
to South’s Queen of Diamonds at trick 2; East 
would then have a precious Diamond to return 
after regaining the lead with the Ace of Hearts. 

North sniffed dubiously. East called for 
the resumption of play. South, still unable to 
find the right answer, was preoccupied during 
the rest of the rubber in trying to work out 
where the bidding had gone wrong. 





By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Now it is perfectly obvious that South’s 
bidding was impeccable. His second round call 
of Two No-Trumps gave a far better picture of 
his all-round strength than a simple rebid of his 
Spades. 

It was North’s bid of Three No-Trumps that 
was execrable. A bid of Three Spades stood out 
a mile. 

The argument that South might pass after 
reading this bid as a sign-off can be speedily 
disposed of. North clearly has fair three-card 
Spade support. She cannot have a weak hand, 
for in that case she would not have shown a new 
suit at the Two level over an intervening bid. 
She would have made a limit bid of Two Spades 
on a hand such as this : 
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Therefore if North (with her actual hand) 
had bid Three Spades over South’s Two No- 
Trumps, she would merely be offering a choice 
of game contracts. The bid suggests an un- 
balanced hand with a reason for disliking No- 
Trumps, so with a five-card Spade suit South 
would gladly bid Four Spades; with a four-card 
suit only, he could still bid Three No-Trumps, or 
Four Hearts if he happened to have a third card 
in his partner’s suit and a dubious double guard 
in Diamonds. 

The point is that North’s delayed support 
for Spades must be treated as an inferential 
force, and it provides an easy solution to any 
bidding problem on this common type of hand. 

Unfortunately the case is not yet closed. 
Strive as we may, the game cannot be reduced 
to stark simplicity. The procedure recom- 
mended above does not, in the opinion of most 
authorities, apply to the case where the opening 
bid was in a minor suit. 

The reason will be appreciated from a study 
of the following hand : 

@A0O104 Y9 O632 &108543 

If South opens One Club and West passes, 
North with the above hand should bid One 
Spade. It serves as a lead-directing bid if the 
opponents should play the hand; it may be the 
only way of getting together in Spades if South’s 
hand is something like this : 
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Everyone would wish to be in Four Spades 
with these cards; but Spades may never be men- 
tioned if North simply responds with Two 
Clubs. It is far more likely that East-West will 
bid up to Four Hearts and make it. 

But if North responds with One Spade and 
South’s next bid happens to be Two No-Trumps, 
the height of North’s ambition will be a part- 
score in Clubs. On this occasion he wants to 


bid Three Clubs on the second round, and he 
wants South to treat it as a sign-off and to pass. 

The difference between this situation and 
the first one is that whereas, with a weak hand, 
partner’s major suit should be raised immedi- 
ately even with fair three-card trump support 
only, in preference to bidding a new suit at the 
Two level, it is nearly always correct to bid 
a major suit at the One level over partner’s 
opening bid in a minor. 

A further opportunity for muddled thinking 
occurs after a bidding sequence like this : One 
Spade—Two Spades; Two No-Trumps—Three 
Clubs. How should this last call of Three Clubs 
be interpreted ? 

The answer is that responder is desperately 
weak. The following deal occured in a Masters’ 
Individual Championship : 
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Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

At match point scoring not one East 
player contemplated a pass over his partner’s 
One Spade opening; they rightly elected to bid 
Two Spades, which made it difficult for North- 
South to reach the game in Hearts which might 
well be made. 

But this was not the end of the story. West 
was not inclined to stop short of game after 
a raise from partner, and most of the Masters 
came sadly to grief. Three No-Trumps usually 
went three down after an opening Heart lead 
by North, while Four Spades doubled was even 
more unpleasant. 

At one table only did the bidding proceed 
One Spade—Two Spades; Two No-Trumps 
Three Clubs; all pass. This contract should have 
been defeated, but South panicked after obtain- 
ing a ruff in Spades and tried to cash a second 
high Heart; so one of East’s Diamonds went 
away on dummy’s fourth Spade and another on 
the Queen of Hearts. But this did not affect the 
issue; Three Clubs, one down, would still have 
given the top match point score to East-West. 

I had the good fortune to be East at this 
table, and to have as my partner a player who 
understood the language of bids. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PLAN TO BRIGHTEN 
CRICKET 


IR,—Mr. Humpherus’s admission, 

in his letter of January 20, that his 
plan might change the whole aspect of 
cricket means that the cricket world 
must be satisfied that it would be for 
the benefit of the game before such a 
drastic change could be accepted: 

The Report, published in 1944, of 
the Select Committee appointed by 
the M.C.C. to consider post-war cricket 
included the following paragraphs in 
respect of certain suggestions which 
1ad been made with, if not the same, 
it least similar objects to those with 
vhich Mr. Humpherus is concerned: 

If it is agreed that a captain’s 
first duty is to win matches, all 
schemes in which the decision 
depends on the number of runs 
scored in a fixed time place the 
fielding captain in an equivocal 
position. If he is logical, he will 
frequently be drawn towards 
placing his field and using his 
bowlers, not to take wickets, but 
to keep down runs—if, on the 
other hand, he pursues the proper 
aggressive tactics, he may well be 
assisting his opponent. 

The Report goes on to analyse 
he reasons for matches being left 
lrawn during the 1938 and 1939 
eason in the First-Class Champion- 
hip, and makes the following com- 
ient : 

Thus the main advantage 
claimed for the proposals would 
only apply to under 5 per cent. of 
the matches played, whereas the 
disadvantages would have affected 
them all to some degree. 

Mr. Humpherus is doubtless cor- 

‘ct in saying that in all grades of 
ricket there are batsmen who clog up 
1e game at times, but it would appear 
hat his proposal might produce the 
ffect condemned by the Select Com- 
mittee and would inevitably lead to 
an undesirable increase of negative 
bowling backed up by a purely defen- 
‘ive field. It must be realised that this 
ituation would face both the clogging 
batsmen and their right-minded col- 
leagues.—R. S. RaiT KERR (Col.), 
Secretary, M.C.C., Lord’s Ground, 
V.W.8. 

{DVANTAGE TO THE BOWLER 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. E. H. 
Humpherus’s recent letter, it seems 
to me that the difficulty is to arrive 
at a solution which is fair to all the 
batsmen, 

I have seen opening batsmen 


at Lord’s facing the _ hurricane 
bowling of Gregory and Macdonald, 
and surely it is quite a feat on their 
part to survive these first few overs 
without being expected to score that 
vital run without which, according to 
your correspondent, they are deemed 
to be out. These stalwarts, by playing 
themselves in during the difficult 
period of the attack, help to pave the 
way for their own score, and by tiring 
the bowlers make things easier for 
those who follow them in the batting 
list. I am afraid if the early batsmen 
are forced to score to save a maiden, 
it may result in giving too much 
advantage to the bowler and shorten- 
ing the match, which will in turn 
affect the financial situation. 

Any scheme to end that tedious 
duel to which your correspondent 
draws attention is to be applauded, 
but his suggestion seems to me a little 
too drastic and not quite serious 
enough for a three-day county match, 
reminding me, as it does, of the des- 
perate swipe one made at the third 
delivery in a game of rounders before 
starting to run for dear life.—Jack 
GILBEY, Glan Avon, Harlow, Essex. 


WHEN BEES SWARM 
Zur,—Kearry v. Pattison (January 
20)? Never ’eard tell of ’e. I be 
Hampshire bern and bred, and if thic 
bees settles on my chimley, and i ups 
and beats old tin tray, I claims ’em. 
Thic bees belongs to I, no danger.— 
Mona CorRBOULD (Mrs.), 21, Willow 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN 
THE OBERLAND 
Sir,—Mr. Hugh Merrick, in his 
article A Walk in the Oberland 
(January 20), proves, both by his 
writing and by his photographs, that 
the walking photographer may glory 
in the grandeur of the mountains. 
But, as a modest mountaineer and 
even more modest photographer, may 
I suggest that he cannot get quite the 
same kick out of it. My old camera, 
which, in my rucksack, climbed with 
me many a mountain in Europe, has 
recorded views of personal triviality 
and impersonal majesty—man versus 
mountain—which no_ path-bound 

camera could have seen. 

One such view I enclose, partly 
because it is of the Oberland also, and 
partly because I have forgotten just 
where (having entitled it in my book, 
somewhat fancifully, The Cvradled 
Clouds) and hope some reader may 
enlighten me. As far as I can recall 








PORTRAIT OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA, MOTHER AND GUARDIAN 
OF LOUIS XIV 


See letter : Resemblances in Portraiture 


itis of the Schreckhorn’taken from 
the Rosehorn. More clearly impressed 
on my memory is the roped glissade 
we did after leaving this viewpoint, 
during which I, the novice in the 
middle, sat down and pulled one and 
three after me in a rapid descent 
that, stopped just short of a crevasse. 
But the camera, with its picture, was 
safe—G. RipspILt SMITH, South 
Field, Hertford Heath, Hertfordshire. 


RESEMBLANCES IN 
PORTRAITURE 


S1r,—My wife and I were much inter- 
ested to see Mrs. Izard’s letter and the 
photographs of her 17th-century 
transparencies in your issue of Janu- 
ary 6. The lady depicted bears an 
extraordinary resemblance to an oil 





WHERE WAS THIS PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ? 


See letter : Mountaincering in the Oberland 


painting (seen in the accompanying 
photograph) in our possession. It is a 
portrait of Anne of Austria, the 
mother and guardian of Louis XIV. 
We bought it at a country sale, where 
it was described as a ‘‘picture of a 


lady.’’—EpcGar C. Myortt, Dimsdale 
House, Wolstanton, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire. 


[There is a certain resemblance 
between this portrait and Mrs. Izard’s 
painting, but there is a “family” 
likeness in many portraits of this 
period.—ED. | 


FUTURE OF AN 18th- 
CENTURY CHURCH 


S1r,—While in Worcestershire re- 
cently I went to see the 18th-century 
church at Great Witley, a photograph 
of which was reproduced with lan 
Dunlop’s article on Cannons, Middle- 
sex (COUNTRY LIFE, December 30, 
1949). I found much of the elaborate 
stucco work to be either falling or 
decaying, especially on the east wall, 
and on the ceiling over the first bay 
of the nave. The church is never 
heated, is used only for occasional 
services in the summer months, and 
appears to be wholly without financial 
support. 

An excellent account of this 
Rococo interior was given by Christo- 
pher Hussey in Country Lire of June 
8, 1945, in which he stressed the 
difficulties to be encountered in pre- 
serving the church. He also revealed 
the suggestion that it might be 
adopted as the Regimental Chapel of 
the Worcestershire Regiment. It has 
been suggested more recently that the 
whole fabric should be dismantled and 
re-erected on the bombed site of a 
London church, but I understand that 
this idea has been rejected owing to 
the difficulties of fulfilling such a 
scheme and to financial implications. 

As each winter passes the con- 
dition of this church falls into greater 
decay, and I should therefore like to 
urge the intervention of a responsible 
body, so that the stucco decoration, 
almost unique in this country and 
Bellucci’s ceiling paintings might be 
better preserved. The _ church’s 
positie: in 18th-century architecture 
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is well recognised by Sacheverell 
Sitwell and Marcus Whiffen, both of 
whom illustrate the internal decora- 
tion in their respective books, British 
Architects and Craftsmen (Plate 102) 
and Stuart and Georgian Churches 
(Plates 49, 144, 150 and _ 153).— 
Francis W. Hawcrort, 56, West- 
bourne Terrace, London, W.2. 


ZOOLOGICAL GOLF 


Sir,—I imagine that Mr. Buzzard 
(January 27) does not want his plea- 
sant zoological problems treated with 
any great solemnity. 

As regards the incident of the 
snake at Mandelieu, I must gently 
protest at the statement that but for 
the snake’s head the ball “un- 
doubtedly would otherwise have fallen 
into the hole.’”’ I can remember so 
many occasions on which I have 
vowed that but for some unjust inter- 
polation of Providence my ball would 
undoubtedly have fallen into the hole, 
but never has my opponent allowed 
me to count the putt as holed on that 
account. I am afraid the snake’s head 
has to be submitted to. 

It appears to be otherwise with 
the stag in the bunker. Presuming the 
ball to have been at rest there, rule 26 
seems to apply, and the stag was an 
agency outside the match. But per- 
haps this is to be too wholly serious. 

-BERNARD DARWIN. 


TOAD IN THE HOLE 


Sir,—Mr. Buzzard’s letter reminds 
me of an occasion on which a certain 
professional was baulked by a toad. 
After he had holed out, he was sur- 
prised to see his ball slowly emerge 
from the hole, followed by a large toad 
somewhat disgruntled at being dis- 
turbed. The ruling was that he had 
to hole out again. That is why many 
professionals, as well as examining the 
line of the putt, walk up to the hole 
and look into it.—H. W., Deal, Kent. 


A MYSTERIOUS 
INSCRIPTION 
From the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe 
S1r,—In one of the rooms at Cotehele, 
the 14th-century home of the Edg- 


cumbes on the Cornish bank of the 
Tamar, is the large reredos or tester 
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of oak, presumably dating from the 
16th century shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The inscription run- 
ning across it has not so far been 
deciphered. Cornish, Welsh and even 
corrupt Hebrew have, in turn, been 
suggested, only to be rejected by the 
experts. A cryptogram seems a pos- 
sible, if unsatisfactory, explanation. 
Unfortunately, I have no knowledge 
of the origin of the panel; nor can 
I say how long it has been at Cotehele. 
Can any of your readers throw light 
on it?—MountT EpcGcumMBE, Mount 
Edgcumbe, Plymouth. 

[The subjects of the carved panels 
appear to be: (top row, left to right) 
the Instruments of the Passion, the 
Royal Arms with lion and greyhound 
as supporters and Tudor roses, David 
playing on his harp before Saul (?); 
(bottom row) St. George and the 
Dragon, Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden, St. Armel with the dragon. 
On the styles are carved hawking and 
hunting scenes with a grisly figure of 
Death introduced (top left), presum- 
ably as a memento mori. The letters 
forming the inscription seem to read : 

K(?) UIFABBWTHAIGWNAHAB 
BUAPGB 
[Perhaps one of our readers learned in 
Celtic tongues (or Hebrew?) or, 
alternatively, a cryptographer, will 
oblige.—Eb. | 


A NOTABLE TREE 


From the Hon. Maynard Greville 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a tree 
which, in addition to having a history, 
is a remarkably fine specimen of one 
of the less common of the family of 
silver firs to be found in this country. 

The Spanish fir (Abzes pinsapo) is 
quite a rarity in East Anglia, though 
it is an excellent grower on chalk. 
This particular tree is at Pampisford 
Hall, near Cambridge, and according 
to Elwes was mentioned at the Conifer 
Conference in 1891, when it was the 
largest recorded, and stated to be 
32 ft. high by 9 ft. in girth. Elwes, 
who subsequently measured it him- 
self, found it to be only 56 ft. high by 
7 ft. 3 ins. in girth, however. 

I can quite understand the con- 
fusion over its girth, as when I was 








16th-CENTURY OAK REREDOS IN A ROOM AT COTEHELE, CORNWALL 


See letter: A Mysterious Inscription 
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permitted recently by 
Mr. Cecil Binney, who 
owns the remarkable 
collection of conifers at 
Pampisford, to photo- 
graph and measure it, I 
found it to be heavily 
buttressed towards the 
base, and varying tre- 
mendously in girth from 
foot to foot. In 1949 I 
made it 9 ft. 6 ins. in 
girth at 2 ft. and 7 ft. 
7 ins. at 5 ft., which is its 
smallest point, and it is 
now a good 70 ft. high. 
My tree-hunting 
expeditions in East 
Anglia have resulted in 
only a few recordings of 
A. pinsapo, and none 
nearly as big as the 
Pampisford tree. There 
is a good tall one outside 
the college at Bishop’s 
Stortford; two very 
small ones by the main 
railway line at Tednam- 
bury, between Saw- 
bridgeworth and Bishop’s 
Stortford ; and three good 
ones at Stansted House. 
There is a bushy tree 
about 4 ft. in circum- 
ference in Dunmow 
churchyard, but the next 
best I have seen to the 
Cambridgeshire tree is 
one at the Croft, Dun- 
mow, at the corner 
where the _ Braintree 
road leaves that town. 
This is now 4 ft. in 
circumference anda 
beautiful tall specimen. 
The biggest I have ever seen was 
hidden in a wood at Laragh House, 
Co. Wicklow, and was over 11 ft. in 
circumference in 1948. 
D. Webster, in Coniferous 
Trees, mentions High Elms, Kent, as 
containing some beautiful Spanish firs 
on the chalk, and says the conifers 
here were all planted originally under 
the supervision of Loudon. The 
largest tree Elwes knew of was one 
growing at Coed Coch, near Abergele, 
in N. Wales, which in 1910 was 82 ft. 


od 





A SPANISH FIR AT PAMPISFORD HALL, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
See letter : A Notable Tree 


by 10 ft. 2 ins. Mr. Bruce Jackson, 
in his catalogue of the trees at Weston 
Birt, Gloucestershire, lists a good one 
in 1920, and it would be interesting 
to know whether any of these trees is 
still in existence.x—MAYNARD GREV- 
ILLE, Little Canfield Hall, Dunmow, 


Essex. 


SHEEP ON GRASS VERGES 
S1r,—The reference in your Farming 
Notes of January 6 to the effort that 
is being made by the British House- 
wives League for the re-establishment 
of the right of anyone to feed himsel!t 
and his family by his own labour is 
greatly appreciated. The refusal of 
the Government, and of political 
parties, to agree to the proposal is 
beyond understanding. 

The running of sheep on verges 
may, of course, present practical diffi- 
culties, but sheep were so fed in past 
times both here and on the Continent. 
In recent years, before the war, many 
British villagers kept one or two for 
themselves. It is now proposed to 
keep them tethered by the neck on 
lines half the width of the verge in 
length. These will be attached to, and 
run along, ground lines pegged to the 
ground at each end. We have had 
plenty of experience in feeding goats 
and horses on roadside verges, and 
have met with no great difficulty, for 
the verges are both plentiful and wide, 
and there are many quiet roads. 
Indeed, there is an abundance ot 
waste grass in all directions in this 
part of the country. 

But, of course, control of slaugh- 
tering is the real issue, and, as you Say, 
it is time these restrictions were 
abolished.—M. BLakEy, British House- 
wives League, Dunmow, Essex. 


BRITISH MOTOR-CAR 

DESIGN 
Srtr,—I should like to comment on 
two new fashions in the construction 
of British motor-cars to-day which 
I dislike, as does every other private 
owner with whom I have discussed the 
matter. 

My first criticism relates to the 
bench-type front seat. Admittedly it 
may occasionally be convenient to 
squeeze in a small third passenger, but 
the great disadvantage is that the 
position of the front seat must be 

(Continued on page 314) 
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. and the settling into the fitful 
routine of a passage. The brassy glare of the sun... the infinite twinkling 
of the rippled sea. The ‘chunk, chunk’ of wavelets on the hull... and the 
baking stillness of a run before the wind. And for perfection one thing more — 


The welcome bustle of leaving moorings . . 
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regulated by the length of leg of the 
driver. If he is tall the whole seat 
must go back, with the result that the 
two rear passengers will be cramped. 
In large American cars perhaps it does 
not matter so much, but in the typical 
British cars it is a great disadvantage. 

I saw at the Motor Show that one 
maker had cut the bench seat and back 
in halves, each half being separately 
adjustable, so as to avoid this difficulty. 

My other complaint is that nearly 
all the makers now hinge the lid of the 
rear luggage boot at the top. This 
means that when storing luggage one 
has to prop up the lid and grope under 
it. With my pre-war car I have 
a splendid space for luggage, and as 
the lid is hinged at the bottom an 
excellent extension is provided and is 
most convenient for carrying a bicycle, 
a bundle of fruit trees and such like. 
—N. MAckINNON, Chapel Row House, 
Bucklebury, Berkshire. 


SINGING MICE 


Sir,—Like your correspondent of last 
week, we have a singing mouse. But 
to describe it as squeaking would be 
unjust. This one chirrups and sings 
like a bird. Usually it is out of sight, 


apparently in the walls, but in dif- 
ferent parts of the house at different 





WATER-MILL AT PATNEY, WILTSHIRE, 
IS ABOUT 25 
YARDS FROM THE BUILDING 

See letter: Remote Control at the Mill 


WHERE THE WHEEL 


times. Once, however, I tracked it 
down and watched it for a moment. 
It sat in a corner, quivering all over 
like a wood-warbler in full song as it 
chirped and trilled without pause. 
Then I moved, and it vanished.— 
C. W. S. TANcocK (Mrs.), 7, St. Mar- 
garet’s Road, Oxford. 


A BISHOP’S FOLLY 
Sir,—Mr. E. R. R. Green’s article on 
Downhill, Co. Derry (January 6), built 
in 1776 by Frederick Hervey, Earl of 
Bristol and Bishop of Derry, prompts 
me to send you an engraving of 
another of the Bishop’s houses, the 
“vast mansion of Ballyscullion,”’ on 
the shores of Lough Beg. Known as 
the Bishop’s Folly, it was never 
occupied, and it was demolished in 
1813. The only portion of it still 
existing is the pillars and pediment, 
which now form the porch of St. 
George’s Church, Belfast. This 
engraving is taken from the Statistical 
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Survey of Co. Londonderry (1802).— 
HuGu Lecky, Beardeville, Cloyfin, Co. 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. 

{Ballyscullion was begun in 1787, 
and, although roofed a year later, it 
was never completed and was finally 
dismantled in 1813. Ina letter, dated 
1787, to his daughter, Lady Erne, the 
Bishop wrote: ‘“‘The House is per- 
fectly circular in imitation of one 
which I saw upon an Island in the 
Westmorland Lakes.’’ This was Belle 
Isle, in Lake Windermere, designed 
by John Plaw in 1775. Ballyscullion 
was almost certainly built under the 
direction of two brothers, Joseph and 
Francis Sandys, who were afterwards 
brought over to England to supervise 
the Bishop’s great oval house at 
Ickworth, Suffolk (begun in 1795), 
which has the same basic plan as 
Ballyscullion, although it differs con- 
siderably in detail.—ED.}| 


REMOTE CONTROL AT 
THE MILL 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a 
rather unusual water-mill in the Wilt- 
shire village of Patney. I believe this 
is one of the few places in this country 
where the mill had to be built away 
from the stream to find firm found- 
ations. The power from 
the millhead is transmit- 
ted by revolving shafting 
from a wheel over twenty- 
five yardsaway. The mill 
was rebuilt in 1825, and 
was in everyday use till 
1940. Itis now used asa 
cow-byre.—DonaLb A.E. 
Cross, Patney, Devizes, 
Wiltshire. 


THE VEILED 
LADY 


Sir,—I1 enclose a photo- 
graph of a bust that I 
have. It is sculptured 
from white marble and 
stands 18% ins. high with 
a square base 10 ins. by 
17 ins., and it is as much 
as one can do to lift it. 
The work is very fine 
and the eyes and lips 
show through the veil in 
a wonderful way. The detail of the 
floral wreath is also very good. 

I can find no sculptor’s initials or 
other means of identifying it and am 
anxious to find out anything about it. 
It is quite likely that my grandfather 
bought it about sixty to eighty years 
ago, and I have always known it as 
the Veiled Lady. —- F. CHApwick, 
Pinnacles, Beaminster, Dorset. 


ANOTHER LUNAR 
RAINBOW 


Srtr,—Apropos of the letter of January 
13 about a lunar rainbow seen in Kent 
on January 5, on the evening of 
Christmas Day I saw a lunar rainbow 
in the north-eastern sky here. When 
I first saw it, shortly after six, it was 
very bright; by seven o’clock it had 
faded considerably, but could still be 
seen over the sea. —N. TORRANCE 
(Miss), 3, Ballygihen Avenue, Sandy- 
cove, Co. Dublin. 
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CASE AGAINST 
CONIFERS 
Sir,—Through illness I 
am late in taking up 
Mr. Ward’s challenge in 
his article, In Praise 
of Conifers (January 
13). The trouble with 
Mr. Ward’s arguments is 
that he leaves out a 
good deal more than he 
puts in, and one reason 
surely is that he devotes 
so much space to pour- 
ing contempt and ridicule 
upon the opponents of 
the Forestry Commis- 
sion’s policy for their 
ignorance and irresponsi- 
bility that there is not 
enough room left for him 
to establish his case. 
What he does omit 
is so important that I 
will leave it to the last, 
following, to begin with, 
his own method of enu- 

merating points. 

(1) Conifer planta- 
tions destroy wortle- 
berries. I presume Mr. 
Ward is referring to the 
recent outcry against the 
felling of some of the 
Quantocks woodlands by 
the Commission. What 
he does not state is that 
the grounds of that out- 
cry embraced many more 
issues than that of cur- 
tailing the activities of 
the wort-pickers. Even 
the new esthetes who 
claim beauty for uni- 
form plantations in place 
of good mixed timber 


would hardly contend 
that the substitution 
of the former for 


the latter is a gain to the countryside 
of north Somerset. j 

(2) In respect of the changes in 
wild life, Mr. Ward says nothing about 
the great increase in Wales of foxes, 
which issue from the Commission’s 
impenetrable plantations to prey upon 
the lambs. When I was in Merioneth 
two years ago, the sheep-farmers were 
at their wits’ end to combat this new 
menace. Also, the absence of bird-life 
from the dark recesses of these plan- 
tations is a matter of common know- 
ledge. 

(3) Conifers make a spiky zig-zag 
outline. But this is a very minor 
objection. The real one is that their 
uniformity is totally out of harmony 
with the variety of shade, contour, 
species and natural or man-made 
vegetation of our landscapes. I really 
do not know what Mr. Ward means 
by saying that the harvesting of 
a wheat-crop destroys beauty. The 
Commission’s plantations stand for 
years; wheat is harvested once a year 
and very soon ploughed for another 
crop—and stubble is very unobtrusive. 
Where is the parallel? 

But the main objection to the 
Commission’s policy is neither purely 
esthetic nor purely practical, but 
a combination or rather fusion of both. 





MARBLE FIGURE, 
VEILED LADY, BY AN UNIDENTIFIED 
VICTORIAN SCULPTOR 





KNOWN AS_ THE 


See letter: The Veiled Lady 


The whole point of its plantations is 
that they are an industrial crop, mass- 
produced and in the main one-pur- 
posed, namely for pit-props. They are 
therefore bound to be mainly mono- 
cultural and to follow the lines of all 
industrial production, namely the 
conversion of raw materials into 
commodities. There is no difference 
in kind between these plantations and 
open-cast mining, pollution of rivers 
(and whatever Mr. Ward may say, 
spruce-needles do tend to poison the 
soil) and other industrial activities in 
our countryside. The natural world 
and the agricultural world with it fol- 
low quite different laws, namely 
biological and ecological laws which 
reflect the harmonious interplay be- 
tween man and his natural environ- 
ment. Uniform plantations of conifers 
violate ecology, the Cinderella of 
modern science but the inescapable 
science of the future, as the farmers of 
the Middle West, pursuing purely 
industrial methods of cropping, have 
found to their cost. Why did the 
Continental foresters abandon their 
conifer policy (especially in Germany) 
but for this very reason? You cannot 
impose a foreign policy of uniformity 
upon a natural environment whose 
(Continued on page 317) 








ENGRAVING OF BALLYSCULLION, CO. 
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DERRY, WHICH WAS BEGUN IN 1787 AND DEMOLISHED IN 1813 


See letter: A Bishop's Folly 
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Ford Service Facilities. 
that your car will be looked after by men 


who will do the job efficiently, speedily and 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on 
Friday, February 17 
PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
Sold by order of the Trustees of 
Colonel H. A. Clowes, decd. late of Norbury, Derbyshire. 
And others. 





Paulus Potter. 


Horsemen at an Inn. _ 17k in. by 16 in. ; 
May be viewed three days preceding. 
Catalogues with 8 illustrations price 4/3 ; plain catalogues price 3d. ; post free. 


CIIRISTIE MANSON & WOODS LTD. 


Spencer House, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 3983. Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London. 














By Appointment Antique Dealers to H.M. Queen Mary 


MALLETT & SON (Antiques) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 





ONE OF A PAIR OF ADAM CARVED AND GILT MIRRORS. 
irca 1770. 
Height 4’ 6”. Width 2’ 0”. 


40, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MAYFAIR 4527 and 8926. 








HOW TO STAY HAPPY... 


though wed to a bookworm 






He read in bed and kept her awake. She got him 
an Anglepoise that puts the light on the subject, 
not in jer eyes. She uses this wonderful 1001 
angle lamp too for her own reading, writing and 
sewing. Flexible to an astonishing degree, 
Anglepoise takes any angle you want —and stays 
there, rock steady, till you move it at a finger 
touch. Saves current —needs only a 25 watt 
bulb. Now in slightly better supply in elec- 
tricians and stores. 


t l Hi 
Sole Makers LPat.au vse Lem 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH - London - Manchester - Birmingham 











WHITE ALLOM 


LTD. 





Decorations 











6 ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, LONDON 


Telephone: REGent 7303 & 4478. 
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principle is variation, the variability 
of life, without in the long run paying 
heavily for it. 

The whole thing goes back, I 
think, to the fatal catchword of 
‘conquering Nature,” namely impos- 
ing an industrial will upon an environ- 
ment actuated by quite different 
modes of operation. The esthetic 
point follows, that a specialised indus- 
trial technique thrust upon an environ- 
ment which works by the balances 


’ 





2?AIR [OF STAFFORDSHIRE 
‘IGURES KNOWN AS THE 


UANSION DWARFS (c. 1820) 

\ND (right) A ROCKINGHAM 

L\OTTAGE, COMMEMORATING 

4, FAMOUS MURDER IN 1848 
See letter: The Potter’s Craft 


ind interaction between different 
orms of life not only upsets those 
yalances but offends our sense of fit- 
1ess. The true farmer not only mixes 
rop and stock, but varies and inter- 
ylants his crops; in the same way the 
rue forester avoids specialised mono- 
ulture, not out of sentiment but 
vecause he is wise in the ways of 
Nature.—H. J. MassinGHam, Red- 
ings, Long Crendon, Buckinghamshire. 


THE POTTER’S CRAFT 


31R,—I enclose a photograph of some 
vieces of early and middle 19th- 
‘entury pieces of pottery. The two 
figures illustrated are known as the 
Mansion Dwarfs: the fat man on the 
left is called the Auctioneer, and 
the other his porter. Perhaps some 
of your readers may know who these 
characters were. They were modelled 
by the famous Derby porcelain factory 
at the end of the 18th century, but the 
two in this picture are in pottery of 
about 1820, made in Staffordshire. 
The cottage— named Potash 
Farm—in my second photograph is 
Rockingham ware of 1848. It is 
not often that one can date these 
cottages, but this can be dated because 
it was made to commemorate a dread- 
ful murder at Stansfeld Hall, York- 
shire, adjoining the farm. The two 
murderers lived at Potash Farm. The 





JOORWAY FROM EXETER COLLEGE 
{HAPEL, OXFORD, NOW AT THE MANOR, 
WESTON-ON-THE-GREEN 
See letter: Second-hand Church Furniture 
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full account of the murder and trial 
can be seen in an Jilustrated London 
News of 1848.—A. G. WADE (Major), 
Ash Cottage, Bentley, Hampshire. 


UNUSUAL DOORHEAD 
S1r,—Recently you have published 
several photographs of carved door- 
heads in Yorkshire. I enclose a photo- 
graph of an unusual example in the 
main street of Hawes, Wensleydale. 
Although I have seen many lintels 
throughout the dales inscribed with 
dates and initials, 1 have never seen 
any other of a type similar to this, 
and I wonder if any of your readers 
has records of lintels inscribed with 
an interesting phrase or sentence. 
ROBERT T. CLARKE, Lynleigh, Utley, 
Keighley, Yorkshire. 


SECOND-HAND CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


S1r,—With reference to the article, 
Second-hand Church Furniture, in a 
recent issue, I can continue the story 





t 





of the distribution of the early 17th- 
century woodwork turned out of 
the chapel built by Rector Hakewill 
at Exeter College, Oxford. 

Various disjecta found their way 
to Weston-on-the-Green Manor, in 
Oxfordshire, and to Wick Hall, near 
Abingdon, Berkshire. In the court- 
yard of the former the Rev. the Hon. 
Frederick Bertie, after rebuilding the 
house in about 1850, set up the large 
double doors of the destroyed chapel. 
As will be seen in the accompanying 
photograph, Hakewill’s arms appear 
twice, and this led to its identification 
a few years ago, when everything 
about the door’s origin had been 
forgotten. 

At Wick Hall some panelling and 
an archway from the aisle screen were 
adapted for use in the library and in 
the new wing built there in 1896. 
Photographs of this are with the 
National Buildings Record. Other 
portions of the chapel fittings seem to 
have gone to America or to Wales; 
the latter pieces came back eventually 
to an antique dealer in Oxford. Part 
of what may have been the base 
of the pulpit with 
carved legs has 
recently been given back 
to the college. Some of 
the fittings are still 
unaccounted for, in par- 
ticular the large achieve- 
ment of Hakewill’s arms, 
which is shown in early 
drawings of the interior 
of the chapel, and also 
the altar-piece. Does any 
reader know what hap- 
pened to these ?—P. S. 
SPOKES, Oxford. 


NOTTINGHAM 
ALABASTER 


From Lord St. Levan 

S1r,—With reference to 
your photograph of a 
fragment of Nottingham 
alabaster at Ripon 
Cathedral showing the 
trial of St. John the 
Baptist, I enclose a 
photograph of an alabas- 
ter in the chapel of St. 
Michael’s Mount, Corn- 
wall. This is clearly quite 
a different design and I 
should be interested 
to know whether 
there are other 
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CARVED LINTEL IN THE MAIN STREET AT HAWES, YORKSHIRE 


See letter: Unusual Doorhead 


variations of the same theme.—ST. 
Levan, St. Michaels Mount, Marazion, 
Cornwall. 

St. John’s Heads seem to have 
been the most popular of all the 
alabaster carvings produced in the 
Nottingham workshops in the late 
medieval period. The head on the 
charger is commonly found with 
figures of St. Peter and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury below it (as here), but in 
the middle between them there is 
usually a representation of Christ 
rising from the tomb instead of the 
Madonna and Child who appear in 
this example. Sir William St. John 
Hope published a paper on St. John’s 
Heads in Arch@ologia, vol. lii, where 
this tablet at St. Michael’s Mount is 
reproduced. It is unusual in having 
so many figures introduced into it. To 
the left of the charger is St. Christopher 
carrying the infant Christ 
and opposite St. James 
the Great in  pilgrim’s 


DOGS AND ELECTRIC 
FENCING 

-In illustrating his point in his 
article Protecting One's Property 
(January 13) Mr. Weston may have 
chosen the the electrically 
charged fence entirely at random and 
without realising the implications. 
The example of dogs being killed will 
certainly cause some misunderstand- 
ing and possibly considerable mis- 
apprehension among users of electric 
fences. 

Quite what Mr. Weston means by 
an “electrically charged wire’’ is not 
at all clear, but I take the risk of in- 
terpreting the worst way by warning 
your readers against any attempt to 
electrify wires from the mains either 
with or without a transformer in cir- 
cuit. If anything of this kind is done, 


SIR, 


case of 





hat and carrying staff 
and book. The _ three 
figures at the top repre- 
sent the Trinity. A St. 
John’s Head in its 
original painted case 
belonging to the Carm- 
arthen Museum was 
reproduced in these 
columns in our issue of 
July 22, 1949.—Ep.] 


STAFFORD 
SHIRE HALL 


S1r,—In Collectors’ Ques- 
tions of January 6 you 
printed a letter from 
Mr. V. P. Sabin, asking 
if the accompanying 
illustration of a water- 
colour drawing by John 
Nash was correctly 
entitled The Market 
Place, Stafford. 

Your reply, although 
guarded, was correct in 
part. The drawing shows 
Stafford Market Place 
with a proposed Shire 
Hall (not Town Hall, as 
you infer from Mr. John 
Summerson’s_ remarks). 
The records of this build- 
ing are in the county 
archives, and conse- 
quently Mr. Summerson 
failed to find them in 
the Stafford Borough 
records. 

The present Shire 
Hall was built by the 
authority of a private 
Act and was completed 
in 1799 for £5,000. In 1850 the 
single figure of Justice shown in 
the Nash drawing was removed for 
the installation of a clock. The main 
entrance design is, to-day, as Nash 
suggested, arcading supporting four 
Doric columns. The flanking walls of 
the Nash drawing show only one win- 
dow each with semi-columns in 
recesses, while the flanking walls as 
actually built have each three win- 
dows without semi-columns. The 
proposed dome was never completed. 
Enlargement and alteration of the 
Shire Hall took place in 1853 by the 
authority of another private Act.— 
D. H. T. Situ, Little Haywood 
Stafford. 


IN THE 











NOTTINGHAM ALABASTER OF ST. JOHN 
THE BAPTIST’S HEAD ON THE CHARGER, 


CHAPEL AT ST. MICHAEL’S 
MOUNT, CORNWALL 


See letter: Nottingham Alabaster 


the user and his dog may well get hurt. 

There are available, however, 
approved electric fencing systems 
which are used for controlling cattle 
and other largish animals. These are 
battery operated, and all that the 
animal experiences is something akin 
to a sharp rap with a stick. While it 
would be difficult to arrange such a 
fence to control the passage of at least 
the smaller type of dog he should 
suffer no more from contact with such 
a fence than is experienced by a cow 
or a pig. There should be no possibility, 
therefore, of the dog’s being killed.— 
C. A. CAMERON Brown, British Electri- 
city Authority, Trafalgar Buildings, 
1, Charing Cross, S.W.1. 
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KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 





Time was when a bunch of roses could do wonders with the 
little woman, but today husbands know better. ENGLISH ROSE 
is her first choice—a kitchen that she loves to use and will show 
her friends with pride. What better present for the housewife? 
Appreciate the clegant simplicity of these units—sink, Flavel 
Gas Cooker, Dual Freeze Refrigerator. ete., styled to match up 


and form a beautiful kitchen. 








Ample cupboard space and the 
continuous work-top combine 
to make this the kitchen of the 
century. 

Send today for the new book- 
let which fully describes the 


ENGLISH ROSE Kitchen. 





FEATURES 
INCLUDE 


Thermotap combined oven 


J 


“s 
THE ENGLISH ROSE STYLED 
FLAVEL GAS COOKER 


tap and heat control. 


Safety locking taps. Re- 
Lines up with the complete - ; 
- ~ a movabdic oven mn. 
kitchen. Gas burners are fitted re site a 
to hotplate, boiling rings and Improved slab type insula- 
oven. Aerated hotplate and 
oven burners can be supplied tion, Concealed floor tray, 
if desired, Enamelled spillage . , 

ae : Easy clean vitreous enamel 
tray is fitted beneath burners. : 


x *K*& «x * 


Oven fittings comprise two grid finish. Bottom tray fitted 


shelves, meat tin and cake tray. with kicking strip. 











PRODUCTS OF C.S.A. INDUSTRIES LTD - WARWICK 
LGB 






NIt5S 


Designers and makers of fine shoes for ladies 

















THE OULTON FIREPLACE 
Delivered in briquettes for building- 
up on Site. 





[We HE AA LY | 
BRICK FIREPLACE 
has distinction and character. There are thirty- 
six designs in the full range of Wheatly 
fireplaces, some slabbed ready to fix in, others 
that can be built on the site. Ask your builders 
merchant for particulars and prices. 





WHEATLEY anv company LIMITED 


‘SPRINGFIELD TILERIES, TRENT VALE, STOKE-ON-TRENT 
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ILVERT’S name has not the same 
K significance as that of Pepys or 

Fanny Burney, but his Diary has 
come to be regarded as a minor classic, 
and as a portrait of rural life in Vic- 
torian England it is certainly compar- 
able to the earlier diary kept by the 
18th-century Norfolk parson, James 
Woodforde. Francis Kilvert was born 
in 1840, at Hardenhuish, Wiltshire, 
where his father was rector from 1838 
to 1857. After being educated at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, he entered the 
Church ard was curate at Clyro, in 
Radnorshire, and to his father in Wilt- 
shire. He died suddenly in September, 
1879, within a few weeks of his mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Anne Rowland, of 
Wootton, Oxfordshire. 

Kilvert did not begin to keep his 
diary until 1870, by which time his 
father had moved to Langley Burrell, 
Wiltshire, so little mention is made of 
Hardenhuish, or Harnish as the diarist 
usually called it. In October, 1872, 
however, he had ‘‘a strange and hor- 
rible dream ...a dream within a dream 
like a picture within a picture,’’ in 
which he imagined himself being mur- 
dered in the organ-loft at Hardenhuish 
Church by the rector of his Welsh 
parish. Another reference to Harden- 
huish is made in September, 1874, 
when he records, apropos of nothing 
in particular: “‘The monument to 








2.—MONUMENT TO DAVID RICARDO, M.P., BY WILLIAM PITTS 
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ASSOCIATIONS WITH KILVERT 


HARDENHUISH CHURCH, WILTSHIRE 





SOL} rane ne 


1.—HARDENHUISH CHURCH, DESIGNED BY 
THE YOUNGER JOHN WOOD OF BATH IN 1779, 
FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


David Ricardo in Harnish churchyard cost £2,000. The 
design was brought by Mr. Ricardo himself from a tomb 
in Rome. The four figures were supposed to be marble 
and the price of marble was paid for them, but Francis 
Hull declares that once when he was set to clean the 
figures the surface began to shale off; he found they 
were made of composition and was obliged to stop his 
work. After this discovery the figures were boarded up 
every winter lest they should be cracked by the frost. 
The canopy is grey granite. The sculptor, Mr. Pitts, 
destroyed himself afterwards.” 

Despite the defects of the marble, this monument 
still stands (Fig. 2). Four mourning nymphs are grouped 
round a fluted column with a Corinthian capital, 
under a canopy supported on four Doric pillars and 
surmounted by acroteria and a flat urn. The tomb com- 
memorates David Ricardo, the economist, who lived at 
Gatcombe Park, Gloucestershire, and died in 1823. On 
Kilvert’s evidence it was executed by William Pitts, a 
sculptor and silver chaser, who made two unsuccessful 
designs for the Nelson Monument, but is better known for 
his reliefs in Buckingham Palace. He committed suicide 
‘from depression caused by professional disappoint- 
ments’’ in the same year as Kilvert was born. There 
is a Regency, almost a Soanic, air about his Ricardo 
tomb that contrasts tellingly with the Palladian style of 
the adjoining church (Fig. 1). 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for November 4, 1779, 
the following notice appears: ‘‘ This day the elegant new- 
built Parish Church of Hardenhuish, near Chippenham, 
liberally erected by Joseph Colborne Esquire, Lord of the 
Manor and Patron of the Rectory, together with the new 
church-yard walled in about the same, were consecrated 
by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London, for 
the Lord Bishop of Sarum; and an excellent sermon, 
suitable to the solemnity, was preached by the 
Reverend Dr. Frampton to a numerous congregation 
of clergy, gentry and others of the neighbourhood there 
assembled.”’ 

Joseph Colborne lived at Hardenhuish Park, a grey 
stone Palladian house (now the Chippenham Grammar 
School) overlooking the shallow valley of a small tribu- 
tary of the River Avon. His ‘“‘elegant’’ church lies to the 
west of the house, rather higher up the slope. It stands 
commandingly on a slight mound, and is curtained from 
the north bya belt of trees. The medizval village church 
lay lower down the hill, and some of the materials were 
used for the new church. 

The architect employed by Mr. Colborne was the 
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3.—THE SIMPLE DECORATION OF THE INTERIOR OF HARDENHUISH CHURCH 


younger John Wood of Bath. As originally 
planned, the main body of the church was 
octagonal, and the west end of the nave broke 
back to match the apse at the east end (Fig. 4). 
The nave was joined to the tower by a nar- 
row neck of passage—an isthmus as it were. 
Mr. Marcus Whiffen, in his Stuavt and Geor- 
gian Churches, says: ‘The purists might cavil 


at the Venetian windows in the lateral 
walls,’’ but their criticism could hardly ap- 
ply to the church in its first state, when the 
offending windows stood boldly and alone, 
one in each of the projecting bays that 
formed the north and south walls of the nave. 
It was found soon after completion that there 
was not enough seating spcce in the church. 
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The nave was altered to its present shape and 
the rather unhappy round-headed windows were 
inserted in the new, slightly recessed bays. 

The entrance to the church is at the west 
end through the tower, whose base forms a 
small vestibule. On the right there is a vestry; 
on the left a circular stair winds up to the organ- 
chamber—the scene of Kilvert’s nightmare; 
the door into the nave is opposite. Above the 
level of the organ-chamber the square part of 
the tower ends with a determined modillion 
cornice, surmounted by an octagonal cupola 
carried on pairs of Tuscan columns with arched 
openings between them. 

The tower is in some ways similar to the 
one on the church at Woolley, near Bath, which 
was built by the younger John Wood in 1761. 
This church is in the Gothic taste, but with a 
daring mixture of Palladian motifs, especially in 
the tower. At Hardenhuish there is a suspicion 
of Gothic influence in the lancet-like arrange- 
ment of the sash bars in the round-headed 
windows. The arches and lintels of these win- 
dows are carried, both on the outside and the 
inside of the building, by Tuscan columns, 
echoing those in the cupola. 

The impression given by the church is one 
of elegant simplicity, despite the richness of the 
detail—the blank balustrading in the parapet, 
the swept plinth, and the swagger cupola. This 
simplicity is even more marked in the interior 
(Fig. 3). The only decoration other than the 
treatment of the windows is to be seen in the 
apsidal east end, where there is a triptych with 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
and the Apostles’ Creed written in gold letters on 
a black background. Above them are small 
recessed panels filled with gilded garlands of 
grapes and ears of wheat. The light from the 
large windows, reflected by the whiteness of the 
plain ceiling and walls, gives an illusion of space 
to a building that is, after all, little more than a 
private chapel in size. RAG, N. 
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The importance of efficient dredging was The above illustrations show the 
emphasised during the recent dry spell, which improvement of a 40-acre lake, which 
clearly showed the neglected state of many lakes, _ contract involved the removal of over 
rivers, pools, etc. J. B. Carr Ltd., are well 2,000 trees, dredging and disposal of 
equipped to carry out all types of dredging with — 250,000 tons of mud, repairs to flood- 
the utmost efficiency and economy, and will be gates, sluices and bridges, and the 
pleased to advise you on your own dredging construction of new storm water 
requirements, however large or small. by-pass gates and channels, 


J. B. CARR limited 


Public Works Contractors 


TETTENHALL, STAFFS 


Telegrams: “Carr, Tettenhall” Telephone: Tettenhall 52071-2.-3 
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London’s most important post-war building. Government Offices, Whitehall Gardens. 


Steelwork by 


DORMAN LONG 





HE LET 

HIS IDEAS # 
RUN AWAY 
WITH HIM! 
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The prehistoric gentleman who 
invented the wheel certainly 
started something. How he 


managed to stop it we do not know, 


for he had not the advantage of 


Lockheed Hydraulic Brakes 
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in California 





“Passed every car on the climb... 


Louise Barlow, writing in the Autocar, said “‘ Without exceeding 2,500 r.p.m. 
(the Jaguar) passed every car on the climb to 6,500 ft... . Although we our- 
selves felt somewhat out of breath at 9,000 ft. altitudes, they never seemed to 
affect the Jaguar and no matter how hard we drove coming down the mountain 
grades, we always had plenty of braking power and never experienced what my 
mechanically minded husband calls “fading.” Together with over a 
hundred other Hollywood motorists, I have learned that the Jaguar is 
quite a motor car and the harder one drives it, the better it seems.” 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 
























































NO CAR RISES TO THE GREAT 


OCCASION AS FITTINGLY 


AS THE DAIMLER 
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The efficient storage of liquids, wherever the scene may be, 
is ensured by the use of Braithwaite Pressed Steel Tanks. 


BRAITHWAITE & CO 


ENGINEERS LTD 





London Office : 
KINGS HOUSE HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 


Telephone : WH Itehall 3993 


Bridges « Piers - Jetties « Steel Buildings - Screwcrete Piles and Cylinders 
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TRUTH IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


ONSIDERING that the camera 

has been in use for well over 
a century, and has long been in every- 
body’s hands, the paucity of memor- 
able photographs is surprising: a 
proof of the varied qualities required 
of the executant in order to put the 
medium to its full capabilities. Not- 
withstanding all that is claimed for 
photography as an art, its unique and 
primary advantage over the human 
eye is its capacity to record with abso- 
lute accuracy. All kinds of exciting 
efects can be contrived, of course; 
tut unless they are disciplined towards 
mveying the maximum objective 
truth, we are apt to feel that the 
, hotographer is attempting what the 
ainter does better and neglecting the 
umera’s peculiar function. 

In Focus on Architecture and 
culpture (Fountain Press, 25s.), to 
\ hich Dr, Pevsner contributes an 
iitroduction, Helmut Gernsheim re- 

roduces a selection of his photographs 
<ad reveals something of the problems 
- ad difficulties involved in getting that 

iaximum of truth even with inani- 
iiate objects. He rightly maintains 
taat, to recreate the beauty of a work 
{ art, the photographer must himself 
lave a certain knowledge of art and 
inderstanding of the artist’s inten- 
tons. 

“Whether his representation is 
‘lead’ or ‘alive’ depends on his view- 
point, on his lighting, on his feeling 
for the material,’ both in the expos- 
ure, the developing, and the printing 
of the photograph. In these respects 
Mir, Gernsheim has shown himself to 
be an admirable interpreter of the 
plastic arts. His series of St. Paul’s, 
of the Royal effigies, and of the 
Baroque monuments in Westminster 
Abbey, some of which he reproduces, 
not only record but, by sympathetic 
focusing and lighting, bring out 
aspects which, one senses, are those 
that the designer would have wished 
stressed but which the eye may easily 
overlook. 

And the photographs are 
themselves beautiful designs. The 
difference that lighting can make is 
illustrated by two photographs of 
Scheemakers’s monument of Shake- 
speare. It is an uninspired statue, by 
normal lighting. But if lit from below, 
the face is certainly given an emotional 
quality that illuminates the actor and 
poet. Yet both Dr. Wittkower, of the 
Warburg Institute, which sponsored 
the photograph, and Dr. Pevsner hold 
that the photographer should not 
bring in the genius (as Mr. Gernsheim 
has) which the sculptor of the statue 
failed to put into it. 

Another aspect of lighting is illus- 
trated by Mr. Gernsheim’s photo- 
graphs of the remarkable Twelfth 
Century Paintings at Hardham and 
Clayton, in Sussex, with an introduc- 
tory essay by Clive Bell, published by 
Miller’s Press, Lewes, Sussex, 63s. 
These wall paintings, the oldest in 
England, are fading fast, but, until 
they were photographed, could not 
receive the detailed study they un- 
doubtedly demand. In his lively essay 
Mr. Clive Bell admits their affinity to 
French Cluniac painting, but advances 
the “startling hypothesis” that their 
painter painted them thus “because 
he felt that way.’’ I cannot go into 
that heretical question now, when my 
purpose is to mention Mr. Gernsheim’s 
account, in Focus, of how he succeeded 
in obtaining light to use on the special 
scaffolding erected in both churches, 
neither of which, nor any house in the 

eighbourhood, had electricity laid 
on, 


That kind of problem is as real to 
he photographer in search of truth as 
hose of esthetic interpretation, and 
1e must be able to solve both. Focus 
can be recommended to all who appre- 
iate, or who attempt to a <a 
rchitecture or sculpture. C. 


FOR FRUIT GROWERS 

NE of the pleasanter after-effects 

of the war is the stimulus which 
it has given to fruit growing. Many 
amateur gardeners, encouraged by 
war-time scarcities to plant a few 
fruit bushes, have found in their culti- 
vation a fascinating new hobby and 
one which, given the right varieties 
and the right methods of pruning and 


training, can be carried on in sur- 
prisingly small space. : 
Recently these amateur fruit 


growers have been well served by the 
publishers, both with new books and 
revisions. Most important of the latter 
is The Fruit Grower’s Handbook (Ward 
Lock, 10s. 6d.), by N. B. Bagenal, of 
Wye College, Kent. This is described 
as an abridged edition of the same 
author’s well-known Fruit Growing, 
which has been a standard text book 
on the subject since it first appeared 
just over ten years ago. It is astonish- 
ing how much of the original book has 
been packed into the new one despite 
the fact that it is well over a hundred 
pages shorter and that the pages are 
smaller into the bargain. The cuts 
almost all appear to be unimportant. 
The Fruit Grower's Handbook 
represents the best book value yet 
offered to the fruit grower at its price. 

Another attempt to give the 
amateur a comprehensive book on 
fruit culture at a modest figure is 
Fruit Growing for Amateurs (Plant 
Protection, 8s. 6d.). Plant Protection 


always puzzle the beginner greatly. 
In this matter of helpful illustra- 
tion Fruit for Small Gardens by D. S. 
Crowther (W. H. and L. Collingridge, 
6s.) certainly scores. There are plenty 
of excellent reproductions both of 
well-chosen photographs and clear 
sketches and these, combined with 
a text which is always lucid, should 
pilot the novice fruit grower through 
all his difficulties. As the book is 
written primarily for those who have 
to grow their fruit in very limited 
space it is natural that a good deal of 
attention should be paid to the more 
restrictive forms of pruning and train- 
ing, particularly to cordons and dwarf 
pyramids. The reader is not only told 
how to prune and manage established 
trees, but also how to form his own 
specimens from year-old trees. 
Another book intended primarily 
for owners of small gardens is Dwarf 
Fruit Trees by Lawrence Southwick 
(Macmillan 21s.). This, however, is 
by an American for American readers 
and in consequence some of the inform- 
ation it contains is not applicable to 
English conditions. It is a matter of 
some interest that almost all the 
stocks specially recommended by Mr. 
Southwick are those raised at the 
research station at East Malling. 
The last of the fruit books to be 
reviewed is also the handsomest in 
production and the most costly. It is 
the third in a series dealing with the 
fruits of England, and the title is The 
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illustrations are far from the text 
which covers them. Fruits are shown 
on the branch and sectioned, and the 
stones have also been photographed, 
as they help greatly in identification. 


A. H. 
A YEAR OF HORSES 


MONG the most interesting and 
beautifully illustrated annuals 
dealing with horses and riders on an 
international scale is L’Année Hippique 
(obtainable from J. A. Allen, 1, Lower 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, £2. 10s.) 
The Duke of Beaufort, who writes 
the introduction, points out the 


unique chance which it provides 
of contrasting different styles of 
show jumping, and other branches of 


equitation, all over the world. The 
pictures alone make such an occupa- 
tion a delight, and the accompanying 
text is, throughout, written by experts 
of international reputation. Among 
the English writers are Major John 
Board, who has the encouraging sub- 
ject of the progress of polo in England, 


and Mr. H. Wynmalen, who is enabled 
to write as cheerfully on English 
dressage. Sometimes, it may _ be 
imagined, British readers will derive 


amusement simply because the pro- 
duction is so French—as, for example, 
the two pages devoted to riders who 
are falling, who have fallen or who are 
about to do so, and whose discomfiture 
is summed up in the words o_— 
ennuis, R. 


THE PANTOMIME 
OBODY is better equipped than 
Mr. A. E. Wilson to write the 
history of English pantomime as 
a recognised institution. This is not 
actually what he produces for us in 
The Story of Pantomime (Home and 





SCHEEMAKERS’S SHAKESPEARE MONUMENT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY PHOTOGRAPHED WITH 
THE LIGHTING IN DIFFERENT POSITIONS. From Focus on Architecture and Sculpture, reviewed 
on this page 


is an offshoot of the Imperial 
Chemical Industries combine, charged 
with the task of marketing the many 
horticultural and agricultural com- 
modities produced by the firm. It fol- 
lows that Fruit Growing for Amateurs 
is to some extent a part of the firm’s 
advertising campaign, but so dis- 
creet is the occasional mention of one 
of the firm’s products that a casual 
reader will probably not notice it at 
all. The book is well and authorita- 
tively written and is illustrated with 
some excellent colour reproductions, 
mostly of pests and diseases. There 
are also some sketches, but more of 
these would have been helpful, especi- 
ally to elucidate the more intri- 
cate aspects of pruning, which 


Plums of England (Crosby Lockwood, 
30s.). Like the first of the trio, Apples 
of England, it has been written by Dr. 
N. V. Taylor. The second volume, 
Cherries, was by Norman H. Grubb. 
The Plums of England, like its pre- 
decessors, is profusely illustrated with 
magnificent colour reproductions, and 
carries in addition a most authorita- 
tive text which will undoubtedly make 
it the standard reference work on this 
subject for many years to come. The 
colour plates are distributed through 
the volume instead of being gathered 
together in one section, asin Apples of 
England. No doubt this improves the 
appearance of the book but it does not 
make reference to the plates so easy, 
more particularly as most of the 


Van Thal, 8s. 6d.), but his close and 
scholarly knowledge of his subject 
gives a substance and depth hardly to 
be expected in a series of sketches 
provided for the delectation of all real 
pantomime-lovers. There is little 
solemnity about his erudition, how- 
ever, and everybody can be expected 
to enjoy all over again, even at 
second hand, the delights experienced 
by Burnand and Thackeray a century 
ago or those somewhat more sophisti- 
cated enjoyments provided more 
recently by Arthur Collins and John 
James Wood. Mr. Wilson has pro- 
vided a perfect book full of entertain- 
ment and of curious matters for 
disputation between gene awieme of 
pantomime-goers. 
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growing ‘cash’ crops. 


30 dozen eggs a week 
are laid by the Rhode 
Island Keds. Mrs. 
Edwards keepsthe hens 
on the ‘“ Fold Unit” 
and finds it very 
satisfactory. Busy 
indoors and out, she 
cuts down on drudgery 
as much as possible 
‘The Aga is a real 
help,” ske says. “It 
needssolittleattention, 
no constant stoking 

twice a day is enough. 
It's so easy to clean, 
and never makes the 
pots and pans black.”’ 


with the Aga.’”’ She says, “* 
mering oven. Keeps hot and tasty there. 
extra helpers is no trouble. 
manage without the Aga.” 


W. EN COMMANDER EDWARDS 
retired from the Royal Navy two years 
ago he took over Court Barton, mainly a 
dairy and mixed farm, 400 ft. up on the 
edge of the moors, at Lamerton, near 
Tavistock. Here he is building up a dairy 
herd, keeping sheep, pigs and poultry and 


As Mrs. 
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Edwards says, 


Sailor takes to farming 


and the AGA goes on ‘galley duty 


siti hands make light work on Court Barton farm where Comdr. Edwards 


















In the lush Devonshire meadows 
the Friesian herd of 30 T.T. attested 
cows, find wonderful grazing and 
during the winter produce 80 
gallons of milk a day. With such 





IVES ARE AS BUSY as their husbands 

on the farm today, so they want 
real labour-saving equipment to help 
them in the house. That’s why you'll 
find so many farms boast Aga cookers 
in the kitchen. 


1. TIME-SAVING. No fires to light, no 
wait for cooking heat, fuelling only twice a 
day — with this cooker that burns night 
and day. 


2. LABOUR-SAVING. Food cooks more 
easily, needs less watching. Pots and pans 
stay clean. The vitreous-enamel surface is 
kept spotless with a damp cloth. Kitchen 
walls stay clean much longer for the Aga is 
smokeless and fumeless. 

3. COMFORT-MAKING.Acosykitchen, 
winter and summer, all day and all night. 
And there is an Aga model that also heats 
the water constantly. 

4. MONEY-SAVING. One small fire does 
everything. Fuel is so greatly conserved 


16-year-old Amy Glanville does most of the cooking and “‘ knows all about that savings finally cover the cost of the 
the Aga.’”’ She finds she can cook practically any dish because “it is soeasy = Aga. 

If anyone is late I just leave their food in the sim- 
Even at threshing time, cooking for 





Learning to feed from the bucket, the calf enjoys her milk. 
Commander Edwards is proud of his herd and of his young 
des At Court Barton milking is done 
rich pasture it is not surprising that by machine, and silage is made for the winter feed. In the 
cream is often on the family menu house, meals for ten are cooked the modern way with the Aga. 
—real clotted cream scalded in a ‘‘ It’s grand owning an Aga,” I 
shallow pan on the warm simmering __ goes off duty — cooks any time and gives constant hot water, 
plate of the Aga cooker. yet it costs only a shilling or less a day in fuel.” 


pedigree bull Hurle Cymax. 


farmers everywhere change 


to the AGA 


&egd Trade Mark 


Send today for full details of all Aga models. Write to: 
‘I don’t know how we’d Aga Heat Ltd., 19/5 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1. 





’ 


lives with his wife and four sons 


says Mrs. Edwards. “ It never 








Lhis is the model CB Cooker and 
Water Heater with a guaranteed 
maximum fuel consumption of 34 tons 
a year of COKE, anthracite or 


— This model is also : 
vailable without water heating. 4 


here is a@ 4-oven cooker, too. Aga 
models are from £85 to {115. Hire 


purchase terms 
at less than £4 a month. 


(Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 
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MORE LAND FOR 
ALLOTMENTS? 


URING the war many more 
D allotments were created so 
that people could dig for vic- 

tory and grow their own vegetables. 
Now some of this allotment land close 
to towns and villages has been taken 
away to make room for houses, school 
playing-fields and so on. A depart- 
mental committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. George Brown, of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, have 
some to the conclusion that 4 acres 
yer thousand population should be 
‘et aside for allotments. There are 
some areas where few of the houses 
lave gardens at all and a large 
eservation of land for allotments is 
1eeded, but it is useful to have this 
yeneral guidance. Those permanent 
illotments provided by local authori- 
ties should be sacrosanct from any 
kind of building development. It will 
not now be so expensive to acquire 
idditional land for allotments, as 
ander the Town and Country Planning 
Act allotment land can be acquired at 
ts existing use value, whereas formerly 
any land near a town had commanded 
1 high price if it had building possibili- 
cies. Now the owner will, if he is lucky, 
zet some share of the compensation to 
be paid under the Act and financially 
t will be no concern of his if the land is 
used for allotments or for building. 
[These local authority allotments 
should, so the committee recommend, 
be restricted to allotment gardens; 
that is, they should not be more than 
1, acre in size. This is considered 
nough land to be cultivated by a man 
who runs an allotment as a spare-time 
hobby. Another suggestion is that 
yarish councils, like borough councils 
and urban district councils, should be 
able to derive rate aid for the provision 
of allotments. A useful proposal, long 
»verdue, is that the period of notice to 
quit to which allotment holders are 
entitled should be extended from 
6 months to 12 months. This will give 
them at least a full season to take all 
they want off their plots and find other 
land. But if the recommendations of 
this committee are to have real value 
the allotment holder who is a tenant 
of a local authority should be secure in 
his holding so long as he wants to be. 


Egg Prices 


E are faring better than I had 

dared to expect in the matter of 
egg prices this month. The official 
price at the packing station has been 
fixed at 5s. a dozen to run from 
January 19 to February 15 and then 
the price will drop with a bump to 
3s. 9d. a dozen. The average for the 
12 months is supposed to be 4s. ld. 
a dozen and in the course of nature 
the hens will be producing many more 
eggs each week while the price is at 
3s. 9d. than they did in the early win- 
ter when the price was 5s. 6d. a dozen. 
It must be a teasing problem for some 
official to calculate the timing of the 
price changes so as to give a weighted 
average price of 4s. Id. a dozen 
through the 12 months. 


1950 Wheat Prices 


OR the wheat crops we shall har- 

vest this year the average price has 
been raised by 5s. a cwt. over the 
1949 price. That is to say, we shall be 
paid 28s. a cwt. with no acreage pay- 
ments. The scale of prices which will 
make the average of 28s. has been 
widened considerably. Millable wheat 
sold in August and September will 
arn a price of 26s. a cwt. and wheat 
cept through till March and onwards 
vill make 29s. with a final rise to 
0s. a cwt. in June. The idea of this 
ange is to encourage growers to pro- 
ide storage on the farm. This may be 

misdirected incentive, as it is by no 
neans clear that we shall need to go 


on growing 214 million or more acres 
of wheat after this year. No doubt we 
shall have to keep growing a big acre- 
age of grain for feeding to livestock, 
but so far as oats and dredge corn are 
concerned there is much to be said for 
putting these crops in rick and thresh- 
ing them through the winter and 
spring when the grain is needed for 
feeding to stock. There is no point in 
investing heavily in grain drying and 
storage to take care of these feed crops. 
Now that this graduated scale of wheat 
prices has been announced we shall 
have to work out for ourselves whether 
the installation of grain drying equip- 
ment will pay for itself over the next 
year or two. 


Top Dressing Grass Land 


O we make the most economical 

use of nitrogen in getting a full 
crop of herbage on our pastures? My 
normal practice has been to apply 
nitrogenous fertiliser in the spring to 
the rate of 1 cwt. to 1% cwt. an acre. 
But I was shown some fields recently 
which had been given as much as 
12 cwt. of nitrogen last year and the 
farmer was satisfied that this invest- 
ment had paid him well. Indeed, he 
had made a rough comparative trial 
by giving all his fields 2 cwt. in 
February. One field had no more than 
this, another field had a second dress- 
ing in May, another 3 dressings and 
another 4 dressings totalling 12 cwt. 
through the summer. This last field 
was, he said, a picture of verdant 
growth even through the drought. 
Impressed by this I mean to give 
a standard dressing of 2 cwt. next 
month and then try a second dressing 
in May at the same rate on part of my 
grass land. Incidentally, Dr. Slade 
told the Farmers’ Club that a field of 
old permanent grass that had been 
properly fertilised should yield 30 cwt. 
of good hay to the acre with a feeding 
value as high as that of an average 
crop of peas. By fertilised he meant 
lime and potash if needed, phosphates 
from time to time and about 4 cwt. of 


nitrogenous fertiliser to the acre. 
Dumfriesshire 
R. W. G. M. DOBIE has an 


enquiring mind about the history 
of agriculture and a facility for making 
readable the old records and surveys 
that few people have the time or 
inclination to study to-day. In Old 
Time Farming in Dumfriesshire (Robert 
Dinwiddie, Dumfries, 2s. 6d.) Mr. 
Dobie takes the salient points from 
a survey which Dr. Singer published 
137 years ago. William  Singer’s 
life-time (1765-1840) covered the time 
of Robert Burns and Walter Scott and, 
as Mr. Dobie says, Scotsmen of that 
time were intensely alive and active, 
mentally and physically. So vital was 
food production that not only did it 
interest landowners and farmers, but 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, school- 
masters and merchants applied their 
brains and their leisure to the prob- 
lems of the soil. This perhaps explains 
why this survey of Dumfriesshire 
farming was entrusted to Dr. Singer, 
who was a parish minister. He was 
recognised as ‘‘a skilled agriculturist 
and a trusted arbiter in land disputes.” 
This from Dr. Singer has an up-to- 
date ring. He wrote in 1812, ‘‘ There 
can be no perfect farming unless the 
culture of grass be incorporated with 
the system of management. ... Rich 
crops of grass leave as much net profit 
as crops of grain; and they enable the 
farmer to support good cattle and to 
accumulate manure; at the same time 
there is no effectual system for securing 
a lasting succession of good crops, 
both white and green, unless grass 
enters liberally into the plan.” 

CINCINNATUS. 
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METHOD “A” 





One man and his F.H. Hedge Cutter 
will brush 5 miles of hedge in 
the same time as it would 


take 20 men with hooks and 


the same 


sickles to brush 


length... 
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METHOD “B” 





Which method are YOU using..? 


The old or the new? Have you ever thought that on a 
300-acre farm there will be an average of 30 fields of 10 acres, 
equal to 9 miles of hedge? The F.H. Hedge-cutting Machine 
cuts any type of hedge—from twigs to 3-year sticks, also 
undergrowth and lateral trim — quickly and competently, with 
a huge saving of time, labour and costs. Ask your Dealer or 
write to Fisher Humphries & Co. Ltd., for illustrated booklet. 








FISHER HUMPHRIES & CO.LTD., PERSHORE, WORCS. Phone: PERSHORE 283 


Manufacturers of One, Two, Three and Four-furrow Ploughs, Balers and Threshing Machines 











for better lawns 


Dennis Lawn Mowers are in use in 
every part of the world where beautiful 
lawns are maintained. 

Working quietly and smoothly, with 
the crisp cutting action for which they 
are famed, many of these machines have 
served upwards of 25 years. 

They are precision built to the highest 
standards and to an established design, 
easy to handle, wonderfully powerful, 
and yet so gentle with the turf. 

Dennis Motor Mowers are now be- 
coming available more easily and in the 
interests of prospective purchasers, 
demonstrations can be arranged on your 
own lawns. 
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" still the world’s best motor lawn mower ™ 


DEN NI S BROS ‘to cutie ororo 








THE 


EXQUISITE 
lomyp tow 


With these beautiful reproduction models Smiths pay 





tribute at once to a famous horologist of old and to the truly 
discriminating buyer of today. Available in large, medium 
er small sizes, with Smiths ‘Sectric’ or handwound movements. 
Sold by Smiths recognised Stockists. 


SMITHS CLOCKS 
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SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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February 


At the turn of the season the farmer is working towards 





the spring. His labours call for careful preparation and 
often he will wish to discuss prospects with his banker. 
The Midland Bank is proud of a long and friendly 
association with the farming community and the benefits 
of this experience are readily available to old and new 


customers alike. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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THE CHOICE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 








From Boucher’s lovely painting, Duesbury of 
Derby translated this group into exquisite 
porcelain; and generations of connoisseurs 
have praised it for its beauty of form and 
colouring, just as generations of discriminating 
people have praised the unchanging quality of 
Highland Queen “‘Grand Liqueur’’. 
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A LUXURY SUITE made in 
MAPLES OWN FACTORY 


Fullysprung and upholsteredinbest 
quality hair and down. In a large 
selection of brocades and damasks. 


6 ft. 6 ins. Settee 
and 2 Easy Chairs from 199 GNS. 


MAPLE 


MAPLE & C°: L™: TOTTENHAM COURT R°- LONDON, W.1 
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REVISION OF FARM 
RENTS NEEDED 


the present system of assessing 

the rental valuation of farm 
holdings is outmoded and not in the 
yest interests of agriculture comes 
rom Mr. R. Charles Warmsley, a 
fellow of the Land Agents’ Society, 
vho complains that the inadequacy of 
nost rents does not allow landlords to 
lischarge their functions, especially 
he estate-management obligations 
mposed by the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1948. 


TAX CONCESSIONS 
INSUFFICIENT 

HE outstanding fact disclosed by 

a study of farm rents, said Mr. 

Warmsley, who was speaking to the 
Xoyal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors, was the way in which rentals 
1ad declined in the last 75 years, in 
spite of vastly increased maintenance 
sosts and the greatly reduced value of 
noney. He agreed that tax conces- 
sions for agricultural landowners were 
oth wide in scope and generous in 
imount, but described them as ‘“‘pallia- 
ives that do not touch the real 
rouble—inadequacy of gross income.”’ 
Juring the present century, and par- 
icularly during the past ten years, 
he financial position of the landowner 
iad gravely deteriorated, in contrast 
o that of the farmer, whose profits 
iad increased, and that of the agri- 
cultural worker, whose lot had, quite 
ightly, increased out of all recogni- 
tion. The pendulum had, however, 
swung too far, and the landlord-and- 
tenant structure which had survived 
so long was in danger of breaking 
down. This instability, he added, was 
the same whether the landlord was 
a private individual or a Government 
department. 

“The agricultural industry,”’ said 
Mr. Warmsley, “cannot be regarded 
as healthy unless the owner’s net 
income is high enough to enable him 
not only to maintain, but also to 
replace and improve, his fixed equip- 
ment.’’ Much re-equipment was 
already in hand, but this was largely 
being done by heavily taxed owners 
who were ensuring that substantial 
sums, both of revenue and capital, 
were invested in their own property 
instead of falling into the Exchequer. 
But the general overhaul of the indus- 
try’s fixed equipment could not be 
looked for until the landlord’s solvency 
rested on the receipt of a fair share of 
the farming revenue instead of on 
a particular set-up of taxation pro- 
visions. 

The present “customary rent” 
of a farm bore no relation to the 
theoretical ‘‘adequate rent’ (a fair 
return on the landlord’s capital); 
neither was it directly tied to “ econo- 
mic rent”’ (a fair share of the farmer’s 
revenue). It was a conventional figure 
that had become fixed when methods 
of farming, costs, prices and values were 
very different from those that obtained 
to-day. 


A NEW YARDSTICK 

HE extent to which a tenant’s 

income could be increased, or his 
expenditure reduced, by a high stan- 
dard of fixed equipment called for 
a new yardstick of rent, suggested 
Mr. Warmsley. It would be a difficult 
task to win the agricultural valuer, 
let alone the farmer, from the deep- 
rooted habit of measuring one farm 
rent against another by so many 
“shillings an acre.’’ Surely, however, 
it was not easy by this yardstick to 
make an adequate distinction be- 
tween, for instance, two similar 
adjoining dairy farms one of which 
had T.T. buildings, whereas the other 
required heavy expenditure to bring 
the fixed equipment up to modern 
Standards. In future, farm _ rents 


Freee: support to the belief that 


should be assessed on the basis of 
“x shillings per acre for land, plus £y 
for fixed equipment,” instead of the 
existing system of “z shillings per 
acre”’ for land and buildings combined. 


SWARTHDALE ESTATE SOLD 
WARTHDALE, née agricultural 
estate of 1,410 acres, near Carn- 

forth, Lancashire, has been bought for 

investment by Messrs. Lofts and 

Warner and Messrs. Harper and Son 

on behalf of the Public Trustee. 

Swarthdale comprises 13 farms and 

smallholdings and 153 acres of wood- 

land. Messrs. Lofts and Warner have 
been asked to undertake its manage- 
ment. 

For Mr. R. K. Pleydell-Bouverie, 
Messrs. Lofts and Warner have sold 
Freelands, Wherwell, near Andover, 
Hampshire. Thirty-two acres go with 
the house, and there is half a mile of 
trout fishing on the River Test. The 
purchaser was Mr. Anthony W. Turke, 
deputy chairman of Barclays Bank, 
whose London home, No. 2, Orme 
Square, is reported to have been 
bought by the Earl of Harewood. 

A successful sale of farm invest- 
ments was held at Sturminster New- 
ton the other day, when Messrs. 
Senior and Godwin disposed of 391 
acres in North Dorset for a total of 
just over £36,000, an average of 
nearly £95 an acre. 

The National Trust has acquired 
Newark Park, a late-16th-century 
house and 641 acres near Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucestershire; Mussen- 
den Temple, Downhill, Co. London- 
derry; and Manor Farm House, 
Kencott, Oxfordshire. 


BIRD SANCTUARY FOR SALE 

HE 800-acre Island of Skomer, 

a well-known bird sanctuary that 
lies off the Pembrokeshire coast at the 
southern end of St. Bride’s Bay, is for 
sale, together with the smaller, neigh- 
bouring islands of Midland and Gate- 
holme. Razorbills, guillemots and 
kittiwakes abound there, but perhaps 
the most striking feature of the island’s 
bird life is the puffin colonies. Vast 
numbers of these birds can be seen 
floating on the water or packed 
together in lines along the edges of the 
cliffs. 

There are no trees on Skomer, but 
in spite of this bluebells flourish 
there, and in early summer the island 
is a blaze of colour from end to 
end. There are a 12-bedroomed house 
(which Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, the agents charged with the 
sale, suggest could be run profitably 
as a guest-house), a sheep farm and 
rough shooting. Reason for the sale 
is that the owner, Mrs. B. Leyster 
Codd, is going abroad. 

Another island property to come 
on the market is Soval, a sporting 
estate of 35,600 acres near Stornoway, 
Lewis Island, Hebrides. Soval is 
offered by Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., acting on instructions from the 
executors of the late Mr. H. G. 
Thornton, a noted authority on fishing. 
It sounds something of a sporting 
paradise, for it yields grouse, snipe 
and woodcock shooting, as well as 
salmon and trout fishing, with sole 
rights in the River Laxay. 

A very different type of property 
is the Manor House, Haslemere, Sur- 
rey, a small Tudor house with 64 
acres. Lady Mullens gave instructions 
for its sale towards the end of last 
year, but offers received so far have 
been below the figure she had in mind. 
However, Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., who, with Messrs. Cubitt and 
West, have been asked to find a buyer, 
comment that “this is obviously not 
a property which is likely to remain 
on offer for any length of time.’ 

PROCURATOR. 
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SATISFACTION 


The pleasure of possessing 
and wearing an article of 
quality such as a Burberry 
overcoat is a most gratifying 


experience. Its luxurious 





comforting warmth. Its 
wonderful lack of weight. 
Its finish and general ap- 
pearance, the result of expert 


tailoring on rich materials. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.|I 


Telephone : WHitehall 3343 
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Every golden foot of Bourne- 


mouth’s seven mile front 
basks in maximum sunshine. 
Like the perennial evergreens that grace 


its gardens, Winter and Summer alike, 





the Season has no break. You are always 
certain of outstanding facilities for sport and 


entertainment at 


BOURNEMOUTH 


THE ALL-SEASONS RESORT 


Send for Guide Book, post 6d., P.O. please, or free folder and Hotel 
List from W. Birtwistle, Information Bureau, Room 68, Westover Road. 


Restaurant Car Expresses from Waterloo. All Pullman «* Bournemouth Belle” runs daily 
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RUSSIA’S 





GRIP ON 


THE CZECHS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. ALEXANDER WERTH 
M has recently contributed to 

the Manchester Guardian a 
series of articles called Bolshevising 
Czechoslovakia. This phrase, which 
occurs in one of them, makes also 
the constant background menace 
of Hubert Ripka’s Czechoslovakia 
Enslaved (Gollancz, 18s.): ‘‘The 
might of Russia is overshadow- 
ing Czechoslovakia, and Western 
Europe and America seem very, very 
far away.’’ The tragedy of Czecho- 
slovakia is just that. When there is a 
strong burglar on the doorstep—Ger- 
many in 1938, Russia ten years later— 
it is small consolation and no help at 


ment of Moscow, convinced that ir 
return for our sincere and loyal friend 
ship it would respect our nationa 
independence.”” The other is tha 
after that shock had been ad 
ministered there was a great growtl 
of anti-Communist feeling. 

The Prague Cabinet had acceptec 
unanimously the invitation to attend 
the Paris Conference on Marshall Aid 
In order that everything might b« 
above-board with Stalin in view of the 
treaty with Russia, Dr. Ripka pro 


. posed that Gottwald, the Premier, 


and Jan Masaryk, the Foreign Minis 
ter, should go to Moscow to explain 
Czechoslovakia’s point of view. ‘‘We 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA ENSLAVED. By Hubert Ripka 
(Gollancz, 18s.) : 


A FEW FLOWERS FOR SHINER. By Richard Llewellyn 
(Michael Joseph, 10s 6d.) 


EVERY MONTH WAS MAY. By Evelyn Eaton 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


FREQUENT HEARSES. By Edmund Crispin 
(Gollancz, 9s.) 


all to remember that your friends are 
on holiday on the other side of a moun- 
tain. 

Dr. Ripka, who was one of the 
leaders of the Czech National Socialist 
Party and Minister for Foreign Trade 
in the first Government after the “‘lib- 
eration,’’ points out that these two 
factors—the nearness of Russia, the 
farawayness of America—were exacer- 
bated by a third : namely, that though 
they were distant geographically, the 
U.S.S.R. and the Western Powers were 
troubled by an increasing tension. 
Each wanted Czechoslovakia : the one 
as collaborator and the other as serfs : 
and Russia, being on the spot, stepped 
in and clinched the matter. 


COMMUNIST PREMIER 


The book, while adding little to 
what is already known, is interesting 
and important because it is by a man 
personally concerned in all the moves 
of the game. The Government was a 
coalition representing several parties, 
some more and some less friendly to- 
wards Russia. The Prime Minister 
was Gottwald, a Communist, and the 
Communists were the largest single 
party, but they did not outnumber the 
other parties when these chose to act 
together. There were two major 
shocks during the time here considered: 
one was concerned with Marshall Aid, 
and the other with the composition of 
the Cabinet. Twelve Ministers had 
resigned and Gottwald forced Benes, 
the President, to accept in their place 
a list of men devoted to the Com- 
munist view. 

Of two points which Dr. Ripka 
makes clear one is that, before the 
first shock, almost everyone in Czecho- 
slovakia, and certainly he and _ his 
party, wanted to live on friendly terms 
with Russia and welcomed the treaty 
of 1935 between the two countries 
“We put our trust in the Govern- 





were informed, to our deep stupefac- 
tion, that Stalin was asking us not to 
participate in the Marshall Plan.” 
There is no need to go into the ins and 
outs of the matter. It was clear that 
Stalin’s wish was a command. “ You 
may congratulate yourself that you 
were not there,’’ Jan Masaryk said 
to Dr. Ripka. “It was frightful, and 
horribly humiliating.” 

There followed Russia’s ban upon 
a treaty between Czechoslovakia and 
France : a symptom, says the author, 
“that the bridges between the East 
and West had been cut.’’ Czecho- 
slovak foreign policy was “ paralysed ”’ 
by Russia. ‘“‘We no longer knew a 
calm day up to the coup d'état of 
February, 1948.”’ 

This was led up to by the affair of 
the police. Non-Communist officers 
of the ‘‘security police’ (whose admin- 
istration was in the hands of a Com- 
munist Minister) were being replaced 
by Communists. A majority in the 
Cabinet insisted that this and other 
police scandals must cease, and when 
nothing was done to reform the abuses 
twelve Ministers resigned. That was 
the beginning of the end. 


BENES ISOLATED 


The attitude of the President, 
Benes, is of great interest. He was a 
sick man. Some time before, he had 
sutfered a stroke, and another before 
long was to carry him off. Benes 
declared firmly that he would not 
accept the resignations. ‘‘The Com- 
munists must give in.’’ He said to Dr. 
Ripka: ‘“‘You will recall some day 
what I am about to tell you. The 
Soviets will pay dearly for the cynical 
policy they are carrying on at this 
moment. They will provoke war, but 
they will end up as badly as the Nazis, 
perhaps worse. ... The responsibility 
of the agitators of Moscow is immense.” 
He continued to decline to accept 






























Gottwald’s list of Cabinet members. 
“I will never accept the anti-demo- 
cratic proposals of Gottwald... I 
shall resign rather than comply.”’ 
But in the end he did not resign, and 
he did accept Gottwald’s list; and 
what followed, followed swiftly and 
vccording to pattern. It may be said of 
Benes that he was like Czechoslovakia 
itself : too hemmed in with enemies, 
oo isolated from those who would 
be both able and willing to help. His 
story and the story of his country make 
1 cautionary tale, and one too oft 
epeated. “It reverberated in Europe 
ike a cry of warning,’’ says Dr. 
Ripka, who does not fail to point out 
ome of its practical effects. ‘‘On the 
lay when the Red Army evacuates 
yermany and finds itself no longer on 
the Elbe and in Saxony, it will still 
be nearly at the heart of Germany by 
means of Bohemia, which is only 300 
<ilometres (less than 200 miles) from 
he French frontier.” 


TWO MEN AND AN 
ARMY TRUCK 

Richard Llewellyn does not risk 
wearying his readers by over-produc- 
ion. Ten years have passed since his 
irst novel How Green Was My Valley 
vas published, and so far there has 
een but one successor to that : None 
ut the Lonely Heart, published in 1943. 
Juring the war the author was in the 
Welsh Guards, and his war experi- 
neces give him the background for his 
iew book: A Few Flowers for Shiner 
Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.). 

The action of this long novel takes 
lace inside a week. The Shiner of the 
itle had been the ideal comrade. 
Now he was dead, and Snowy Weeks 
vas going to put a few flowers on his 
rave. 

The truck called Rosie, in 
vhich Shiner and Snowy had been 

through so much, was there waiting. 
it was a long way to go, but it would 
be nice to have a few days in old Rosie, 
all by oneself, thinking of Shiner. 
There’d never be another truck like 
Rosie, another comrade like Shiner. 

What Snowy Weeks learned was 
that you can’t live in the company 
of the dead. Life is round about, 
urgent and pressing in its demands. 
You've got to come to terms with it 
and with such new comrades as you 
can find; and he felt at last that that 
was how Shiner would have looked at 
it, too. 


A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG 
PRINCESS 


Still, it would have been pleasant 
to make that journey alone through 
the Italian countryside, and he was 
none too pleased when company 
began to press upon him. First there 
was Bill Dodds, appointed to Shiner’s 
place, and so he might as well take 
this trip and learn the ways of Snowy 
and Rosie. A Lancashire man at that, 
which didn’t please the Cockney 
Snowy, and not an Eighth Army man 
either, which pleased him even less. 
Then they happened upon Max, and 
that brought them a little closer to- 
gether, for Max was an American, 
absent without leave, his nerve gone to 
pieces. 

Later they picked up _ the 
princess, foot-slogging with a hawk 
’n her wrist, for war can be as hard on 
orincesses as on anyone else. She was 
in Italian princess, but American- 
orn, young, beautiful, very dis- 
urbing to Snowy. 

The adventures that befell these 
our in an Italy anarchic with war 
nake up the book. Certainly they had 
he fortune to crowd a lot into a few 
ays. They fed and clothed 1efugees; 
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they became amateur midwives; they 
lost and found Rosie more than once; 
they were now all jangling at odds, 
now united in purpose. They en- 
countered a private gangster army, 
composed of deserters of several 
nations; they had a brothel full of 
prostitutes for their allies in a bizarre 
adventure; and they had to meet not 
only the enmity of men, but the vin- 
dictiveness of Nature which afflicted 
them with morasses and an erupting 
volcano. 

They had certainly seen a lot 
of life and death by the time Snowy 
and Bill, shorn of Max and the 
princess, reported back- for duty; 
and in the telling of all this Mr. 
Llewellyn keeps up a terrific narrative 
speed, so that we never, as they say, 
have a dull moment. But beneath this 
virtuosity, dancing cleverly over much 
that is improbable, melodramatic, 
even at times befuddled, there is a 
deep compassion. Common men, torn 
by war from the common things that 
make up their lives, and facing and 
overcoming them with an uncommon 
fortitude : it is these, and the innumer- 
able poor who do not overcome, but 
are themselves overwhelmed, that 
engage the author’s feeling. His book 
is dedicated ‘To all workmen,” 
and there’s good reason for that. 


FRANCE BETWEEN THE 
WARS 

A quieter book, and from farther 
off in time, is Evelyn Eaton’s Every 
Month Was Mav (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.). 
This is an autobiographical volume 
dealing with the author’s life in France 
in the years between the wars. The 
earlier part has a flippancy, almost a 
silliness, that is discouraging; but it 
gets better, and when Paris is left 
behind and the author goes to live in 
a shack in the South of France it 
becomes very good indeed. It con- 
cerns itself less with the author and 
more with the neighbours and with the 
countryside. These are presented in a 
scries of brief stories which, at their 
best, remind one of Daudet’s Lettres 
de mon Moulin. ; 


HUMOUR ABOVE THE 
AVERAGE 

Mr. Edmund Crispin has found 
a fine, threatening title for his new 
detective story: Frequent Hearses 
(Gollancz, 9s.). There are two or 
three writers of this sort of story of 
whom one feels that their talents 
could be better employed, and Mr. 
Crispin is one of them. This tale of 
the wiping out of a family famous in 
“the films ’’ is as silly as most, but 
the characterisation, the humour 
and the atmosphere are above the 
average. 

Since Mr. Crispin, like Margery 
Allingham, has qualities which 
make many people want to read 
him and take the rough with the 
smooth, I wish he could diminish his 
fondness for horrid words like “‘recis- 
sorily’’ and horrid sentences like 
‘“‘anxious to occlude that connection 
before initiating his ghastly vendetta.”’ 
Mr. Crispin can write on one page an 
amusing sentence like this: ‘“‘ Morose 
and distrustful, Tuesday’s dawn loit- 
ered in from the east like a trade 
unionist contemplating a strike,’’ and 
on another this jargon: “The over- 
grown condition of the estate made an 
unobtrusive approach to the house 
perfectly feasible.’’ 1 humbly suggest 
that ‘“‘One could reach the house un- 
seen, SO overgrown was the estate,”’ 
is better; and I have a feeling that the 
disjunction of styles in the book has 
something to do with a disjunction in 
the feeling with which the author 
approaches this kind of work. 
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Good old 


JOHNNIE 
WALKER 


-7¢al 


good Ocotch 


There’s no finer drink than real 
Scotch Whisky ; and no finer Scotch Whisky 
than Johnnie Walker. 


Born 1620 —still going strong 





MAXIMUM PRICES: as fixed by The Sco.ch Whisky Association : 


“Red Label” 33/4 per bottle, 17/5 half-bottle. ‘Black Label” 35/4 per bottle 














PUZZLING SHOTS (7) Taken behind 





The bird that passes straight overhead and is taken 
behind—perhaps after being missed in front—often 


beats the inexperienced gunner, and sometimes troubles 





the expert. 
After it has passed overhead, the bird presents a “dropping’’ angle, 
and when missed is nearly always missed above. It is easy to forget 
that one has to shoot below the bird to put the shot 

charge ahead of it. The farther away the bird is taken, ICI 
the less allowance need be made below it. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
A.168 
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Thick camel-coloured cloth trench coat proofed against the rain, with 
patch pockets and flapped cuffs. Brenner from Selfridges 


Photographs by CouNTRY LIFE Studio 


drab, amorphous garments. There is nothing to distinguish a 

present-day mackintosh or raincoat from the smart town coat. It 
has the same precision of cut, can be made in wool, silk, satin, cotton, 
linen or ravon and in weights ranging from the gossamers to the heavy, the 
gabardines, corduroys, matt satins, and soon. Superfine nylon taffeta, the 
strongest fabric and about the lightest to carry, has recently been added, 
in plain colours and duster checks. 

New methods of proofing fabrics are bringing more and more coats into 
the shower-proof category; the proofing gives them this additional quality 
of withstanding water without detracting from the appearance, resilience 
or handle of the fabric. The materials can be tailored exactly like any 
ordinary woollen, for it is among the worsteds, gabardines and tweeds that 
most of this proofing takes place. For race meetings, these warm, practical 
coats, proofed to withstand quite a sharp shower, prove invaluable. 
Another development is the superfine silk, nylon or plastic coat or cape that 

an be folded in a large envelope and carried in the hand to be donned when 
necessary. 

The rubber lining is really the only point of difference between the 
tailored spring coat and the mackintosh. There are, as well, smart 
mackintoshes designed for evening, Ascot and garden parties, a great boon, 
as violent thunderstorms seem to concentrate their efforts on these 

(Continued on page 332) 


A WET day is not an occasion any longer for muffling oneself up in 


Putty-coloured gabardine Burberry with a neat smooth front and 
storm sleeves gathered to a tight wrist. The hood is attached 


A blue-grey rain-proofed corduroy cut exactly like a smart town ceat, 
with seams running down the arms. Asta from Derry and Tems 
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Jacgmar 
SPRING WORSTEDS 


Paris Styled 
Yorkshire Quality 


Exclusive to Jacqmoew 
For the World 


16 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON,W.S 








Created in Scotland 





Infants’ and children’s 
garments of highest 
qualityand artistry. 


From all high - class 
children’s wear shops 
and departments. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


: Postal applications will be accepted NOW for our new Spring Catalogue. 
Address to: 19 JOHN STREET, GLASGOW, C.1. 
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functions. A straight black ottoman silk 

esigned by Delby is cut with real elegance, 
has melon sleeves and a curving shoulder 
line. An inverted pleat inlet into the 
centre of the back gives a swing and the 
coat could be worn to the theatre or garden 
party over a summer frock and look exactly 
like an ordinary ottoman silk. A daytime 
coat in a dull-surfaced pure silk satin is 
equally chic carried out in a shepherd’s 
check, greys chalk-lined in white and red. 
A black satin cravat ties under the turn- 
down collar of this coat, and deep box 
pleats are inlet into the skirt, which is 
belted into a trim waist. Proofed tweed 
suits make another novelty and will be 
a decided asset for golfers and the intrepid 
walker. The gay checked tweed topcoats 
intended for race meetings are thick, warm 
and rain-proofed, cut with four pockets set 
into panels in the manner of Dior. Tuxedo 
fronts that can be buttoned back or right 
across are another practical idea. 


UITS in proofed pastel gabardine at Asta 

are sleekly tailored on straight lines. 
A swagger style raincoat in tae same 
material, in black with cinnamon facings 
and lining to the large and particularly 
becoming hood is a pretty combination; 
a vivid emerald green with bloused top, 
belted into the waist and with crescent 
pockets set on the bodice and to mark the 
hips is for the tall slight woman; storm 
tabs buckle the cuffs in at the wrists, 
adding to the bloused look. A _ honey- 


coloured gabardine is given two flapped pockets above the waist. A 
moderately bloused effect is obtained by deep box pleats in the back and 
a tight waist band, while the fly fastening that runs all down the flat 


front makes it an easy line to wear. 


The neutrals, above all the classic putty-coloured woollen or cotton 
gabardine, remain firmly established as top-ranking favourites among the 
proofed fabric coats, and the hooded style lined with a dark green and blue 
plaid has swept all before it in recent years, With its slim raglan shoulders 
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This stitched wool jersey hat is waterproofed and has an 
elastic woven panel at the back so that it grips the head on 
a wet and windy day and emerges unscathed from wild 


weather. Bock and Engel 


and smooth, almost invisible seaming, this 
achieves a streamlined silhouette that is 
slimming, while the flashes of plaid are highly 
becoming. One of the newest Burberry; 
also shows an absence of seaming an 
a smooth sleek look that gives it a clear-cut, 
tailored style. Most of these coats have belts 
so that they can be worn straight or belte:: 
in and they possess all the hard wearing, 
practical qualities imaginable. The proofe:| 
West of England suitings are equal 
popular. Both types of coat are exporte 
all over the world in numbers. 

The designers give the silk mackintoshe 
and the check and plaid nylon taffetas, th 
glossy satins, the velvets and corduroy 
dolman sleeves, flared and pleated skirt 
and trim tops identical with any oth« 
smart coat. There is nothing “wet day 
about them. Scarves and cowl collar 
yokes, deep box pleats, gussets and darts 
all the artifices of the smart dressmaker- - 
are employed. There are any number . { 
vivid mackintoshes for the young peopl: 
but the smartest of all to my mind are tl 
black and gun-metal greys, or a very dee ) 
blue, especially in the polished satins, th 
velvets and the corduroys. These dar; 
shades seem to take on additional gloss i 
these rubberised and proofed fabrics. The 
white mackintosh seems out of favour a 
the moment except as the fold-up opaque 
plastic. 

Novelty fabrics abound in the shops 
and the collections ready for the warm 
weather. There is a Saxony tweed in a large 


Glencheck that is most effective and a change from the neutrals of last 
summer. It incorporates three shades of green, red, royal purple, sky blue 
and a mustard yellow woven in with the neutral background, which all 


together form a multicoloured pattern not unlike a shepherd’s check. The 


summer dresses. 


crépe tweeds of Gardners are being woven in huge checkerboard patterns 
for spring dresses. A rayon alpaca is having a success in deep colours 
for summer suits; so is the rayon shantung of Celanese for tailored 


P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





of 
lovers of 
beautiful 
sherry-- 





Enchantment lies in a glass of 
* Pintail °-— and so connoisseurs are 
again happily writing cheques for per- 
sonal supplies of this proud product of 
Spain. A special gift pack of two bottles 
is available for 41/8, direct from 
Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd., of Perth, 
Scotland, who have been importing fine 
sherry since 1800. 
** Pintail ” is a quite exceptional pale dry 
sherry. You are invited to send your 
order right away. 


Pintai 





CROSSWORD No. 1043 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 1043, 
Country LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than 
the first post on the morning of Wednesday, February, 8, 1950 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 





Matthew Gloag & Son hovy 
Perth, Scotland 








SOLUTION TO No. 1042. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of January 27, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—I and 5, The Lord’s Prayer; 9, Univalve; 10, Spices; 11, 
Tumblers; 12, Litter; 14, Connivance; 18, Matriarchy; 22, Salute; 23, 
Immanent; 24, In turn; 25, Artifice; 26 and 27, George the First. 
DOWN.—1, Trusty; 2, Enigma; 3, Oracle; 4, Dovercourt; 6, Reprieve; 
7, Yachting; 8, Reserved; 13, On the march; 15, Amassing; 16, Stiletto; 
17, Dirty rag; 19, Tariff; 20, Metier; 21, Street. 


ACROSS 

3. He was thought a good fellow (5) 

8. A horse from Northern Italy? It would sur 
prise an astronomer if it were (6) 

9. Entirely unwilling to compose a line (6) 

10. In fact, not the beginning at all (5, 5) 

11. How grand it could be in the 18th century 
(4) 


12. It was not necessary to do this so often in 
World War No. 2 (8) 

14. She does sound a beauty (6) 

16. In the case of a cat it supplies the lack of 
a handle (6, 2, 3, 4) 

18. Dry one needing to be remade. Where? (6 

20. In which doers run (8) 

23. Headgear evoking two exclamations (4) 

24. One of the halves (10) 

26. Is there always a stir when it is proposed ? 

27. Golden offspring of thee, O, Loire (6) 

28. What the Southern always lacked (5) 


DOWN 

1. Accident incurred by an artist in a spin (6 

2. See 25 down (4) 

3. ‘“*That noble and most sovereign ———”’ 

—Shakespeare 

4. It was the case with Mr. Pickwick (6, 2, 7) 

5. The ea in which inn watch needs refor 2 
(8 

6. The song breaks the reed although not ve y 
loud (10) 

7. Shrewd (6) 

12. Bacon by-product (5) 

13. Circular 3 across (5, 5) 

15. Big five in North America (5) 

17. Distant object but not worth much (8) 

19. Would the speaker prefer to be a hill-top: 

21. The result of one that found its mark mig ¢ 
be : “Brought down”’ (6) 

22. How often to depend on an artist? (6) 

25. “I the —— of all the [2 down] in the forem 
files of time’’—Tennyson (4) 


ot 





The winner of Crossword No. 1041 5 
Miss A. N. Reay, 
22, Woodlands Road, 
Barnes, S.W.1 '. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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RAGLAN CARDIGAN 


LA LAINE 


knitting woot 





The 

choice 

of 
discriminating 
women 


eep raglan shapings make the ribbed cardigan most comfortable 

yr easy fitting wear over dress or blouse : the pockets are a useful 

‘imming. Full and clear knitting instructions are given in La Laine 
leaflet No. 2245, price 3d,or, by post, 4d. 


in difficulty write to Bairns-Wear Ltd., Dept. LL 506 Hucknall Road, Nottingham 
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A. ROSNER & SONS LTD. (Wholesale), 8 GROSVENOR STREET, W.1. 
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i 
NEN 
From the earliest days of domestic history, good house- 
hold linen has been the subject of great pride and for 
generations housewives have been proud to say their 
sheets, pillowcases and towels were made by Horrockses. 
The name commands respect in every woman’s 
mind and shall ever stand for quality the world over. 


Horrockses 


REG? 


the yreatest lame in Colton 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 


Hilmar , 


SS. CREWOSON € CO. LTO., PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 
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GEORGE II 
WAS KING 


The private bank of Glyn, Mills & Co. 
was founded in Lombard Street in 1753. 
It withstood the vicissitudes of the uneasy 
18th century. It grew strong in the expan- 
sion of the 19th, aiding many a small 
enterprise to rise to international promi- 
nence. Today it is still a private bank. It 
still acts as financial guide and mentor to 
many great industrial concerns. It has 
large resources, and a completely modern 
yet personal banking service available to 
those firms now planning expansion in 
the mid-2oth century. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland, Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 


War could be more natural than a father’s 
wish to share pleasurable leisure with his boy? The 
magic of sunlit water. The unperturbed countryside, 
and — the long, winding roads, 
so smoothly journeyed on their 


Phillips Bicycles. 





See the Adult and Junior 
range of Bicycles at 
your Dealers. Also 
send for Booklet ‘ Per- 
fection in Cycling” and 
illustrated catalogue. 





BICYCLES 















































J. A. PHILLIPS & COMPANY LTD., SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
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CACIONCAG 


Loniton Es legance 1888 


when the House of Bronnley 
was founded 











Unequalled 
Hair Treatment 


Specially designed for private residences, 
the Home Lift operates from an ordinary 
power point. Builders’ work required is 
negligible and running costs are very low. The 
Home Lift is easily operated by an invalid. 


a hair dressing and tonic. 


— Since 1793 


Sole manufacturers under licence in the U.K. : 


HAMMOND s CHAMPNESS 


GNOME HOUSE, BLACKHORSE LANE, WALTHAMSTOW, 
LONDON, E.17. TELEPHONE : LARKSWOOD 107! 


MACASSAR OIL 

















Fine English 











lel Just a touch and the hair is 

dressed to perfection — soft 
and shining with health, dis- 
creetly perfumed with Otto.of 
Roses : Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil, of course. First made in 
1793 to a very special formula 
that has earned popularity 
among discerning men and 
women ever since. You will 
find Rowland’s unequalled as 


ROWLAND'S 


the choice of discerning men and women 5) 





Soaps for 
Sixty Years 
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“Happy Birthday”? — NEVER AGAIN... 


N every birthday, the loving greeting used to come 
from her skipper father aboard his trawler. Now, 

alas, it would never come again. The sea had claimed Lim, 
too... Truly, the fish that we enjoy is paid for not only in 
money but also in human suffering—the relief of which is 
one of the main tasks of this Mission. In the fishing ports, 
Deep Sea Mission Institutes are cen- 
tres of comfort, welfare and worship 
for fishermen and their families... 








. Price £40 0 
Gifts of money, books, comforts etc. or Orderthrough 
requests for fuller information about your GARAGE 
the Mission’s Christian work among If any diffi- 
the fisherfolk, are gratefully received by culty in 

obtaining de- 
3/258 SKYHI, Led. 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 


46 R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE 43, NOTTINGHAM PLACE LONDON W.1. 














HYDRAULIC CA 
‘* The Little Jack 
with the BIG lift’ 


Closed Height 63 ins. 
Maximum Height 14 ins. 


LIFTING CAPACITY 2 TONS 

The “* QUALITY “ Hydraulic Car 

Jack that every car owner 
should use. 


Skyhi Works 
WORTON 


isleworth, 








Middlesex 
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MOTOR 






they have another 
before 


ATCO ACCESSORIES 





MANUFACTURERS 
CHARLES H. PUGH LTD 


aTcOo 


SERVICE 
New Boys and Old Boys 


Large numbers of garden lovers will soon 
be enjoying the ease and precision of ATCO 
lawn mowing for the first time. 

veteran ATCO owner can tell 


them — the smoothly 
willing Service that will nurse their machine 
throughout its life. As all “‘old boys” know, 
now is the time for ATCO Service to come 
to the aid of all good Atcos. Will owners 
please contact their nearest ATCO Depot? 


ATCO MOTOR MOWERS - ATCOSCYTHES 
ATCO BOATIMPELLERS 


CHARLES H. 
Whitworth Works, Birmingham, 9 


rela ge — ee hg 3 a 
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As any 

them 
pleasant experience 
efficient 


ATCO SERVICE 


PUGH LTD. 


A OS 





APPLES °°*S pins O° 3 FoR 9/6 


2 yrs., 5 for 19/6; also Worcester, Fortune, Blen- 
heim, Newton Wonder, Jas. Grieve. Roses, 
Bush, 6, 10/-; Climber Ramblers, 3, 10/-; 
Polyantha, 6, 10/-. Snowdrops, | 00, 5/6. Hyacinths, 
8)- doz. Tulips to col., 20/- 100, 10/6 50; 
Mxd, 15/- 100. Crocus, 8/6 100. Daffs 
& Narcissi, to name, 20/- 100, 3/- doz.; 
Mxd, 15/- 100, 8/- 50. Gladioli, 100, all 
cols, mixed 10/-, 50, 5/6. Gladioli, to 
colour, 100, 15/-, 50, 8/-. Raspberries. 
3/6 doz. List Free. Orders under £1 add 6d 
CHARLES L. CURTIS, CHATTERIS, CAMBS 


STUART ELECTRIC PUMPS 





AS 
supplied 
to County 
Councils and 
Government Departments 
These high-grade centrifugal pumps are suitable 
for clearing stoke-holes, cesspools, ponds, water- 
ing from greenhouse tanks, soil-less cultivation 
of plants, garden fountains and waterfalls, etc. 
No. 10, 100 g.p.h., £6.15.0 Available on 
No. .6 Easy Terms 
Including heavy quality foot valve and strainer. 
Carr. rd. Delivery from stock, New and unused. 
STUART AUTOMATIC FLOAT SWITCHES, 
60 - complete, for controlling water level, also 
available from stock. 
The L. R. SUPPLY COMPANY. _ LTD. 
(Established 1925.) BALCOMBE. Sussex 
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TAKES UP LESS ROOM 


In a typical case, a conventional battery 
occupying 18 cubic feet of space was 
replaced by a Nife Battery of identical 
capacity, but only needing 14 cubic feet. 
Moreover, as the gas produced by a Nife 
Battery is innocuous, no separate battery 
room was needed. This compactness of 
Nife Batteries is only one of the reasons 
for choosing Nife. In addition, Nife 1s 
made principally of steel and so is 


hy 
CUT YOUR COSTS WITH © 


NIFE BATTERIES REDDITCH . 














chemically and physically almost inde- 
structible. Nife is also unaffected by 
the heaviest rates of charge and discharge, 
and so is electrically most reliable. 
Many records show it costs practically 
nothing to maintain a Nife 
(N. B. Nife Batteries 
are not yet available 
for private cars or 
domestic radio. 


FE 


STEEL BATTERIES 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Battery. 











MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


LIMITED 





Works: Loughborough. 
Tel. : 2691 








Addresses: 


London Office 








GLASSHOUSES 
CAN BE SUPPLIED 
WHERE PERMITS 
ARE OBTAINED 


: 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Tel. : Vic. 5409 











SCOTCH & IRISH 
SEED POTATOES 


IN| THE QUANTITIES 
YOU NEED 

EPIC URE — Earliest 

ULSTER CHIEFTAIN—Early 


H OMEGUARD — 2nd Early 
71b. cartons of any of the above varieties 
for 3'- each, post and all other charges paid to 
your door. 












@ 
ONION SEED 
Cannells’ qx 
IRONSIDE 4 


‘Keeps till Onions come again,”’ says a customer 
10 grew 250 Its. from 4 oz. of seed. In packets 
1/- post free. 
FOR LARGER QUANTITIES AND 
OTHER VARIETIES _ASK_ FOR 
COMPLETE SEED LIST. 


f? a Department C.L. 
LODDON, NORFOLK. 

















‘“*SELECT’’ SIDMOUTH 


IN GLORIOUS DEVON 


A CLIMATE EQUAL TO THE RIVIERA 
WITH NO CURRENCY WORRIES AT 


BRITAIN’S BEST HOTELS. 


Send for BROCHURE SHA/10 to the 
SIDMOUTH HOTELS ASSOCIATION 















a | 
KERFOOT _ 


ger ia 
THROAT 
PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 





From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley . Lancashire 








P?. 
C. A. PETO Led. 
AUTOMOBILES 
Agents for 


RILEY, STANDARD, TRIUMPH, 
DAIMLER, LANCHESTER, FORD. 
42, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. Mayrair 3051. 
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The wise horseman 


checks his girth... 
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the wise motorist chooses 


ssolube 


THE OIL FOR WISER DRIVERS 


OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED BY LEADING CAR MANUFACTURERS 








